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Preface 


To  those  who  know  Warwickshire  well  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  either  sing  its  praises,  as  not  only  one 
of  the  most  historic  but  also  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  middle-England  shires,  or  to  urge  its  claims  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who  love  the  fair,  open 
country,  winding  roads,  and  pleasant  hills  and  vales. 
This  county,  of  whose  beauty  poets  from  almost  time 
immemorial  have  sung,  possesses  an  added  interest 
beyond  the  romantic  elements  afforded  by  its  history, 
its  magnificent  survivals  ot  bygone  ages  in  castles, 
manor-houses,  churches,  and  other  domestic  buildings, 
in  that  it  is  the  land  of  Shakespeare.  Around  this 
beautiful  district  of  England  still  hangs  some  of  the 
unfading  glamour  which  comes  from  the  association 
with  it  ot  great  deeds  and  great  names  ;  from  amongst 
the  latter  of  which  that  of  "  the  nation's  poet  "  stands 
out  with  undimmed  lustre  as  the  centuries  pass  away. 

The  wealth  of  material  which  confronts  both  the 
writer  and  the  artist  who  seeks  to  depict  with  pen  and 
brush  some  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  county 
is  so  embarrassing  that  selection  becomes  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty.  What  to  leave  out  presents  itself 
as   a    most   pressing    problem,   not  easily  solved  ;    for, 
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alas  •   space  is  not  clastic  ;  and  even  when  the  question 
is  in  a  measure  disposed  of,  it  is  still  pregnant  with 
regrets  for  the   manv  beautiful   things,  historic   places, 
scenes,  and  incidents  which  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
exigences  of  time  for  the  artist  and  space  tor  the  writer. 
There  are  doubtless  many  ways  of  seeing  Warwick- 
shire, but  few  of  knowing  it.      The  writer  knows  hut 
three      The   enduring    impressions  which   come   with 
a   leisurely  journey  along   its   highways  and   by-ways 
gipsying    in   a   caravan  ;    the    somewhat   less    leisurely 
but  marvellously  convenient  cycle  tour  ;  and  the  stil 
slower    and    perhaps    in    a    measure    more    restricted 
method  of  the  walking  tour. 

Of    the    first     two     named     modes     ot     knowing 
Shakespeare's  land  and  its  towns,  villages,  and  manor- 
houses,  the  -resent  writer  has  had  a  happy  experience  ; 
and  in'  his  memory  still    lingers  much  of  the  beauty 
which    the  artist's  pictures  will  conjure  up  afresh  for 
those  who  have  tramped  or  cycled   through  Warwick- 
shire, and  have  sojourned  for  a  time,  however  brief,  in 
villages    and    towns    around    which    either    history    or 
romance    has   woven    golden    strands   of  interest      To 
those  who   know  the   county  only  as  one  of  England  s 
central    shires,  perhaps   the   book   may   give   sufficient 
pleasure    in    the    present    to    induce    them    to   further 
enjoyment  in  the  future  by  actual  visiting  of  the  places 
described.  „ 


AVTHORS'  Clu'B,   Londob,   S.W. 
July  1906. 
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CMAPTI-.K    1 


WARWICKSHIRE    AND    ITS    illSTORY    FROM     IHt    EARI.IKST 
TIMES    TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTl  RV 

Warwickshire  has  rightly  been  termed  "  Icaty  War 
wickshirc,"  tor  although  deficient  in  scenery  cast  in 
a  large  mould,  which  mav  He  described  as  grand  or 
magiiificent,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  ot"  the  mosf  lovely 
of  English  counties.  Though  lacking  the  peaks 
and  deep-set  dales  of  its  near  neighbour,  Derbyshire, 
which  it  touches  at  its  northern  limit,  it  is  essentially 
a  county  of  pleasant  hills,  uplanils,  and  fertile  well- 
watered  vales.  Some  of  the  richest  meadow-land  and 
most  picturesque  woodland  scenery  in  the  Midlands 
lie  within  the  confine  of  Shakespeare's  shire. 

Few  English  counties  present  greater  attractions  for 
the  student  of  the  past,  the  archxologist,  the  rambler, 
and  the  tourist  than  Warwickshire.  Through  it 
gently-flowing  rivers,  unagitated  by  sudden  drops  <Tom 
highland  sources,  pass  on  their  placid  ways  by  nch 
pasture-land  and  fields  of  waving  corn,  or  wind  in 
tortuous  convolutions  through  widespread  parks,  and 
past  historic  castles  and  mansions  rich  in  traditions  of 
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the  stirriny  rimes  when  the  shire  played  its  pan  in  the 
.irfliirs  ot"  national  history. 

Warwickshire,  although  possessing  few  ranges  of 
corjsiiierable  h'Ms,  aiul  no  very  high  eniinences,  the 
chief  ranges  being  on  its  north,  eastern  and  south- 
eastern borders,  has  just  that  type  of  scenery  which  was 
so  iielightfully  described  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  "  Aurora 

I.eigh  "  : — 

I'hc  grouii'I's  most  gentle  iliniplcment 
(a^  it'(j(hr«  htUfcr  touched,  but  did  nut  prt.»s, 
In  m4king  F.iiKl'nd  !},  »uch  an  up  and  down 
Ot  verdure — nothini;  tno  much  up  i.r  down  ; 
A  ripple  ot  land  ;  -ucli  little  hills  th  •    '  v 
Can  stoop  to  tenderly  and  the  wheat  tielaj  climb  ; 
Such  noolis  and  valleys,  lined  with  orchises, 
Ked  tull  of  noises  by  invisible  streams  j 
And  open  pastures,  \vher_-  you  -circely  tell 
White  daisie>  troni  white  dew  j  at  interval 
The  mythic  oaks  and  elm  trees  standing  out 
Selt-poiscd  upon  their  prodigy  ot'  shade— 
I  thought  my  t.ither's  land  was  worihy  too 
Ot'  being  my  Shakespeare's. 

Few  better  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  this 
iieiighttiil  county  have  ever  been  written,  although 
manv  poets  have  sung  them.  An  Klizabethan  singer, 
Michael  Drayton,  said  of  his  native  shire,  "We  the 
heart  of  Englantl  well  may  call." 

It  was  well,  indeed,  for  Englis.;  literature  that  such 
an  one  as  the  Bard  of  Avon  should  have  been  born  and 
have  lived  in  this  land  of  pleasant  pastures,  leafy  wood- 
lands, and  placid  and  beautiful  streams,  and  should 
have  treasured  early  memories  of  vagrant  days  amid 
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her  sylvan  solitudes  and  river  banks  with  which  to  gem 
his  after  work  with  sweet  imageries  of  rural  beauties, 
of  flowers,  and  the  songs  of  birds. 

Shakespeare  loved  his  native  town,  and  he  put  into 
almost  all  of  his  plays  some  glimpses  or  description  of 
the  natural  and  unfailing  beauties  of  Stratford  and  its 
immediate  surroundings.  And  still,  in  the  meadows 
in  which  long  ago  he  loved  to  muse  and  wander, 
are  found  those  "  daisies  pied,"  "  pansies  that  are  for 
thoughts,"  the  "blue-veined  violets,"  and  "ladies' 
smocks  all  silver  white,"  of  which  Shakespeare's 
maidens  often  sing.  And  there  are  also  the  willow- 
!  ng  brooks,  and  the  orchards  in  spring  beauteous  in 
white  and  pink  blossom,  and  in  autumn^ich  with  sun- 
kissed  fruit. 

In  few  parts  of  rural  Tngland  are  richer  and  more 
beautiful  meadows  to  be  found  than  round  Stratford. 
These,  through  which  the  placid-moving  Avon  flows, 
are  in  spring  and  early  summer  gay  with  the  glistening 
gold  of  kingcups  and  humbler  buttercups,  and  fragrant 
with  meadowsweet.  And  a  little  later  on  the  meadow 
grass  is  shot  and  diapered  with  mauve  orchises,  tall 
horse  daisies,  yellow  rattlegrass,  blue  and  whir-  milk- 
wort, and  frail  bluebells.  In  the  woodlands,  which 
engirdle  Stratford  a  little  way  beyond  the  town,  there  is 
in  spring  a  rich  carpet  of  the  min  led  yellow  of  prim- 
roses and  vivid  ultramarine  of  wild  hyacinths,  and  a 
blended  odour  of  awakening  earth  and  flowers.  Few 
counties  have  been  better  sung  by  poets  of  the  past 
and    present    than    Warwickshire.      And    much   verse 
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which  has  never  been  traced  to  Warwickshire  writers 
(.ioubtless  owes  its  origin  to  a  district  which,  "beautiful 
as  some  dreamland  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  kingdom 
of  elfish  people,"  is  taken  to  the  heart  of  all  who 
sojourn  within  its  borders,  be  it  only  for  a  brief  period. 

Beautiful,  however,  as  the  county  is,  it  has  interests 
quite  as  fascinating  for  the  historian,  student,  and  archao- 
logist  as  for  the  wayfarer  and  artist.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  lack  of  historical  associations  and  of  famous  houses, 
connected  with  which  are  many  of  the  tratlitions  and 
"allant  deeds  of  past  ages,  which  give  an  added  interest 
to  much  chat  is  beautiful  in  itself. 

The  history  of  Warwickshire  contains  muc'.  which  is 
also  that  of  England.  Its  life  throughout  the  varying 
ages  has  been  a  part  of  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 
Although  the  traces  of  the  earliest  of  all  inhabitants  are 
comparatively  few,  suflicient  exist,  or  have  been  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time,  to  enable  both  historical 
and  archaeological  students  to  construct  with  some 
certainty  the  life  of  the  district  in  far  remote  times. 

Of  the  history  of  Warwickshire  in  pre-Roman  times 
unfortunately  little  is  known.  Even  the  very  name  of 
the  county  itself  is  of  obscure  origin,  although  it  most 
probably  has  a  distinct  connection  with  that  of  the 
tribe  Hwicci,  who,  in  common  with  another  tribe,  the 
Cornavii,  dwelt  in  the  district,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
great  central  kingdom  of  Mercia,  before  the  Roman 
occupation. 

Of  the  Roman  occupation,  which  lasted  nearly  470 
years,  fortunately  many  memorials  and  relics  have  sur- 
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vived      Traces  of  three  of  those  great  highways  which 
exerted  so  puissant  a  civilising  influence  whilst  Romans 
dwelt  in  Britain,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  portions  ot 
the  Icknield-Way,  Watling  Street,  and  the  Fosse-W  ay, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  diflrerent  r^rts  of  the  county. 
Indeed,  the  second  of  these  has  given  its  name  to  one 
of    Birmingham's    most    important    streets.     Along    a 
portion  of  the  county's  western  border,  too,  runs  the 
Ridyeway  ;  and  Alcester,  Mancetter,  and  many  other 
spot^  were  once   Roman  stations  or   Roman  encamp- 
ments     But  although  the  Roman  occupation  doubtless 
affected  Warwickshire  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  it 
was  of  a  more  partial   character  than   in   many  other 
districts,  ?.ul  appears  to  have  been  largely  conhned  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roads  which  the  invaders 
constructed.     The  character  of  the  country,  which  was 
at  that  time  densely  wooded,  permitted  the  inhabitants 
to  hold  it  against  their  conquerors  with  some  success, 
attacking  when  the  opportunity  served,  and  then  retir- 
ing into  ambush  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
■"Details   of  the   early   years   of  the    Roman    Con- 
quest are  fragmentary,  and  it  is  not,  indeed,  till  about 
A  D    50  that  one  finds  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  was  the 
second  governor,  erecting  a  string  of  military  posts  and 
forts  on  the  Severn,  indicating  at  all  events  the  partia 
subjugation  of  the  British.     Ultimately  the  district  ot 
which    Warwickshire   formed    a    part    became   incor- 
porated in  the  province  known  by  the  name  of  Flavia 
Cssariensis,  and  latterly  was  called  Britannia  Secunda. 
Comparatively  few  architectural  traces  ot  the  days 
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ot  Komaii  rule  have  been  fourul,  and  ot"  these  most 
have  been  upon  the  lines  of  the  two  great  roads,  the 
Icknield-Way  and  Watlinji  Street,  and  then  chiefly  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camps  or  "  stations." 
Very  little  history,  too,  relating  t«»  this  interesting 
period  has  survived  the  effluxion  of  time. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Ostorius  appears  to 
have  made  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  Hvvicci,  grant- 
ing to  them  certain  concessions,  and  s  me  measure  of 
independence,  but  these  British  chiefs  inter  on  joined 
with  the  Silures  in  resisting  the  Romans,  and  an  era  of 
greater  severity  on  the  part  of  the  latter  ensued. 

Under  Suetonius  Paulinus  the  domination  over 
this  portion  of  Britain  was  extended  and  ultimate!) 
rendered  complete.  At  this  period  "  Arden,"  which  is 
thf  'j;eneral  Celtic  name  for  a  forest,  was  to  all  intents 
\V.  wickshire.  It  certainly  was  the  largest  of  all 
British  forests,  and  extended  from  the  Avon  as  far 
northward  as  the  Trent,  and  probably  stretched  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  on  the  west.  Its  eastern  boundary 
is  more  uncertain,  but  there  appears  considerable  reason 
for  believing  that  it  lay  app>-oximately  along  a  line 
drawn  from  the  town  of  Burton -on -Trent  to  High 
Cross,  where  the  Fosse- Way  and  Watling  Street  inter- 
sect. The  early  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  of 
this  thickly-wooded  and  well-timbered  district  were 
principally  if  not  entirely  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
herdsmen  known  as  the  Hwiccian  Ceangi,  and  this 
district  of  Arden  was  known  as  the  "  Feldon,"  whilst 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  beyond  the  Avon 
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Early  History 

was  then  known  as  the  Woodland.  The  first-named 
district  was  of  the  nature  of  more  open  country,  with 
pasture  lands  and  posses'  :;^  wide  cultivated  areas, 
although  well-wooded  :  i  places  ;  vhilst  the  second 
named  was  thickly  timl  ere  i  and  vcar.cly  penetrated  to 
any  extent  by  the  Ron  a'l  conqucro' s.  In  later  times, 
when  England  was  ultimately  uiv'ded  into  shires  or 
counties,  in  those  of  Warwick  and  Stafford  were  in- 
corporated various  portions  of  the  wilder  Arden  of 
those  ancient  days.  The  name  is,  however,  now  only 
preserved  in  Warwickshire,  where  it  survives  in 
Hampton-in-Arden  and  Henley-in-Arden,  situated  in 
the  Woodland  district. 

Partial  as  the  subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Warwickshire  undoubtedly  was,  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  occupation  have  from  time 
to  time  been  discovered  in  the  shape  of  coins,  imple- 
ments, pottery,  and  other  antiquities  at  Warwick, 
Alcester,  Lapworth,  Hampton-in-Arden,  Milverton, 
Birmingham,  and  other  places. 

The  departure  of  the  Romans  affected  Warwick- 
shire less  than  some  other  portions  of  the  country  at 
first.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  usual  policy 
of  the  conquerors  of  drafting  the  bravest,  best,  and 
youngest  men  into  their  own  legions  for  service  abroad 
left  "  the  heart  of  England  "  as  badly  prepared  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  other  tribes  as  was  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Depleted  of  many  of  its  bravest  warriors, 
England  was,  after  several  centuries  of  reliance  upon 
an  alien    power    for    defence,  when    the    Roman  con- 
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querors  departed  left  at  the  mercy  of  any  who  chose 
to  attack.  Not  only  were  all  the  legions  required  at 
home  to  resist  the  Saxon  invasion  under  Alaric,  who 
poured  his  hosts  of  barbarians  over  the  wide- spread 
Roman  Empire,  but  the  British  youth  who  had  been 
dratted  abroad  returned  not,  and  thus,  as  Gildas  says, 
Britain,  despoiled  of  her  soldiers,  arms,  and  youth,  who 
had  followed  Maximus  to  return  no  more  to  their 
native  shores,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
groaned  for  many  years  under  the  constant  incursionJ 
and  ruthlessness  of  tl  e  Picts  and  Scots. 

For  some  considerable  period  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  few  historical  records  relating  to  Warwick- 
shire exist.     And  if,  as  George  Eliot  wrote  in  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  « the  happiest  nations  have  no  history," 
then    the  county  which  gave    her   and    the  "Bard  of 
Avon"  birth    must  have  been    a  pleasant  spot  for    a 
long  period.     There  is  probably  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion  of  this  circumstance   when    -s   position    is   con- 
sidered.    Situated  in  the  centre  of  England,  and  far 
removed    from     the    seaboard,    it    naturally    escaped 
much  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  invasion  and  attack 
trom  which  less  happily  placed  districts  in  those  wild, 
early  periods  of  national  history  so  constantly  suffered' 
Except  for  a  record    that  one  Credda,  a  Saxon  com- 
mander of  note,  successfully  penetrated  into  the  wooded 
solitudes  of  Warwickshire,  there  are  few  data  obtainable 
tor  the  construction  of  an  historic  sketch  of  this  region 
until    the    time    of  the    Saxon    Heptarchy.     Then    it 
became  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  wide-spread  kingdom 
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The  Danish  Invaders 

of  Mercia,  and  not  only  enjoyed  a  share  of  its  rule  and 
barbaric  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  also  played  a 
not  inconsiderable  part  in  the  wars  and  feuds  of  the 
various  Mercian  rulers. 

The  capital  of  several  of  these  monarchs  was  Tarn- 
worth  ;    which    anciently    enjoyed    the    distinction    of 
standing  in  both  Staffordshire  and  Warwick,  concern- 
ing which  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  913  records,  "This 
year,    by   the    help   of  God,  iEthelflsd,  lady 'of  the 
Mercians,  went  with  all   the  Mercians  to  Tamwort!., 
and  there  builded  a  burgh  early  in  the  summer."     In 
those  times  Kingsbury,  on  the  Tame,  was  also  a  place 
of  importance  as  a  royal  residence,  and,  according  to 
Dugdale,  the  farmhouse,  formerly  the  Hall,  stands  on 
the  spot  where  stood  the  palace  of  the  Mercian  kiiu/s. 
Tamworth  was  destined  to  play  its  part  in  one  of  those 
fierce  and  lurid  conflicts  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danish  invaders  which  took  place  after  the  town  had 
been  burned  by  the  latter.     Near  by,  too,  in  a.d.  -757, 
another  battle  took  •  between  Ethelbald,  the  tentii 

king  of  Mercia,  anv  ed.  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 

when  the  former  wa.  slain  by  one  of  his  own  followers. 
At  Seckington,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Tamworth,  is  a  tumulus,  which  not  only  marks  the  site 
of  the  battle,  but  also  the  burial-place  of  those  who 
fell. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  Offt,  who 
ultimately  became  the  greatest  ruler  of  the  West  of  those 
times,  raised  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  a  height  of 
greatness   and    prosperity   that    it    had    never    before 
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enjoyed,— an  importance  which  it  continued    to    hold 
for  a  period  under  the  rule  of  his  son  Cenwrlf.     War- 
wickshire, as  a  part  of   Mercia,  must   na'    -ally    have 
benefited  by  its  greatness  and  progress,  but  during  the 
reitin  of  Cenwulf  the  seeds  of  a  far-reaching  revolution 
were  being  sewn,  the  fruits  of  which  were  the  unitmg 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  by  Ecgberht  or 
Egbert,  Khig  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  has  been  some- 
times incorrectly  described  as  the  first  king  of  England. 
The  incut  .ions  of  the  Danish  invaders,  which  had 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  prior  to  the  reign  of  Egbert, 
assumed  a  much  more  formidable  aspect  almost  ere  the 
Kin"  had  succeeded  in  welding  together  the  sep.;rate 
kingdoms    under    one    head.     Their    first    unwelcome 
visitations  had  begun  in  787,  some  thirteen  years  betore 
Egbert's  accession. 

In  868  they  once  again  invaded  and  seriously  ravaged 
Mercia.  Two  years  later  they  conquered  East  Anglia. 
A  year  later  their  triumphant  progress  extended  into 
Wessex,  where  they  at  first  achieved  some  successes, 
•although  that  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a  wise  and  heroic 
ruler  in  the  person  of  ^thelred,  the  brother  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  following  year, 
871,  no  less  than  nine  pitched  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

It  is  supposed  that  Mercia  about  this  time  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Burhred,  the  last  native 
king  of  central  England,  who  had  succeeded  Ceolwulf. 
This  in  874  had  been  divided  by  the  victorious 
Danes,  and  committed  as  a  tributary  state  to  Ceolwult. 
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Mercia  and  th':  Danes 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  of  Warwickshire,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt,  came  into  the  hands  of  Alfred  the 
Great  bv  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  in  878,  made  between 
him  and  Guthran  the  Danish  leader,  and  was  ultimately 
formed  by  him  into  a  duchy  under  his  daughter 
i'Ethelflted  and  her  husband  ^lithelred. 

The  effects  of  the  Danish  settlement  were  important 
on  the  future  history  ^f  the  kingdom,  for  it  was  that  of 
a  new  people  with  different  customs,  modes  of  life,  and 
traditions.  How  far-reaching  the  occupation  was  can 
be  traced  in  local  nomenclature,  and  the  counties  which 
were  anciently  West  Saxon  still  retain  the  names  and 
boundaries  of  the  divisions  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Cerdic.  Mercia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  local 
divisions  of  Wessex,  which  were  evolved  naturally,  was 
apparently  mapped  out,  and  the  extent  of  the  Danish 
settlement  of  the  county  of  Warwick  may  be  traced 
from  the  fact  that  Rugby  .s  the  southernmost  town 
possessing  the  Danish  affix  by,  whilst  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  places  so  distinguished  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  county. 

In  the  several  massacres  of  the  Danes  which  took 
place  during  the  period  comprised  by  the  last  few  years 
of  the  tenth  and  first  irs  of  the  eleventh  centuries, 
the  part  played  by  Mercia,  and,  as  a  consequence,  by 
the  district  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Warwickshire, 
was  considerable.  The  ultimate  vengeance  for  these 
massacres,  which  was  taken  by  Swend  in  1013,  was 
shared  by  the  Mercians  as  well  as  by  the  other  in- 
habitants of  East  Anglia  and  central  England.     And 
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the  ^onimii  <>t"  Canute  three  years  later  was  destined 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  history  ot  the 
district,  and  ot*  England  generally. 

Arriving  with  his  army  and  F.adric,  the  Saxon 
iMrldornian,  who  had  betrayed  his  fellow-countrymen 
previously,  anvi  had,  so  the  Chronicles  state,  fled  from 
l-.ngland  to  escape  their  vengeance,  Canute  crossed  the 
Ihamcs  at  Cricklade  and  entered  and  ravaged  Mercia, 
proceeding  into  Warwickshire  during  mid-winter's  tide, 
where  the  Danes  ravaged  and  burned  and  slew  all  that 
fhey  could  come  across.  Afterwards  Canute  and  his 
forces  besieged  I.oniion.  "But,"  says  the  Chronicler, 
••  Almighty  God  saved  it."  Failing  to  capture  the  city, 
the  Danes  once  more  returned  into  Mercia,  and  carried 
tire  and  sword  into  its  vales  and  woodlands,  slaying 
and  burning  whatever  they  overran. 

On  the  death  of  1  -helred  the  Unready  two  years 
later,  in  1016,  Canute;  was  chosen  king  at  Southampton, 
and  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  in  London.  The 
hitter's  reign  was  short  but  glorious  ;  several  battles 
were  fought  with  the  Danes  and  victories  won,  in 
consequence  of  which  Canute  agreed  to  a  division  of 
the  kingdom  between  Edmund  and  himself.  In  this 
division  Canute  took  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  and 
Edmund  the  rest  of  England.  In  a  few  months  the 
latter  died  in  London,  and  Canute  became  by  common 
consent  King  of  England. 

The  Danish  leader's  reign  brought  peace  and  a  large 
degree  of  prosperity  for  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
been   destined   to   rule.     And  during   his   sovereignty 
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The  Norman  Conquest 

Warwickshire  at  least  experienced  immunity  from 
ravishment  by  Hre  and  sword,  and  enjoyeil  a  measure 
ot'  good  government.  In  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  little  happened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
(.ouMty,  although  bloody  feuds  occasionally  wrought 
destruction  in  contiguous  localities.  Into  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  about  the  banishment  of  Godwinc 
and  outlawing  of  Harold  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
But  with  the  coming  back  of  Godwinc  and  Harold 
there  ensued  a  period  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  in 
the  annals  of  national  history.  Under  the  wise  counsels 
of  Earl  Godwine  and  of  Harold  a  thoroughly  English 
policv  was  pursued  ;  and  the  Norman  lords,  who  had 
obtaineii  great  power  under  Edward  the  Confessor, 
either  fled  the  country  or  were  removed  from  the 
offices  which  they  had  held  from  motives  of  personal 
ambition  or  greed. 

With  the  death  cf  Edward  the  Confessor  a  brief 
period  of  unrest  ensued,  whilst  Harold  was  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  retain  the  throne  he  ha^i  claimed,  first 
against  his  brother  Tostig,  who,  allying  himself  with 
^^rold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  invaded  England, 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Stamfonl 
Bridge,  near  York,  on  September  25,  1066  ;  and 
afterwards  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  William  of 
Normandy,  who  claimed  that  the  crown  of  England  had 
been  left  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  the  fierce  Battle  of  Hastings,  waged  on  the  heights 
of  Sussex,  Harold  fell  fighting,  and  with  him  ended 
the  history  of  the  country  under  its  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
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Warwickshire 

Under  tlum  Knglarui  h;ul  gained  a  foretaste  ot 
those  principles  of  imiiviilual  ami  personal  liberty,  m 
comparison  with  which  all  other  so-called  treeilom  can 
be  but  a  mockery.  And  the  roots  of  this  heritage 
were  not  entirely  eradicated  even  liy  the  ruthless  and 
pitiless  policy  pursued  by  the  earlier  of  succeeding 
Norman  kings. 

The  extent  of  the  occupation  of  Warwickshire  by 
the  Saxons  can  be  easily  traced  by  the  curious  from  the 
number  of  m<irks,  as  their  early  settlements  were  called. 
Thirty-one  of  the  large  number  of  thirteen  huiutreii 
and  twenty-nine  names  of  settlements,  which  have 
been  traced  throughout  the  land,  belong  to  Warwick- 
shire. Some  few  of  the  most  notable  were  Leamingas 
(I.eamington),  Beormingas  (Birmingham),  [.udingas 
(Luddington),  Whittingas  (Whittington),  Poeccingas 
(I'ackington)  if-^Imingas  (Almington),  Secingas(Secking- 
ton;,  and  F.ardingas  (Lrdington). 

Warwickshire  is  not  possessed  of  many  Saxon 
remains.  Of  architecture  dating  from  before  the 
Conquest  the  fragments  of  round-headed  door  cases  at 
Kenilworth,  Strctton-on-Dunsmoor,  Ryton,  Honing- 
ham,  Badge'cy,  and  Burton  Dassett  may  be  mentioned. 
While  at  i'olesworth  nunnery,  the  ruuis  of  Mere- 
vale  Abbey,  and  in  the  churches  at  Salford  Priors  and 
Beaudesert  there  are  some  fragments.  Occasionally 
Saxon  jewels  have  been  turned  up  in  the  soil.  Perhaps 
amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  relics  are  the 
two  Saxon  jewels  of  cut  gold,  one  set  with  an  opal  and 
rubies,  and  the  other  adorned  on    both  sides   with    a 
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Warwickshire  and  Domesday  Book 

cross,  between  two  rudely-fashioned  human  figures, 
each  holding  a  lance  or  sword  in  one  hand,  found  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  at  Walton  Hall,  near 
Compton  Verney.  Tumuli,  of  course,  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  from  which  at  various  times  bones, 
skulls,  and  small  ornaments  have  been  excavated. 

Until     the    coming    of    William    the     Conqueror 
Warwickshire  was  almost  without  historians  or  records, 
although  an  attempt  at  a  survey  and  the  accumulation 
of  historical  data  had  been  made  in  the  previous  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.    Though  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
gives  many  interesting  and  valuable  details  concerning 
lands,  places,  and  incidentally  also  of  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  period,  it  is  to  the  Domesday  Book,  that 
monumental  work  of  the  Conqueror,  all  historians  and 
students  have  to   go  when   in   search   of  intormation 
regarding  the   English   counties  at   the   time  of,   im-' 
mediately  prior  to,  and  after  the  Conquest.     The  value 
of  this  truly  wonderful  work  as  regards  Warwickshire 
in  particular  is  considerably  enhanced  by  reason  of  its 
containing  a  comparative  report  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  value  of  the  different  estates,  names  of  towns,  and 
position  of  roads  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
P>om  its  pages  one  is  enabled  to  gain  a  more  or  less 
vivid  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  county,  its  inhabitants, 
and   its   peculiarities  at  a  time  when  English   history 
and  that  of  Warwickshire  was  in  the  making. 

In     this    wonderful    work,    commenced    in     1081 
and  completed   in    1086,  are  to  be  found   records  of 
all   the    original    Saxon    landowners    (many    of  whom 
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were  afterwards  dispossessed  by  their  conquerors),  and 
the  value  and  extent  of  their  estates.  The  original 
holders  of  the  Saxon  manors  and  estates  in  Warwick- 
shire suffered  severely  at  the  ha;  is  of  the  Norman 
invader  ;  and  the  pages  of  the  Domesday  Book  afford 
interesting  evidence  of  how  wide-spread  these  confisca- 
tions were.  The  population  of  the  county  at  that  time 
being  a  few  less  than  seven  thousand,  all  told. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest 
was  one  of  creat  suffering  for  the  vanquished.  Year 
after  year  the  Saxon  Chronicle  sets  down  a  tale  of  wars, 
pestilences,  storms,  and  famines,  and  although  there  is 
no  direct  reference  to  Warwickshire,  it  is  certain  that 
the  county  bore  its  part  in  "the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
the  acts  of  tyrannous  man  and  the  wisdom  ot  God." 
The  ' '  ir  1085,  we  are  told,  was  "a  very  heavy,  and 
toikouc,  and  sorrowful  year  in  England,  through 
murrain  of  cattle,  and  corn  and  fruits  were  at  a  stand, 
and  so  great  unpropitiousness  in  weather  as  no  one  can 
easily  think  ;  so  great  was  the  thunder  and  lightning 
that  it  killed  many  men  ;  and  ever  it  grew  worse  with 
mi  more  and  more.  May  God  Almighty  better  it, 
when  it  shall  be  His  will." 

Four  years  later  the  whole  country  appears  to  have 
been  visited  by  a  great  earthquake  in  August.  It  was 
also  so  backward  a  season  for  corn  that  wc  find  "  many 
men  reaped  their  corn  about  Martinmas  and  yet  later." 
To  all  these  "  acts  of  God  "  were  added  the  heavy  and 
even  crushing  burdens  of  servitude  and  taxation  inflicted 
upon    the  people   by  the  Norman  lords.     "  .A.nd,"  as 
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Barons'  War 

this  sadly  vivid  contemporary  narrative  goes  on  to 
state,  "ever  as  the  King  went  there  was  plundering  by 
his  followers  upon  his  wretched  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  often  burnings  and  murders."  These  and 
other  equally  grievous  things  were  not  confined  to  any 
one  district,  but  spread  through  the  length  antl  breadth 
of  the  land,  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  the  people, 
rendering  them  servile  and  lethargic  concerning  their 
best  interests,  and  the  land  itself  in  many  parts  a  waste. 

From  the  tangle  of  the  history  of  this  period  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  seek  to  justly  estimate  the  part  played 
by  Warwickshire  in  the  history  of  the  country  at  large. 
Bur  it  does  lot  appear  that  the  county  took  any  promi- 
nent hand  in  the  internecine  strife  which  took  place  at 
various  times,  and  more  particularly  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Stephen  and  King  John. 

But  towards  the  end  of  Henry  11 1. 's  reign  it  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  and  momentous 
episodes  of  the  Barons'  War.  The  struggle  between 
the  King  and  the  Barons  under  the  leadership  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  centred,  so  far 
as  Warwickshire  was  concerned,  round  Kenilworth  and 
Warwick.  De  Montfort  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
garrisoned  the  former  castle  and  placed  Sir  John  GifFord 
in  command.  The  latter  and  the  troops  of  the  garrison 
promptly  ravaged  the  country  round  about,  destroying 
the  manor-houses  and  farms  of  those  who  were  well- 
ufFected  to  the  King.  And  finding  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  espoused  the  Royal  cause  the  Kenilworth 
garrison,  under  the  leadership  of  its  governor,  surprised 
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Warwickshire 

ami  maile  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Warwick,  taking  the 
Earl  and  Countess  prisoners. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  Sir  John  and  his  troopers 
proceeded  to  further  ravage  the  district,  bringing  about 
a  state  of  terrorism  and  rapine  which  in  those  far-off 
times  so  frequently  disgraced  and  sullied  an  originally 
righteous  cause.  For  a  considerable  period  these 
depredations  were  unchecked,  and  in  1255  the  rebels 
compassed  the  destruction  of  Brandon  Castle,  which 
had  been  garrisoned  by  its  owner,  John  de  Verdune, 
for  the  King.  In  the  year  following  the  Battle  of 
Lewes,  fought  on  May  14,  1264,  in  which  the  Barons 
under  De  Montfort  were  victorious.  Prince  Edward 
and  his  troops  making  a  forced  march  appeared  before 
Kenilworth  and  routed  De  Montfort  and  dispersed 
his  force.  De  Montfort  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and 
ultimately  effected  his  escape.  With  the  small  force 
at  his  command  Prince  Edward  felt  unable  to  success- 
fully attack  a  fortress  of  such  strength,  but  in  a 
skirmish  hard  by  he  succeeded  in  capturing  much 
booty,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  Barons'  standards, 
which  were  destined  a  short  time  later  to  prove  of 
peculiar  service  to  the  victor. 

Abandoning  all  intention  of  reducing  Kenilworth 
Castle  Edward  and  his  troops  pushed  on  their  way 
towards  Evesham,  just  over  the  border,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Worcestershire,  bearing  the  captured 
standards  in  the  van.  At  Evesham  lay  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  awaiting  his  son  De  Monfort,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  defeat  near  Kenilworth  by  Prince  Edward, 
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had  been  on  his  way  to  join  the  Earl,  then  in  Wales. 
Deceived  by  the  standards  the  forces  of  the  Barons 
prepared  not  to  resist  the  advancing  army,  but  to 
welcome  it,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
force  was  that  of  their  expected  friends.  Seeing  his 
error  when  too  late  the  Earl  exclaimed  :  "  If  it  be  so, 
may  God  then  receive  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are 
in  the  power  of  our  enemies." 

After  the  fierce  engagement,  fought  on  a  torrid 
August  day  in  1265,  on  the  high  ground  known  as 
Green  Hill,  between  the  roads  to  Birmingham  and 
Worcester,  and  about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  in  which 
not  only  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Henry  de  Montfort 
and  many  nobles  slain,  but  the  power  of  the  Barons 
finully  broken,  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  escaped,  fled 
to  Kenilworth  and  afterwards  to  France.  King  Henry 
himself  was  not  only  present  at  the  battle  but,  being 
unhorsed,  fought  on  foot,  and  was  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  being  slain  by  a  soldier  when  he  made  his 
identity  known  and  was  saved. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Barons'  war,  for  almost 
two  centuries  this  most  lovely  of  English  counties 
rested  in  the  tranquillity  which  during  that  period 
marked  the  years  as  they  passed  in  central  England, 
whatever  happenings  fell  to  dwellers  on  the  coasts. 

Only  the  merest  echoes  of  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Poitiers  seem  to  have  reached  the  peaceful  vales  of 
Warwickshire  ;  though  old  Records  and  Chronicles 
bear  witness  that  the  country  contributed  of  her  money 
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and  her  sons  to  uphold  the  might  of  England.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  brave  doings  at  Agincourt, 
Crevant,  Verncuil,  and  Herrings ;  and  the  defeat 
sustained  at  Patay  which  counted  for  so  much  in  the 
future  history  of  the  race.  At  most  the  disturbing 
influence  of  these  wars  was  represented  by  the  rumours, 
which  travelled  not  fast  in  those  times,  the  visits  of  the 
recruiting  officers  of  the  day,  the  appeal  for  followers 
made  by  some  manorial  lord,  or  the  breathless  talc;, 
toll!  by  returned  wov.iided,  or  veterans  from  the 
"  stricken  fields  "  of  fair  France. 

The  religious   life  of  the  county  was,  as  in   other 
parts  of  England  at   this  time,  ministered  to  by  the 
monks    of    foundations,    such    as     Warwick     Priory  ; 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  a  Cistercian   monastery  founded  by 
the  monks  of  Radmore,  Staffordshire,  who  relinquished 
their  estates  in  that  county  to  Henry  II.  in  exchange 
for  those  of  Stoneleigh  ;  Temple  Balsall,  ne;ir  Knowle, 
erected     by    the    Knights    Templars    in    the    reign    ot 
Richanl  II.  ;  Combe  Abbey,  near  Coventry,  the  second 
Cistercian  foundation  in  the  county,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen  ;  Merevale  Abbey,  near  Atherston,  founded 
and  richly  endowed   by  Robert,  Earl    Ferrers,  in   the 
middle   of  the   twelfth    century    in    one  of  the    most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  ;  and 
the  once  magnificent  Maxstoke  Priory,  built  in    1336 
by   William   de   Clinton  for   an   establishment    of  the 
Augustines.      From  these  and  other  religious   houses 
emanated  what  of  learning  and  religion  the  country- 
folk knew  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the  passing 
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York  and  Lancaster 

away  of  the  monkish  owners  at  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
solution, akhbugh  abuses  had  undoubtedly  crept  in 
which  called  loudly  for  and  needed  stringent  action 
;.nd  rcdre-ss,  Warwickshire  was  the  poorer.  It  was 
to  the  monasteries  and  religious  orders,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  humble  folk  had  looked  for  salvation, 
protection,  and  healing  in  the  an.  lent  days  when  almost 
all  learning  as  well  as  knowledge  of  physic  was  to  be 
fouMil  within  cloistered  walls. 

With    the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  of  Winchester, 
weak     and     totally    unfitted     to    govern     during    the 
turbulent   times   which   lay    in    the   immediate   future, 
trouble    soon    manifested    itself  amongst    the    power- 
ful nobles  ;    these    the  King   proved   quite   unabk    to 
reduce  to  order.     To  make  matters  worse  nearly  the 
whole   of  the   vast    possessions    held    by   Kngland    in 
trance,  which   had  been  won  by  the  triumphant  arms 
ot   Henry  V.,  were  lost,  adding  to  the  bitterness  and 
tiiscontent  which  already  was  bringing  the  country  at 
large  to  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy.     The  serious 
family  quarrels  which  had  commenced  whilst  the  King 
was  still  a  minor,  involving  many  of  the  noble  houses, 
either  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  York 
or  the  House  of  Lancaster,  became  acute.     Shakespeare, 
m  "  Henry  VI.,"  well  and  vividly  pictures  the  historic 
scene   in   the   Temple   Gardens,   in   front  of  which  in 
those  days  flowed  a  "  clear,  reed-begirt  Thames,"  which 
was  ticstined  to  give  the  coming  contest  its  name,  and 
describes    the   quarrel    between   the   Earl  of  Somerset 
and    Richard     Plantagenet.       The    Earl   of  Warwick, 
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whilst  in  the  company  of  the  hitter,  by  tradition  is 
stated  to  have  plucked  a  white  rose,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted  as  the  badge  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
whilst  doing  so  he  makes  the  following  speech  :— 

This  blot  that  they  object  against  your  house 
Shall  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  tor  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Clloster  ; 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Meantime,  in  signal  of  my  love  for  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset  and  William  Pole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose  : 
And  here  I  prophesy,— This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

In  the  bloody  struggle,  which  lasted  intermittently 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  was  foreshadowed  so 
accurately  by  Warwick's  speech,  his  own  county  was 
destined  to  play  a  far  more  intimate  and  important  role 
than  many  oth.-r  parts  of  England  where,  indeed,  the 
battle  royal  between  the  houses  of  York  and  I^ancaster 
was  regarded  with  comparatively  slight  interest.  With 
the  final  rupture  of  the  parties,  which  took  place  in 
1455,  Warwickshire  entered  upon  another  period  of 
unrest,  such  as  had  afflicted  its  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  during  the  Barons'  W  ar. 

The  struggle  was  possibly  rendered  the  more 
disastrous  from  the  fact  that  the  county  was  divided  in 
opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  "  rival  Roses." 
The  supporters  of  the  House  of  York  numbered  many 
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of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Warwickshire,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
destined  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  "  the  King  Maker." 
But  while  the  town  of  Warwick  was  for  York,  this 
advantage  was  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  strong 
I^ancastrian  sympathies  of  Coventry,  but  twelve  miles 
distant. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  and  his  Queen,  Margaret,  had 
sedulously  wooed  the  latter  town  by  frequent  visits,  and 
also  by  making  it  and  several  adjoining  parishes  a 
separate  county.  Coventry  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Red  Rose  faction,  and  at  the  re-commencement  of  the 
war,  which  had  languished  after  the  first  battle  of  St. 
Albans  in  1455,  at  the  time  the  Earls  of  W^arwick 
and  March  (the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  made 
Edward  IV.)  set  out  f'r  London  in  search  of  the  King's 
forces,  the  Lancastrinus  were  actually  quartered  at 
Coventry.  The  troops,  however,  'id  not  remain  long 
in  the  town,  but  marching  south-east  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  encountert  '  the 
Yorkist  forces  at  Northampton  on  July  10,  1460, 
suffering  a  disastrous  defeat,  when  Henry  himself  was 
captured.  Amongst  the  more  notable  Warwickshire 
adherents  of  the  King  who  fell  was  Sir  Henry  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Ten  years  later  saw  Warwick  "  the  King  Maker  " 
espousing  the  cause  of  Lancaster.  After  his  quarrel 
with  Edward  IV.  he  had  fled  to  France,  and  there  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  XL  had  met  with  and  been  recon- 
ciled to  Margaret,  and  exiled  Queen  of  Henry  VL  of 
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xir-    ^     .    .,na    Elward's  own    brother    the    Duke    of 
a::.::  *=   .me   y^.   (.470)   Warwick   and 

CU  c nc  n-aJe  a  descent  upon   England,  and  Edward 
AM  m  HanJers.     On  the  landing  of  \Var»,ck,  Henry 
\M     lo    Ithough  deposed  was  sfU   alive,  was   pro- 
1  -inrd       and    L    a 'short    ,«riod    the     l,ancastr,a„ 
dvnastv  may  be  said  to  have  been  restored 
^o'th"  return  of  Edward  in  the  follow.ng  year    h 
Earl  of  Warwick  took  the   field  at   the    head   ot    the 
Lncustrian  forces.     He  was  not  long  destined,  however 
t^^fit  by  his  change  of  sides,  for,  encountenng    he 
Zv  which  Edward,  who  had  been   rejoined   by  the 
™keo     Clarence,  had    hastily  gathered    together  at 

:^:;:h"hadren';uc;lt  Wey.ou,h  ".;^^-.e  day 

!,^T:wkesbury,lfter  which  Edward,  ^^^^^ 
Margaret,  was  treacherously  assassniated  by  the  Mnfc 
and  hts  bother;  and  the  Duke  ,.t  Somerset,  who  had 

^"Vir:Wd:r:'.aeatb  of  "the  Ktng  Maker •• 
Warwickshire's  act.ve  participation  in  the  struggles  o. 
the  rTval  Hoses  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
'Tt  years  xlr  the  House  of  Warwick  became 

:id':,w"7'thr!nt;py  Edward  v..  who  had   been 
murdered  by  Richard,  his  uncle. 
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Although  the  final  struggle  between  the  rival  Roses 
took  place  not  in  Warwickshire,  but  in  its  sister  county 
Leicestershire  at  Market  Bosworth,  on  the  landing  of 
Henry  of  Richmond  at  Milford  Haven  the  Sheriff  of 
Warwickshire,  one  Richard  Boughton,  levied  troops 
in  support  of  King  Richard.  These  were  met  by 
a  force  of  Richmond's,  and  defeated  ere  they  could 
reach  iosworth  to  take  part  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
August  2  2,  1485,  which  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Richard  III.  brought  the  Plantagenct  line  of  English 
sovereigns  to  an  end. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Henr)'  of  Richmond  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
And  on  the  advent  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  represented 
himself  to  be  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward 
IV'.,  the  fact  of  Warwick's  imprisonment  was  used  by 
King  Henry  VII. 's  enemies  to  his  injury  and  disparage- 
ment. 

F"or  a  period  of  seven  years  Warbeck  was  destined 
to  prove  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  King,  but  as  none 
of  the  Pretender's  military  operations  took  place  in 
Warwickshire  we  are,  therefore,  not  concerned  with 
them.  One  circumstance  must,  however,  be  recorded. 
The  fate  of  Warbeck  involved  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Bacon  puts  the  position  in  a  brief 
phrase,  which  cannot  be  easily  surpassed  for  vivid 
imag-ry.  He  says,  "  it  was  ordained  that  the  winding 
ivy  of  a  Plantagenct  should  kill  the  true  tree  itself." 
After  Perkin's  surrender  he  was,  we  are  told. 
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at  Court,  no  icstrictions  being  placed  upon  his  liberties, 
although  ki-'tpcrs  of  him  were  appointed  to  see  that  he 
did  not  escape." 

Warbev-k,  however,  was  not  long  ere  he  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  latter  and  fleeing  to  the  coast.  Seeing 
that  recapture  was  inevitable  he  took  sanctuary  at  the 
priory  of  Schene,  whence  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
King  by  the  Prior,  upon  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  Warbeck  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there 
was  brought  in  contact  with  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  doubtless,  weary  with  his  life  of  long 
imprisonment  and  the  undying  fear  which  r.cked  him 
lest  he  might  any  day  be  taken  out  for  execution,  was 
over-ready  to  listen  to  tb"  \<Un  of  his  companion  in 
misfortune,  which  was  that  his  keepers  should  murder 
the  J.ieutenant  of  the  Tower,  seize  what  property  could 
be  found,  and  let  out  Perkin  and  the  Earl.  The  plot, 
however,  was  discovered,  and  Perkin  and  several  other 
persons  in  the  conspiracy  were  executed.  The  Earl 
ultimately  suffered  the  same  fate  for  an  offence,  which 
historians  feel  it  difficult  to  consider  as  justifying  the 
severe  punishment,  namely  conspiring  to  escape. 

By  the  execution  of  the  Earl  upon  Tower  Hill  in 
1499  the  male  line  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  had 
flourished  in  great  royalty,  power,  and  renown  from  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  came  to  an  end  ;  and  there  was  no 
other  Earl  of  Warwick  for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century. 
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WARWICKSHIRE    AND    ITS    IllSTORV     FROM    THK     FIFTF.KNTH 
CF.NTl'RY    TO     MODERN    TIMES 

For  many  years  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth 
the  history  of  Warwickshire  was  marked  rather  by 
peaceful  and  steady  progress  than  by  events  of  intense 
interest.  No  great  occurrence  of  a  military  or 
catastrophic  character  disturbed  its  sunny  hills  and 
fertile  vales.  And  even  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
V'l.,  which  witnessed  the  historical  struggle  between 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Earl  of  Warwick  for  power, 
Warwickshire  enjoyed  a  period  of  rest  and  tranquillity, 
unaifected  by  the  schemes  and  plotting  of  John  Dudley, 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Warwick  by  the  King. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  however,  the  county 
became  involved  in  the  attempt  of  Warwick,  who  had 
been  made  Duke  of  North umberlaiul,  to  place  I^dy 
Jane  Cirey,  who  had  just  married  his  son  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  on  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary, 
half-sister  of  the  late  king  ;  which  attempt  completely 
failed  and  resulted  in  Warwick's  execution  as  a  traitor 
on  Tower  Hill  on  August  22,  1553,  his  death  being 
followed    the    next   year    by  that    of  the    unfortunate 
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lady  who  had  been   made  the  innocent  instrument  ot 
his  over-weening  ambition. 

During  Mary's  reign  Warwick's  grandson,  Ambrose, 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  although  the  county  was 
involved  in  the  rising  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  in  February  1554  to  depose  the  Queen 
and  prevent  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  ^pain,  the 
House  of  Warwick  was  not  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
which  was  speedily  quasheel. 

Warwickshire  was  not  permitted  to  escape  the 
cruelties  and  persecutions  which  distinguished  the 
disastrous  reitjn  of  Mary,  and  amoiiu  the  historical 
memories  which  the  ounty  should  for  ever  honour  and 
cherish  with  undyiiij^  love  are  those  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Robert  Glover  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Lewis,  both  of 
Mancetter,  and  of  others  ;  the  former  of  whom  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Coventry  on  September  19, 
1555,  in  company  with  Cornelias  Bungey. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  county 
had  its  part  in  the  general  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  at  large.  The  fear  of  the  threatened 
Armada  of  i  585  found  Warwickshire,  as  other  counties, 
ready  and  willing  to  furnish  its  quota  (/  men  and 
money  for  the  defence  of  England.  And  as  the  time 
of  danger  drew  nearer  and  the  designs  of  Philip  of 
Spain  became  a  reality,  the  numbers  of  the  levies 
made  in  the  county  increased,  until  ui  December 
1587  the  Lord-Lieutenant  received  orders  from  the 
Queen  to  provide  600  men,  prrperl)-  selected  and 
equipped.      Large   loans  were  also   successfully   raised, 
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'Oh  :   hi)»  this  spring  iit  love  ri-jcmbk-th 
Th--  uncfrtjin  glory  of  an  April  ^Liy  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  bi-auty  of  the  sun, 
An. I  by  an. I  by  a  clou.l  takri  all  away." 
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Birth  of  Shakespeare 

although  from  the  St:itc  Papers  one  gathers  that  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  families,  probably 
Catholics,  who  objecteil  to  contribute.  One  great 
happening  only  i"  the  county  marked  this  perioii  as 
one  destined  to  be  ultimately  regardeil  as  of  world- 
wide interest  and  importance.  On  April  2^,  i  564,  at 
Stratford-oii-.Xvon,  William  Shakespeare,  <ine  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  any  age,  was  born.  A  genius  not 
alone  destined  to  reflect  undying  lustre  upon  the 
literature  of  the  wonderfully  rich  Fli/.abethan  age,  but 
to  survive  through  succeeding  centuries  of  change 
in  men,  modes  of  thought  and  fashion  as  no  other 
writer  has. 

Rather  less  than  half  a  century  after  Shakespeare's 
birth  the  county  was  once  more  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  famous  (iunpowder  Plot.  Not  only  were  many 
of  the  chief  conspirators  members  of  well-known 
Warwickshire  families,  but  much  of  the  plotting  took 
place  in  the  county.  The  conspiracy,  which  was  in- 
tended to  compass  the  death  of  King  James  and  his 
eldest  son  Prince  Henry,  and  other  Protestant  noblemen 
on  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  in  November  1605, 
was  in  the  beginning  largely  the  work  of  one  Robert 
Catesby,  of  Bushwood  Hall,  near  I^apworth.  Catesbv 
had  taken  part  in  the  abortive  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of 
F.ssex  in  the  previous  reign,  but  had  been  pardoned 
after  having  paid  a  tine  amounting  to  ;^3000.  He 
would  appear  to  have  been  "  the  born  plotter  "  he  was 
called  by  an  historian  of  the  period,  for  he  was  mixed 
up   in    numerous  conspiracies   previous   to   the  *'gun- 
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powilir  treason,"  which  CDst  him  his  lite.  At  one  time 
he  was  probably  a  Protestant,  as  he  niarricil  a  dauu;htcr 
of"  Sir  Thomas  I.eigh,  ot' Stoneleiuh  Abbey. 

Catesby  and   his  t"elK)w  conspirators,  in   addition   to 
compassing  the  death  ot*  King  James  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  proposed  to  sei/e  the  person  ot   Prince  Charles 
or  that  of  the  iVincess  I'.li/.abeth,  then  living  at  Comi>e 
Abbey,   near  Coventry,   which    had    been    but   recently 
erected   by  Lord    Harrington.      The  ultimate  intention 
beiny  to  marry  the  IVincess  to  some  Catholic  nobleman. 
Catesby's    mother    was    a     Roman    Catholic,    a     .Miss 
Throckmorton     of    Coughton    Court,    near     Alcesti.r. 
His  father,  originally  a  Protestant,  had  been  frequently 
brought    to    book    and    fined    for    recusancy.      It   was 
probably    the    persecution    of    his    father    that    turned 
Robert  Catesby's  undoubteii   gifts  for  plotting  into  the 
channel    of  the  famous   (iunpowder    Conspiracy.      He 
at  first  associateii   himself  with   thn  c  desperaiioes,  and 
ultimately  with   Ciuido   b'awkes.       l  he   plotters  met   to 
arrange  the  details  of  their   plan  chiefly  at  Bushwood, 
Clopton,    Coughton    Court,    and    the    ancient    manor- 
house  of  Norbrook,  not  far  from  Warwick,  the  home  of 
John  drant,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators.       This  latter 
place   was  the   magazine  where  the  arms  were  storeti, 
and  also  a  general    rendezvous,  but   the    headquarters 
were  the  Lion  Inn,  at  Dunchurch. 

.At  this  time  Catesby  himself  was  residing  at  Ashby 
St.  Ledgers,  Northamptonshire,  after  he  had  sold  his 
Warwickshire  estates.  The  plan  was  to  have  a  hunting 
match   at    Dunsmore,    near   Dunchurch,   and    then    the 
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"the  spring,  the  summer. 
The  chilHing  autumn,  anpy  wintc,  change 
Their  wi.nte.i  livi  rics." 
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Gunpowder  Plot 


conspirators,  on  receiving  the  news  that  Guide  Fawkes 
portion  of  the  work  had  been  faithfully  accomplished, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  blown  up,  were  to  ride 
ofF  to   Combe    Abbey  and    sei/.e    the    person    of   the 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

On  the  5th  of  November  there  was  a  large  musler 
of  people— invited  by  Sir  Kvcnird  Digby,  whose  part  in 
the  plot  it  was  to  bring  about  a  "rising"  in  the  Mid- 
lands—concerned at  Dunchurch, ostensibly  for  a  hunting 
party.  All  day  they  hung  about  the  street  of  the  little 
town,  or  sat  in  the  parlour  of  the  low-gabled  Lion  Inn, 
hungering  for  news.  Towards  midnight  these  were 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  arrival  of  Catesby,  Roke- 
wood,  Percy,  the  Wrights,  and  others  who  had  fled 
from  London  on  the  arrest  of  Guido  Fawkes  the  tught 
before,  whilst  he  was  at  work  in  the  vaults  'neneath  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  laying  the  train  that  was  to 
explode  the  gunpowder  on  the  following  day. 

The  principal  conspirators,  whc,  instead  of  fleeing 
the  country  on  Fawkes'  arrest,  had  proceeded  post-haste 
to  Dunchurch,  in  the  hope  of  still  seizing  the  Princess 
and  raising  a  rebellion  in  her  name,  on  reaching  the 
village  decided  to  continue  their  flight,  with  others  who 
joined  them,  on  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  plot. 

It  was  ultimately  decided  to  make  a  stand  at  Hol- 
beach  House,  Staflfordshire,  the  residence  of  Stephen 
Littleton,  who  had  only  recently  joined  the  conspiracy. 
To  reach  it  they  had  to  ford  a  river,  and  in  doing  so 
their  arms  and  ammunition  became  damp.  Whilst 
drying  the   powder  in   front   of  the   fire  a  spark   fell 
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amongst  it  ;  an  explosion  occurred,  and  Catesby, 
Moryan,  Kokcwood,  and  Grant  were  badly  burned  ; 
and  several  of  those  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
the    fugitives     took    advantage    of    the    confusion     to 

escape. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff  of  Worcestershire  and 
his  posse  at  Holbeach,  the  house — which  had  been 
seriously  damaged  by  the  explosion— was  attacked,  and 
Catesby  and  Percy,  a  member  of  the  Northumberland 
family,  were  shot  in  the  courtyard,  where  they  had  in- 
tentionally exposed  themselves.  Rokewood  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  with  Winter,  Grant, 
Morgan,  and  several  less  known  plotters  who  had 
retreated  into  the  house.  Others  were  afterwards 
taker,  whilst  hiding  in  the  cover  afforded  by  Snitterfield 
Bushes,  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Warwick. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  notable  conspiracies 
in  English  history,  the  heinousness  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  both  in  the 
period  immediately  following  its  failure  and  in  recent 
times.  With  the  capture  and  death  of  the  chief  par- 
ticipants, and  the  ultimate  trial  and  punishment  of 
those  who  had  not  succeeded  in  making  good  the'.r 
escape,  Warwickshire  once  more  relapsed  into  its 
normal  condition  of  peace  and  quietude,  from  which  it 
was,  however,  destined  to  be  rudely  awakened  by  the 
yet  more  stirring  events  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  1. 
and   his  parliament   the  county  generally  declared  itselt 
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Commencement  of  Civil  War 

strongly  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  the  then  owner  of 
Warwick  Castle,  Robert  Grcville,  Lord  Brooke,  being 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  bitter  of  the  early 
opponents  of  the  King.  Prominent  upon  the  side  of 
Charles,  however,  was  found  Sir  William  Dugdale  of 
Blythe  Hall,  the  antiquary  and  historian,  who,  holding 
office  as  one  of  the  royal  heralds  and  as  Garter  Kitig-at- 
Arms,  journeyed  with  the  King  to  Nottingham  and  made 
the  proclamation  when  the  royal  standard  was  set  up 
on  August  22,  1642.  The  disastrous  Civil  War  may 
be  said  to  have  then  begun,  notwithstanding  that  two 
days  previously  a  hot  skirmish  had  taken  place  at  Long 
Itchington,  some  tet.  miles  to  the  east  of  Warwick, 
between  the  King's  forces  and  those  of  the  Parliament 
under  Lord  Brooke  and  Lord  Grey. 

Although  the  first  serious  encounter  between  the 
opposing  parties  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Worcester  on  September  23,  when  Prince  Rupert 
gained  an  advantage  over  a  body  of  Parliamentarian 
troops,  what  may  be  called  the  first  battle  of  the  war 
took  place  just  a  month  later,  a  little  to  the  south  ot 
Kineton,  on  the  plain  below  Edge  Hill,  by  which  latter 
name  the  engagement  is  known. 

Following  hard  upon  the  raising  of  the  Royal 
standard  at  Nottingham,  Lord  Essex  at  the  head  of  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  seized  Worcester.  About  the 
middle  of  September  the  King  and  the  army  which  had 
flocked  to  his  standard  mar  hed  to  Shrewsbury,  from 
which  town  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month  they 
set  out  for  London.     On  the  i8th  of  October  Charles 
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uas  quartcrt-a  at  Packington  Old  Hall,  the  home  of  Sir 
K<,hcrt  Fisher,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  ot 
Coventry.  On  the  19th  a.ul  20th  the  Royal  forces  were 
at  Kenilworth,  next  day  at  Southam,  and  on  Saturday, 
-nd,  Charles  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Toby  Chauncy  at 
Kd«ecote  House,  near  Cropredy,  just  over  the  Iwder 
in  Oxfordshire  ;  whilst  Prince  Rupert  and  a  body  ot 
troops  were  encamped  a  few  miles  to  the  north  at 
Wormleighton  House,  the  main  body  ot  the  Royalist 
army  being  gathered  at  Edgecotc  and  Cropredy. 

Essex,  who  had  left  Worcester  upon  hearing  ot  the 
Royalist  move  towards  the  capital,  reached  K.neton  on 
the  eve  of  the  2:nd  of  October  with  a  portion  ot  his 
army,  numbering  about    13,000  foot  and  regular  horse, 
with  some  700  dragoons.     He  was  thus  numerically 
inferior  to  the  Royalists,  whose  forces  numbered  about 
two  thousand  more  foot.     The  intention  ot  the  Parlia- 
mentary leader  was  to  rest  his  men  on  the  tollowing 
aay   (Sunday),  so    as  to    allow  the   remainder   ot    his 
troops  to  come  up  with  him.     These  consisted  ot  two 
regiments  of  foot,  eleven  troops  of  horse,  and  seven 

nieces  of  ordnance. 

The  approach  of  E.scx,  the  number  ot  his  forces 
and  his  intentions  became  known  to  Prince  Rupert, 
through  the  pickets  which  he  had  judiciously  stationed 
on  the  high  ground  at  Burton  Dassett.  A  hasty  council 
of  war  w\is  held  at  Cropredy,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  attempt  to  check  the  Parliamentary  advance,  and  to 

give  Essex  battle. 

Throughout    the   night    of  Saturday    October    22, 
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Battle  of  Edge  Hill 

the  whole  district  was  astir  with  the  movements  <it 
troops,  the  little  town  of  Kineton,  the  Tysoe  villages, 
Butler's  Marston,  Burton  Dassett,  Warmington,  Crop- 
redy,  and  Wormleighton  Ucing  terror-struck  with  the 
massing  of  the  rival  forces  and  passage  of  swittly- 
travelling  messengers. 

Almost  before  it  was  light  the  main  body  of  the 
Royal  army  struck  camp,  and  marched  by  way  of 
Mollington  and  Warmington  to  a  position  on  the 
Edge  Hills  extending  from  Edge  Hill  House  on  the 
south  to  Knowle  End  on  the  north,  the  King's 
standard  being  placed  and  displayed  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Round  Tower.  The  Royal  Line  was 
well  protected  both  on  its  flanks  and  in  the  rear  ;  whilst 
a  complete  view  of  the  Parliamentarian  army,  then 
disposed  in  three  lines  of  battle  on  the  plain  below  in 
front  of  the  little  town  of  Kineton,  was  obtainable, 
the  'rround  in  front  of  the  Parliamentarians  being 
even  more  "  ope"  "    han  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

There  would  ppear  to  have  been  good  hope  on  the 
RoyalisL  side  ot  a  successful  issue  to  the  impending 
battle.  The  advantage  of  position  certainly  lay  with 
Charles'  troops.  The  King,  after  reconnoitring  the 
enemv  through  a  telescope  from  Knowle  End,  where 
now  stands  a  crown-shapeii  mound  planted  with  trees, 
rode  along  the  lines  of  his  army  clad  in  steel,  wearing 
a  St'  ind  garter,  and  a  black  velvet  mantle  over  his 
sui.  ..  armour.  He  afterwards  addressed  the  oflicers, 
gathered  in  his  tent  for  last  instructions,  in  these  words, 
"  Come  life  or  death,  your  King  will  bear  you  company." 
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It  was  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  King's  Licutenant- 
(.ciicral,  who  acted  as  impromptu  chaplain  and  offered 
up  a  quaint  and  brief  prayer  in  these  words  :  "  O  Lord, 
Th.'u  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  to-day  !  If  I  f^^^gct 
I'hee,  do  not  Thou  forget  me.      March  on,  boys  !  " 

Through   that   long   Sunday    morning,  on    October 
:  },  1642  (November   Z,  new  style),  the  f<^'-ces  of  Lord 
Ks'sex  lay  and  watched  the  enemy  on  the  heights  above 
them,  and   distant    from    them   scarcely    more   than  a 
couple   of  miles  ;    showing   no   disposition    to  risk  an 
attack    upon    a    position    which    was    undoubtedly    so 
advantageous  as   to   be   worth   several  thousand  men. 
At  about  one  o'clock  it  was  decided  by  the  King  and 
his  officers  to  descend  the  steep  flice  of  the  cliff,  and 
make    a     frontal    attack     upon     the     Parliamentarians 
disposed   in   a   long   line   passing  through    Battle    and 
Thistle  Farms.     In  Essex's  own  regiment  commanding 
a    troop   was    Oliver    Cromwell,   then    forty-one,  who 
was  destined  to  ultimately  crush  the  Royal  cause  on 
the  fieUls  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby. 

IVince  Rup  r,  who,  earlier  in  the  dp.y,  had  caused 
embarrassment  bv  his  refusal  to  serve  under  orders 
save  those  of  King  Charles  himself,  led  the  cavalry 
on  the  ri-ht,  Lord  Wilmot  on  the  left,  whilst  the  com- 
mand of  the  centre  was  vested  in  Sir  Jacob  Astley 
and  General  Ruthven,  with  the  Kin-  and  reserves  of 
pensioners  in  the  rear.  Although  the  day  was  fine 
overhead  the  ground  was  wet  and  miry,  and  proved 
heavy  "  yoing  "  for  troops  already  fatigued  by  several 
daysOf  rapid  marching.      Close   upon   two  o'clock  the 
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miitflcii  boom  of  two  cannon  tired  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians rolled  across  the  plain  and  reverberated 
amid  the  cliffs  of  the  Kdge  Hills.  The  momentous 
opening  of  the  great  Civil  War  had  come. 

The  Royalists'  cavalry  on  the  left  swept  round,  and 
charged  upon  the  body  of  Parliamentarian  troops  located 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Battle  Farm,  where  Essex  had 
placed  some  of  his  artillery.  They  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  Prince  Rupert's  charge  along  the 
right  wing  met  with  more  success  as  it  drove  back  Sir 
James  Ramsay  and  the  force  under  his  command.  But 
unhappily  for  the  King  the  Prince  rushed  onwards 
towards  Kineton  with  characteristic  heedlessness  to 
plunder  the  Parliamentarian  baggage  train,  unmimiful 
of  the  fact  that  his  help  was  needed,  as  the  Royalists 
were  losing  ground  on  other  parts  of  the  field. 

At  this  hour  of  the  day,  although  the  Parliamentary 
left  was  crumpled  up  and  forced  back,  the  right  wing 
held  its  own,  as  did  also  the  centre  ;  and  when 
Rupert  returned  from  his  impetuous  pursuit,  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve  his  error  of  judgment.  The  enemy's 
centre  had  not  only  stood  firm  but  had  advanced,  forcing 
the  Royalists  to  retreat.  The  arrival  of  John  Hampden, 
with  a  body  of  troops  who  promptly  opened  fire  upon 
the  Prince's  horsemen,  causing  them  to  flee  in  great 
confusion,  completed  the  disaster,  Rupert  himself 
having  to  throw  away  his  hat  and  plumes  lest  they 
should  offc"  a  mark  to  the  enemy's  musketeers. 

The  Royal  army  was  now  indeed,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  in  imminent  danger  of  a  disastrous  and 
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trushiiig  defeat,  nwiiii:  to  the  severe  pressure  on  its 
left  front.  The  King  himself  was  within  easy  musket 
shot  of  the  I'arlian'.entarian  advance  lines,  and  the 
advantage  that  Kuperr  had  won  by  his  gallant  charge 
earlier  in  the  day  had  been  thrown  away,  and  the 
ground  from  which  Ramsay's  troopers  had  been 
dislodged  re<KCupied. 

Both  armies  suffered  severely,  almost  equally  so, 
states  a  contemporary  account,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Parliamentarians  had  held  their  ground  and  the 
Royalists  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  assault, 
the  advantage  was  with  some  justness  claimed  by  the 
former.  The  number  of  killed  was  very  large,  but 
contemporary  estimates  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  figures  of  any  exactness. 
Indeed,  the  ideas  of  those  taking  part  in  the  struggle 
were  so  divergent  that  one  authority  put?  the  number 
at  5000,  whilst  others  are  between  that  figure  and  the 
lowest  of  all,  which  is  1000.  Probably  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  who,  present  during  the  engagement,  after- 
wards went  over  the  field  and  estimated  the  number 
of  those  actually  slain  to  have  been  rather  more  than 
I  100,  is  approximately  correct. 

The  two  young  princes,  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  respectively,  were  both  upon  the  field  during 
the  battle,  under  the  charge  of  the  famous  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  physician  to  the  King.  He  it  appears  forgot  both 
his  own   danger    and    that   of  his   roval    charges,   and 
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taking  out  a  b(X)k  remained  absorbed  in  it  until  the 
bullets  were  actually  singing  round  his  heail  and  he 
and  the  Princes  in  imminent  danger,  when  he  and  they 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  the  d(^vtor 
continued  his  reading  of  Virgil.  An  almost  equally 
famous  man,  Richard  Baxter,  was  at  the  same  time 
preaching  at  .Vlcester  some  twenty  miles  off,  little 
knowing  that  whilst  he  was  expounding  his  text  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,"  a  tierce 
struggle  was  being  waged  at  Edge  Hill,  the  sullen 
booming  of  whose  cannon  was  heard  by  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Although  the  enclosures  have  altered  the  general 
appearance  of  the  field  of  battle  from  that  which  it  bore 
on  that  disastrous  Sunday  of  October  23,  1642,  the 
main  lines  can  even  nowadays  be  traced  with  con- 
siderable clearness  and  accuracy.  And  the  "  Sun 
Rising,"  a  fine,  old  stone  house,  has  survived  the 
course  of  the  years,  as  has  also  the  old  Beacon  Tower,  at 
Burton  Dassett,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  first  signal 
fire  was  kindled  in  the  cresset  by  the  Parliamentarians 
to  send  the  news  of  the  battle  London-v.ards  to  the 
next  station  at  Ivinghoe,  some  forty  miles  distant, 
and  thence  to  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

There  were  two  romantic  incidents  in  connection 
with  this  famous  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  The  first  was 
the  capture  and  recovery  of  the  Royal  stand.;rd  ;  the 
second  the  alleged  conduct  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
was  afterwards  destined  to  become  so  great  and  success- 
ful a  Parliamentary  leader. 
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The  Statulani  was  taken   in  consequence  of  IVince 
Rupert's  error  of  judgment  in    not  following  up  his 
success  of  breaking  the  left  Parliamentary  wing.     The 
'atter    forces    rallying     whilst    RufXTt's    troops    were 
engaged  in  pillaging  the  '^-ggage  at  Kineton,  and  being 
assisteii  by  some  of  the  cavalry,  which   had  retormeii, 
drove  the   Royal   infantry   back,  and  in  the  melee   Sir 
Kdmund    Verney,  the   stanilard-bearer,  was   slain   and 
ihe  flag  captured.     The  capturcr  was  an  Knsign  Young, 
in  Sir  \Vm.  Constable's  troop,  who  brought  it  to  the 
Karl  of  Kssex.     The  latter  hand'.-d  it  for  safe  custody 
to  his  own   private  seer  Mry,  named  Chambers,  who, 
elated   at   his   p/.-'c,   rode  about  waving  it,   and   thus 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  Royalist  nfllicers, 
a  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Lord  John  Stewart's  troop  ; 
who,  determining  to  rescue  the  colours,  took  trom  a 
wounded  or  dead  Roundhead  an  orange  scarf,  and  thus 
distjuised   by   the    Parliamentarian  badge   boldly   rode 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  telling  the  bearer  of  the 
Standard  "  it  were  a  shame  that  so  '  onourable  a  trophy 
of  war    should    be   borne    by    a    penman,"    and   thus 
persuaded  the    oo  credulous  custodian  to  give  it  up. 
Once   the   flag   was   in    his   possession   Captain    Smith 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse  galloped  back  into  the  Royal 
lines  in  safety,  and    after  the    battle  received    a  veil- 
merited    reward,    the    honour    of    knighthood    at    the 
hands  of  the  King.      He  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
person   to   be    k-iighted   by  an    English  sovereign   on 
the  field  of  battle. 

The     part    played    by    Crt^mwell    in    the    fight    is 
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rendered  obscure  by  the  conflicting  nature  of  the 
accounts  given  by  various  authorities.  Dut  it  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  o  conspicuous  one.  Dugilalc 
asserts,  probably  upon  in  uff.cient  evidence,  that 
Cromwell  spent  the  time  during  the  battle  satelv 
ensconced  in  the  tower  of  Burton  Dassett  Church, 
watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  day  ;  froiu  which 
retreat  he  only  ilcscendcd  (by  means  of  a  bell  rojie) 
when  he  had  v/itnessed  the  rout  of  the  Parliamentary 
left  wing. 

Another  account,  given  by  I)cn«..l  Holies,  who  was 
present  in  command  of  some  of  the  reserves  on  the 
Parliamer  tary  siuc,  states  thai  he  (Cromwell)  was 
greatly  blamed  for  not  bringing  up  his  men  and  taking 
part  in  the  .^ction,  and  goes  on  to  state  "  he  was  as 
arra  it  a  coward  as  he  was  notoriously  perfidious, 
ambitious,  and  hypocritical.  This  was  his  base  keeping 
out  of  the  field  of  Kineton,  where  he  with  his  troop  of 
horse  came  not  -n,  impudently  and  ridiculously  aflirm- 
ing,  the  day  after,  that  he  haa  all  that  day  been  seeking 
the  army  ard  plac"^  of  fight,  though  his  quarters  were 
at  a  village  near  at  hand,  whence  he  could  not  find  his 
way,  nor  be  directed,  when  the  ordnance  was  heard  for 
twenty  or  t*>irty  miles  off." 

The  probability,  ni,.withstanding  Holies'  detailed 
charge  of  cowardice  against  the  future  Lord  Protector, 
ii  that  Cro.nwell  did  take  his  shari  in  the  fighting, 
although  possibly  he  was  not  pr-sent  at  t-he  outset 
of  the  battle. 

During  the  year  folio    ing  the  badle,  which  had  left 
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the  Parliamentary  forces,  t.rcd  bv  for.nl  marches  before 
thev  c.mmencea,  Kk.  exhausted  t..  pursue  the  struugie 
ifter  two  hours'  desperate  fighting,  leaving  the  L«»u  on 
r.ud  open  to  the  King  (which  was  trom  the  Royalist 
point  of  view  a  tacit  victory),  Charles  was  once  more  at 
Kineton,  where  he  met  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who 
haa  been  holding  her  Court  at  New  Place,  Stratford- 
„n-\von  The  King  came  from  Oxford,  and  had  with 
him  I'riuce  Charles'and  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  wc 
,re  toKi,  rode  forth  "with  most  cheerful  countenances 
to  .eceive  the  blessings  of  so  deare  and  renowned  a 

mother."  , 

The  months  immediately  succeeding  the  hrst  struggle 
at  Kdge  Hill  had  seen  some  great  happenings.      In  the 
west    of    England    both    the    contending    parties    had 
obtained  victories,  Prince   Rupert's  capture  of  Bristol 
and  the  vlefeat  of  Waller  at  Devizes  throwing  a  transient 
yleam  of  hope  across  the  gradually  darkening  prospects 
of  the   Royalists.     Warwick  had  held  out,  possessing 
;i  strong  iarrison,  when    called  upon  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale  \o   surrender    in    the    King's    nr.-^e,  though 
Banbury  yielded.     But  at  Coventry  the  .  ati-Royalist 
taction  was  all  p.)werful,  the  "  rebels,  '  "  sectaries,    and 
"schismatics"  gathered    thick  wivhin  its  walls,  where 
they  deemed  immunity  from  molestation  more  certain 
thaii   in   unprotected    towns.     Kenilworth  at  the  com- 
menc-ment  of  the  war  had  been  garrisoned  tor  the  King, 
hut   the   defenders  were  soon   stealthily  withdrawn  as 
the  rebels  in  the  district  increased  in  numbers  ;  a  fight 
between  -hem   nnd  a  body  of  Parliamentarian  troops 
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from  Coventry  takinj;  place  at  Cunlv  -th   near  Co'cs- 
hill,  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  I    !i:t'  H'H. 

So  far  as  Warwickshire's  part  in  the  Civil  \V.ir  in 
concerned  the  most  stirriny  and  memor'lile  event 
after  the  battle  of  Kilgc  Hill  was  the  attack  upon  nui 
the  destruction  of  a  fnirt  ot  Birmingham  by  Prince 
Rupert  on  Easter  Moniiay  of  the  year  t^4V 

The  sack  and  burning  of  Birmin^.uim  remuiiis  one 
of  the  least  :reditable  incidents  in  the  career  of  one 
around  whom  and  whose  doings  a  savour  (»f  not  entirely 
undeserved  romance  has  H  g  for  centuries.  But  the 
character  of  Rupert,  gallan^,  dashing,  and  {-versoMally 
courageous  as  certainly  he  was,  is  stained  by  acts  n«)t 
only  in  the  Midlands  but  in  the  south-west  {portion. 
of  the  kingdom  which  cannot  easily  be  defended. 

Although  many  echoes  of  the  struggle  which  was 
fiercely  waged,  and  with  varying  fortune  to  the  con- 
tending parties,  up  and  down  the  country  for  a  further 
period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  reached  Warwickshire, 
and  although  several  severe  engagements  were  fough 
ill  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Oxfordshire,  North 
ainptonshire,  and  Berkshire,  no  very  considerabk 
fighting  took  place  in  Warwickshire  itself  after  the 
burning  of  Birmingham.  It  was,  however,  so  near  the 
field  of  other  actions  that  its  peace  was  perpetually 
disturbed  during  the  succeeding  years,  until  the  final 
crushing  of  the  Royalist  adherents  at  Naseby  on  June 
1 4,  1645,  and  the  surrender  of  the  King  to  the 
Scots  in  the  following  year  at  Nev/ark.  Troops  passed 
along  its  peaceful  lanes  on  many  occasions,  and  manor- 
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houses  were  raided  by  detached  bodies  of  Royalists 
and  Parliamentarians,  producing  a  feeling  of  unrest  and 
insecurity  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  imparting  an 
element  of  romance  to  many  a  time-worn  building. 

With  the  return  of  Charles  11.  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  during  the  brief  campaign 
succeeding  his  invasion  of  England  to  assert  his  king- 
ship, whfch  ended  so  disastrously  on  "Cromwell's 
day,"  September  3,  1651,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
Warwickshire  once  more  knew  the  presence  of  troops 
within  its  peaceful  confines,  and  the  hurrying  to  and  fro 
along  its  lanes  and  byways  of  fugitive  Royalists  and 
armed  pursuers. 

After  the  battle  Charles,  whilst  escaping  in  disguise, 
in  company  with  Miss  Jane  Lane,  fled  into  Warwick- 
shire, narrowly  escaping  capture  by  some  of  the  Lord 
l>rotcctor's  men  near  Bearley  Cross.  It  was  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  hv>use  at  Long  Marston  that  the  royal  fugi- 
tive, to  render  his  disguise  more  effective,  took  his  turn 
at  the  kitchen  spit  !  And  Packington  Old  Hall  also 
sheltered  him  and  his  companion  during  their  flight. 

Although  through  the  Civil  War  Warwickshire  had 
been,  as  a  whole,  strongly  for  the  Parliament,  and  after- 
wards Cromwell's  government  had  been  received  with 
but  little  disfavour  in  the  county,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
people  from  joining  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  welcoming 
back  Charles"ll.  in  1 660.  We  are  told  by  the  historians 
of  the  period  that  addresses  were  sent  from  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  county,  and  prayers  were  heartily  said  for 
the  restored  King  in  all  churches.     Bonfires  blazed  and 
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The  Birmingham  Riots 

hells  rang,  and  though  some  Puritans  looked  sour 
there  was  outward  satisfaction  if  not  real  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  sighed  for  the  gaieties  and 
flesh-pots  of  Eg>-pt  under  the  severely  repressive  rule 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  Warwickshire  played  no  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  the  half  century  which  immediately 
succet-ded  the  Restoration,  the  year  of  the  first  Jacobite 
Rebellion  of  1 7 1 5  witnessed  some  remarkable  disturb- 
ances, attended  by  great  destruction  of  property  and 
loss  of  life,  at  Birmingham,  in  consequence  ot  the 
preaching  of  the  notorious  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  sougl.t 
only  too  successfully  to  stir  up  the  animosity  of  the 
people  against  their  Nonconformist  brethren.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  fiery  priest's  cflForts  Birmingham  was 
the  scene  of  serious  rioting,  during  which  most  of  the 
"  meeting-houses,"  as  th^-y  were  then  called,  belongmg 
to  the  Nonconformists  were  sacked  and  burned. 

And  again  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  in 
July  14  to  17,  1 79 1,  the  evil  passions  of  the  people 
were  once  more  inflamed  for  "  Church  and  King,"  with 
the  result  that  the  town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
violent  mob,  and  two  chapels  and  some  fine  houses- 
including  that  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  its  magnificent 
library,  containing  many  unpublished  MSS.,  and  the 
laboratory  in  which  he  had  made  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations from  which  the  world  had  so  greatly 
benefited— were  burned  to  the  ground.  The  trials  of 
the  rioters,  held  some  weeks  later,  present  a  curious 
picture    of  the    temper   of  the    times.      Few    of  the 
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law-hrcakcrs  were  convicted,  even  when  the  evidence 
was  overwhelmintr  against  them,  many  of  the  most 
notorious  delinquents  heinjr  acquitted  upc»n  the  flimsiest 
of  pretexts. 

Situated  tar  inland,  the  French  wars  of  the  closing 
years  n{  the  eighteenth  ami  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  made  little  impression  upon  the  lite  and  history 
of  a  county  so  agricultural  in  its  character  anil  pursuits. 
But  it  is  oidy  just  to  adil  that  it  was  in  the  forefront  ot 
the  Volunteer  movement  which  had  its  birth  in  the 
year  1794.  Two  years  later,  although  Birmingham,  a 
then  growing  town,  was  excused  from  raising  any  men, 
the  county,  in  response  to  the  Act  for  providing  an 
augmentation  of  the  Militia,  raised  900  men.  There  was, 
notwithstanding  its  exemption,  no  lack  ot  enthusiasm 
in  "  the  c:n-)ital  of  the  Midlands,"  and  a  sum  amounting 
to  upwards  of  / 10,000  was  contributed  by  the  town  to 
the  national  subscription  to  provide  funds  to  repel  the 
threatened  invasion.  And  we  also  find  that  private 
individuals,  to  show  their  patriotism,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  their 
horses  and  vehicles,  "to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency 
for  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores." 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  at  this  present  time,  so  remote 
in  the  resources  o'"  civilisation  now  possessed  from  the 
periotl  to  which  we  nave  just  referred,  to  re.u.se  the 
terror-stricken  state  and  unrest  of  the  country  at  large 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  domination  of  Europe 
bv  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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Warwick  grew  little,  though  remaining  the  county  town  ; 
and  even  the  anciently  renowned  city  of  Coventry  had 
but  an  uneventful  history,  and  progress  chiefly  reHiark- 
alijc  for  its  development  of  the  ribbon  intiustry. 

Birmingham  was  as  yet  almost  unthought  of  as  a 
great  industrial  centre  of  population,  and  a  peaceful 
contentment  with  the  things  that  be  was  the  chief 
viistinguishing  feature  of  the  life  of  the  county  and 
most  of  its  towns  and  villages. 

The  history  of  Warwickshire  during  the  middle 
and  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  chiefly 
industrial,  although  the  period  which  has  seen  the  rise 
of  Birmingham  has  not  been  entirely  without  an  under- 
lying element  of  romance.  The  "  hardware  town  "  had 
from  early  times,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
attr.acted  many  artisans,  skilHd  workmen,  and  ingenious 
inventors  to  itself  b  •  reason  of  its  freedom  from  cor- 
porate restrictions.  And  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  commenced  to  grow  and  expand,  not,  of 
course,  at  first  with  the  rapidity  that  was  later  on 
to  mark  its  advance  ;  but,  nevertheless,  with  an  ex- 
pansion which  was  notable  and  also  marked  in  the 
character  of  its  industries.  The  gun  and  sword  trades, 
which  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  grew 
steadily  ;  and  to  these  were  added  others  connected 
with  ir  "  steel,  and  brass,  and  in  the  days  of  Edm.und 
Burke  the  rir.e  of  the  jewellery  trade,  and  that  of  other 
ornaments,  had  made  it  what  he  described  .is  "  the  toy 
shop  of  Europe." 

Indeed,  the  growth   and    progress   of  Birmingham 
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has  shed  uix)!!  Warwickshire  almost  all  the  lustre  which 
it  has  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century,  and  since  the 
passing  away  of  the  more  stirring  days  of  internecine 
strife.  As  was  liut  natural  the  town,  now  become  a 
centre  of  a  vast  unrepresented  population,  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  agita'^ion  which  pre- 
ceded the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  i8^2  ; 
and  its  famous  public  meetings  in  support  of  that 
measure  not  only  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
county  as  well  as  Birmingham  itself,  but  also  the 
Midlands  generally. 

Defea'^ed  .n  i8;, i,  the  measure  was  reintroduced  in 
the  following  year,  and  was  read  a  third  time  on  the 
19th  of  March,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  It  passed  its  second  read- 
ing, but  there  were  grave  fears  &  it  would  be  thrown 
out  at  the  third.  An  enormous  gath'-ring  ot  the 
Birmingham  Union  on  New  Hall  Hill,  at  which 
200,000  people  were  stated  to  be  present,  took  place 
in  support  of  the  Bill.  In  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  sent  by  this  great  gathering,  it  was  prayed 
that  they  would  not  mutilate  the  Bill,  and  that  they 
"  would  not  drive  to  despair  a  high-minded,  a  generous, 
and  fearless  people." 

The  news  that  the  Bill  was  defeated  and  that  Lord 
Grey  had  resigned  stirred  up  the  whole  population — 
timid  and  fearless,  enthusiasts  and  apathetics  alike 
— whose  anger  and  determination  t^o  see  this  measure 
become  law  were  manifested  in  no  uncerta  n  way. 
Still  treasured  in  some   houseiiolds  are  copies   of  the 
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placards     that     were     exhibited,     which      bore     these 
words  :  — 

Norict;. 

No   Taxc-i  paid  here 

Until 

The  Reform  Bill  is  Passed. 

In  the  subsequent  imitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  Birmino;ham  also  took  its  part,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  there  was  once  more  serious  riotinu. 

The  political  prominence  of  Birmingham,  Hrst  earned 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  has  continued  of  steady 
growth,  although  its  "great  fame  for  hearty,  wilful 
affected  disloyalty"  asserted  by  Clarendon  happily  no 
longer  abides  with  it. 

Set  in  the  heart  of  Kngland  Warwickshire  has,  to 
its  great  gain  in  the  past,  been  immune  from  much 
of  the  storm  and  stress  which  affected  the  coastwise 
towns  and  border  counties.  But  if  neither  history  nor 
romance  is  so  fully  found  in  its  records  as  in  those  of 
some  other  districts,  neither  has  it  suffered  so  severely 
in  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  buildings  and  churches 
as  have  its  less  fortunate  sister  counties. 
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lAYRK     WARWICK    TOWN   :     I  IV     HIST.JRY     /  M)     ROMANCE 

iMt  town  of  Warwick  '.s  undoulncaiy  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  has 
been  considereti  the  .hief  town  of  the  shire.  Situated 
upon  .1  '*y  plateau  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  blessed  with  a  vlry  and  fertile  soil,  with 
luxuriant  meadows  on  one  side  and  well-wooded  and 
well-cultivateil  lawns  on  the  other,  it  may  well  have 
been  a  spot  chosen  for  a  settlement  in  ancient  times. 
|oht>  Rous,  painstaking  native  historian,  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  Warwick  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
ancient  liritons,  who,  indeed,  almost  invariably  sJected 
such  situations  as  were  afforded  by  the  plateau  existing 
at  Warwick  for  their  chief  encampments  or  towns. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  indeed  that  Gutherline  v.r 
Kimberline,  one  of  the  British  kings  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  was  the  founder  of  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Warwick,  and  thnr  Guiderius,  the  former's 
son,  enlarged  the  town  and  bestowed  upon  it  consider- 
able privileges.  Originally,  according  to  Rous,  it  was 
known    as    CaT-guthleon,    contracted    into    Casr-leon, 
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derived  from  Cser,  a  fortress,  and  Guthliiie,  the  name 
of  its  founder. 

In  these  ancient  days,  the  echoes  of  which  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  and  the 
records  of  which  are  at  best  scanty,  Warwick  suffered, 
as  did  most  other  places  even  in  the  centre  of 
England,  from  the  incursions  of  the  I'icts  and  Scots, 
and  the  wars  of  the  tribes.  Indeed  the  former  nearly 
destroyed  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  it  remained 
practically  in  ruins  until  Caractacus  erected  a  palace  tor 
himself,  founded  a  church  in  the  market-place  dedicated 
to  St.  John  Baptist,  and  was  instrumental  in  rebuilding 
much  of  the  town. 

A  little  later,  and  from  the  south  of  England 
gradually  came  to  Warwick  the  knowledge  of  Caesar's 
landing  and  Conquest  of  Britain  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Roman  legions,  spreading  inwards  from  the  coast, 
extended  their  sway  into  the  centre  of  England  and, 
according  to  several  authorities,  founded  forts  and 
garrisons  at  various  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
of  which  Warwick,  called  by  them  Presidium,  was 
one.  That  it  was,  however,  a  place  of  any  consider- 
able importance  during  the  Roman  occupation  seems 
very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  statements  to  that 
effect  made  by  Camden  and  Dugdale. 

But  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Roman  legions, 
under  Ostorius,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  once  again  almost  utterly  destroyed. 

After  remaining  in  ruins  for  some  years  it  was  rebuilt 
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by  Constatitinc,  the  father  of  Uter  Pcndragon,  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  slain  during  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Pitts  and  Scots,  and  the  town  was  reduced  again  to  ruins. 
A  few  years  later  it  was  once  more  restored  by  a  British 
leader,  (Avar,  a  distant  cousin  of  King  Arthur  himself, 
and  renamed  CxT-Gwar.  Under  him  the  town  flourished 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  St.  Dubritius,  afterwards  to 
become  Bishop  of  St  David's,  created  it  his  episcopal 
seat,  and  made  All  Saints  Church  his  cathedral. 

It  was  upon  the  site  of  this  church  that  the  first 
castle  was  ultimately  built  ;  !;id  about  this  time  that 
King  Vortigern  gave  his  ill-judged  invitation  to  the 
Saxons,  who,  arriving  nominally  to  assist  him  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  swords  against  the 
nation  to  whose  assistance  they  had  come. 

St.  Dubritius  fled  during  these  disorders  tf)  Wales 
for  safety,  and  abandoned  Warwick,  his  cathedral,  and 
his  see  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 

One  ancient  historian  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
the  rapine  and  destruction  to  which  the  centre  of 
England  in  general,  and  Warwick  in  particular,  was 
at  that  time  subiected.  And  in  his  pages  one  sees  the 
surging  hosts  of  Picts  and  Scots  and  Britons  and 
Saxons  contending  for  the  mastery  of  what  was,  even 
in  those  days,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable 
districts  of  all  Figland. 

Raided,  bui  acd,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  put 
to  the  swonl,  Warwick  lay  in  ruins  until  the  coming 
of  King  Warremund,  the  forbear  of  the  kings  ot 
Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  town.      Under   his   rule  and 
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that  of  his  descendants  the  town  is  stated  to  have 
flourished  and  ^Town  in  size  and  importance  until  the 
coming  of  the  Danes,  who,  by  their  frequent  invasions, 
overran  not  only  the  south  and  east  of  England  but 
also  its  centre. 

After  some  years,  in  which  it  once  more  lay  in 
ruins,  Warwick  rose  phocnix-like  from  its  ashes  under 
the  hand  of  lady  v^ithelflaed,  daughter  of  King  Alfred 
the  Greit  and  wife  of  King  ^thelred.  This  princess 
in  the  year  915  built  the  Hrst  castle  and  a  fortification 
called  'e  Dungeon  (donjon  or  keep?),  and  this 
building  served  as  the  residence  of  the  earls  from  that 
liate  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  coming  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

Records  of  Warwick  fortunately  remain  from  this 
period  onward  to  that  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
show  that  at  the  latter  date  it  was  a  borough  or  fortified 
town  containing  a  large  number  of  houses  :  113  owned 
by  the  King,  1 12  belonging  to  the  barons  and  others, 
and  the  small  number  of  19  to  the  burgesses.  The  latter 
enjoyed  the  possession  of  these  dwellings,  with  the 
privileges  and  customs  which  they  obtained  in  Edw  i  ; 
the  Confessor's  days,  and  for  these  immunities  they 
paid  six  sextars  of  money,  and  ten  of  the  burgesses 
were  compelled  to  go  with  the  King  in  .lis  lan^l  wars, 
or  in  default  each  of  them  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
shillings.  If  however,  the  King  was  waging  a  war 
over  seas  or  on  the  seas,  in  lieu  of  the  ten  burgesses 
the  borough  was  compelled  to  contribute  four  boat- 
swains and  pay  a  contribution  of  ^'4  in  pence. 
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In  the  early  yars  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Turchill,  a  Saxon,  was  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  man  ot 
great  power,  possessions,  and  influence  ;  and  he  it  was 
who  was  commanded  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
fortify  the  town  more  strongly  by  means  of  walls  and 
ditches,  and  to  add  to  and  strengthen  the  existing 
castle. 

A  little  later  King  William  gave  to  his  Norman 
favourite  Henry  de  Newburgh  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  a  grant  of  the  castle,  town,  and  suburbs, 
to  be  heki  in  capite  per  Strvitum  Comt talus.  The  new 
Earl  conferred  upon  one  of  his  priests  one-tenth  of  his 
tolls,  as  an  offering  for  the  health  of  his  soul.  And 
Roger  de  Newburgh,  his  on,  who  succeeded  him, 
^^4  :  I  OS.  rent  for  a  similar  purpose  to  his  priest. 

In  1 26 1,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  John  de 
Plessetis,  who  had  married  Margery,  the  last  heiress  of 
the  De  Newburghs,  and  thereby  had  succeeded  to  the 
earldom,  granted  to  the  burgesses  a  charter  to  enable 
them  to  hold  each  year  a  fair  lasting  three  days,  for 
which  privilege  they  paid  no  toll, — a  concession  ot 
far  more  value  and  importance  than  appears  to  the 
uninitiated. 

The  male  branch  of  the  De  Newburghs  failing,  the 
family  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Mauduit,  and  one  of 
these,  William,  who  was  a  supporter  of  Henry  III., 
was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  during  the  wars  ot 
the  barons,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  capture,  the 
walls  of  Warwick  Castle  were  destroyed.  He  was 
also  obliged  to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  his 
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Countess  the  then  large  sum  of  1900  marks  (about 
iiz^c).  He  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister's  husband,  William  de  Beauchamp,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  possessed  the  borough  in  chief  in 
I279j  and  also  held  annually  a  fair,  which  lasted  for 
sixteen  days,  commencing  on  the  eighth  day  before  the 
1-east  of  St.  Peter  ad  V'incula,  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Wednesdays. 

A  strange  sidelight  on  these  days  is  thrown  by  the 
record  that  there  was  a  pillory  and  tumbril  as  well  as 
assize  of  bread  in  connection  with  this  fair.  De 
Beauchamp  also  instituted  a  fifteen  days'  fair,  which 
commenced  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  St.  I'etcr  and 
Paul. 

In  the  year  1  Z90  William  de  Beauchamp's  successor, 
Guy,  finding  it  necessary  to  undertake  considerable 
works  for  the  walling  in  of  the  town  and  the  paving  of 
its  streets,  was  granted  a  patent  by  Edward  1.  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  receive  a  toll  during  seven  years 
on  all  vendible  articles.  But  the  works  not  having 
been  completed  within  that  period,  he  and  his  successor 
Thomas  obtained  an  extension  of  the  original  or  similar 
patents  tor  ten  years  longer. 

A  very  interesting?  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  Thomas  de  Beauchamp  we  have  just  referred  to, 
who  had  in  135  i  a  charter  of  free  warren  at  Warwick, 
is  that  he  "at  the  suit  of  his  lady,  nnd  for  the  hea.'vh 
')t  his  own  soul  and  his  ancestors'  souls,"  freed  the 
traders  resorting  hither  for  the  future  from  terrage, 
stallage,   and    all    other    sorts    of  toll.      The    petition 
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having  bccti  made  because  the  said  traders  had  been, 
by  the  heavy  exactions  of  previous  holders  ot  the 
title,  driven  away  trom  the  market  at  Warwick,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  town. 

The  Municipal  history  of  Warwick  is  unfortunately 
very  obscure,  although  there  seems  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  town  was  anciently  incorporated  and  had  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  to  Parliament,  but 
when  It  was  first  incorporated,  and  whether  such  in- 
corporation and  privilege  continued  without  interrup- 
tion is  not  ascertainable.  A  record,  however,  exists  that 
there  was  a  Mayor  in  1279,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  that  twenty-one  years  later  the  Mayor  of  the  day 
and  bailiffs  were  ordered  to  allow  Phillip  de  Rout 
and  William  de  Serdely  reasonable  expenses  for  their 
services  as  members  of  Parliament  for  that  year. 
Afterwards,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the 
King's  m;  date  for  the  same  purpose  was,  strange  to 
tell,  addressed  to  the  bailiffs  only. 

The  earliest  known  date  of  incorporation  under 
roval  charter  with  the  designation  of  bailiff  and 
burgesses  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but 
it  is^certain  that  letters  patent  were  granteil  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1546  to  the  borough  under  the  Municipal 
title  of  "  burgesses  only."  This  grant  of  letters  patent 
was  confirmed  by  one  from  James  1.  in  16 13,  and  was 
again  followed  by  another  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  bearing  the  date  of  March  5,  1694,  which 
remains  the  governing  charter  of  the  borough  down 
to  the  present  time. 
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St.  James's  Chapel 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Warwick  has,  as  we 
have  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  been  larirelv  that 
of  the  county  itself,  and  during  the  ages  when  wars 
and  revolts  swayed  parties  in  England  the  town  played 
its  part  in  the  romantic  and  tragic  happenings  of  those 
times. 

The  old  stone  cross,  which  stood  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  ancient  and  principal  streets  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  has  long  ago  disappeared,  but  in  few 
towns  in  England  are  there  more  notable  survivals  of 
ancient  times  to  be  found  than  in  Warwick.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  buildings  is  the  ancient  Chapel 
of  St.  James,  now  known  as  the  West  Cate,  and 
formerly  as  the  Hongyn  Gate,  standing  where  the  High 
Street  terminates,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  supported 
f  )r  its  entire  length  by  a  lofty  groined  archway,  itself 
placed  on  the  bed-rock  which  rises  several  feet  above 
the  road  surface.  This  structure  anciently  formed  a 
defensive  gateway  to  the  old  and  fortified  town. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  this  chai)el  was  given  by 
Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary. 
That  it  was  of  very  small  value  is  proved  by  the  tact 
that  in  1368,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  latter  was 
estimated  at  only  /,  1 . 

In  1383,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  advowson 
was  given  to  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  and  the 
traternity  established  in  W^arwick  the  same  year  was 
founded  by  a  license  granted  to  Robert  Dynelay, 
Hugh  Cooke,  and  W'illiam  Russell  on  the  20th  of 
April,  giving  them  privilege  to  extend  their  numbers 
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by  luimissiou  of  other  inhabitants  ot  the  borough,  and 
to  build  a  chantry  for  two  priests  to  sing  mass  every 
day  in  th.-  Chapel,  which  stood  over  the  west  gate,  for 
the  good  estate  of  King  Kichard  and  his  consort  Ann  ; 
of  his  mother,  also  Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  saiii  Guild  during  their  lives 
in  this  world,  and  for  the  everlasting  happiness  of  their 
souls,  as  also  for  the  souls  of  King  Kdward  III., 
Kdwarii  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  Kichard  II., 
and  their  royal  progenitors,  and  all  the  faithful  departed. 

Thomas  de  Reauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  eventually 
had  license  to  give  the  ailvowson  of  the  Church  of 
St.  James  at  the  same  time  that  the  Ciuild  brethren 
purchased  two  houses,  a  loft,  and  the  quarry  in  Warwick 
for  their  use. 

At  length,  however,  the  Guild  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr  and  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
Virgin,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  became 
one,  and  four  priests  belonging  to  the  Guilds  sang 
masses;  two  of  them  at  "Our  L.idy's  Chapel"  in 
St.  Mary's,  and  the  others  in  the  two  chapels  built 
over  the  gates.  This  Guild  also  paid  in  part  the 
secular  canons  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  gave  a 
weekly  dole  of  alms  to  eight  poor  people  of  the  Guild, 
and  also  assisted  in  maintaining  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Avon. 

After  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  the 
establishment  was  granted  by  F-dward  VI.,  on  July 
23,  1551,  to  Sir  Nicholas  I'Estrange,  knt.  and  his  heirs. 
And  from  him  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Robert 
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Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester,  who  made  it  in  1571,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  hospital  for  twelve  men,  called 
brethren,  and  a  master,  who  must  be  a  clergyrian  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
\'icar  of  St.  Marj's  if  he  offered  himself  for  the  post. 
The  appointment  of  these  brethren  is  vested  in  the  heirs 
of  the  founder,  now  represented  by  Lord  D'Lisle  and 
Dudley,  of  Penhurst  Place,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  who 
is  a  descendant  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Robert  Dudley, 
who  married  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  of  the  same  place. 

The  brethren  elected  to  this  foundation  must, 
according  to  the  statutes,  be  either  tenants  or  servants 
ot  the  founder  or  hts  heirs,  and  resident  in  the  county 
ot  Warwick,  or  soldiers  of  the  Sovereign,  more  especi- 
ally those  who  had  been  wounded  on  active  service  ; 
the  latter  to  be  chosen  from  the  parishes  of  Warwick, 
Kenilworth,  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  from  those  of 
Wooton-under-Edge  and  Erlingham,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester. 

Of  recent  years  radical  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  charity,  one  of  these  being  that  provision  is  now 
made  for  the  housing  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital 
itself  of  twelve  women,  wives  of  the  brethren.  Now- 
adays, as  none  of  the  founder's  heirs  have  tenants 
resident  in  either  of  the  two  counties,  the  brethren  are 
chcjsen  uiuier  the  second  provision  we  have  mentioned, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  soldiers  of  the  Crown. 
Here  now  dwell  in  comfort  and  peace  the  master  and 
the  twelve  brethren,  the  former  having  a  salary  of  /,400 
and  a  residence;  and  the  latter  pensions  amounting  to 
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/.8o  each,  with  separate  apartments,  consisting  of  bed- 
room, sitting-room,  and  pantry,  with  the  use  of  a  common 
kitchen  and  the  services  of  a  cook  and  housekeeper. 

There  are  many  interesting  customs  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  ;  one  of  which  is  that  the  brethren 
must  daily  attend  service  in  the  chapel,  anil  are  obliged 
when  they  appear  in  public  to  wear  a  blue  gown,  on 
the  sleeve  of  which  is  worn  a  silver  bailge  with  the 
crest  of  the  bear  and  ragg';d  staff.  With  one  exception 
these  badges  are  the  ancient  ones  originally  provided  ; 
the  exception  being  a  modern  reproiluction  in  facsimile 
of  the  badge  which  was  stolen  many  years  ago. 

The  beautiful  specimen  of  a  half-timbered  building, 
which  stands  raised  upon  a  lime-shaded  terrace  above 
the  re  \  level,  is  approached  through  an  arch  gateway, 
above  which  is  the  inscription,"  Hospitivm  Collegiatvm 
Roberti  Dvdlei  Comitis  Leycestriae,"  with  the  date 
1571,  and  the  Dudley  device,  a  double-tailed  lion 
rr.npant  in  the  left  spandril,  and  the  device  of  the 
Sidneys,  a  barbed  dart,  in  the  other. 

On  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  fine  old  sun-dial, 
with  the  initials  E.  R.,  and  there  are  also  thirteen  shields, 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  various  families 
connected  with  the  founder,  the  most  distinguished 
having  been  placed  over  the  archway  leading  to  the 
inner  quadrangle.  On  the  north  side  of  the  latter  is 
the  master's  residence,  behind  which  is  a  pleasant  old- 
fashioned  garden,  from  the  western  side  of  which  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
distant  Cotswold  Hills. 
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Interesting  Relics 

The  garden  contains  a  famous  mulberry  tree,  almost 
old  enough  to  be  historic,  and  in  summer  time  the  spot 
is  gay  with  the  bloom  of  o!;^-i..-'ii.-  .led  flowers.  There 
IS  a  charming  vista  of  t.ii.igc  antl  a  vn  through  a 
fine  Norman  circular-he?  '".i  irch  whi^  li,  found  iluring 
repairs  to  the  chapel,  was  !.-!/:^ed  :n  if,  present  position 
some  years  ago.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  garden 
is  an  open  space,  and  the  brethren's  apartments  are 
arranged  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle. On  the  right  side  of  the  latter  is  the  famous 
old  kitchen,  in  which  the  brethren  pass  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  on  chilly  days,  smoking  and  chatting, 
often  fighting  their  battles  o\  again,  surrounded  by 
many  historic  relics,  including  a  handsome  black  oak 
cabinet  once  in  Kenilworth  Castle  ;  an  ancient  Saxon 
chair  ;  and  another  used  by  James  I.  at  the  supper  he 
took  with  Sir  Fulke  Greville. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  is  the  portion  of 
a  curtain  from  Cumnor  Hall,  said  to  have  been  worked 
by  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart.  Amongst  the  more  martial 
are  halberds  and  pistols  of  ancient  date,  the  King  of 
Dahomey's  State  execution  sword,  and  some  interest- 
ing copper  tankards  dating  some  two  hundred  years 
back. 

The  great  banqueting  hall,  in  which  Sir  Fulke 
Greville  in  1617  entertained  James  I.,  is  on  the  western 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  but  it  has  fallen  on  evil  times, 
and  is  now  divided  up  into  domestic  offices. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  brethren  worship  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  outer  terrace,  which  runs 
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111  front  of  the  alms-houses  at  an  elevation  above  the 
street.  The  tower  of  the  present  interesting  building 
was  in  all  probability  erected  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  on  the 
embattled  parapet  are  to  be  seen  his  arms. 

In  1863  the  stability  of  the  building  gave  some 
cause  for  anxiety,  and  flying  buttresses  were  added  on 
the  south  side  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it.  Prior 
to  that  date  the  chapel  was  unfortunately  disfigured 
by  several  eightee-ith -century  additions,  which  were 
removed  and  a  thorough  and  well-advised  restoration 
undertaken. 

Dividing  the  chapel  into  almost  equal  portions  is 
a  finely-carved  oak  screen,  within  which  are  the  stalls 
of  the  brethren  and  oflScials.  Near  the  altar  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  needlework  of  floral  design,  said  to 
have  come  from  the  hands  of  Amy  Robsart. 

Beneath  the  chapel  is  the  gateway,  similar  to  that  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  built  on  the  sandstone 
rock  and  with  strong  vaulting,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  twelfth-century  fortifications. 

A  little  beyond  Northgate  Street,  on  a  knoll,  stands 
the  Priory,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Sepulchre,  and 
founded  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  first  Earl  of  Warwick, 
as  a  monastery  for  Canons  Regular.  At  the  time  ot 
the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries  this  ancient  foundation 
was  granted  to  a  trusted  retainer  of  John  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Thomas  Hawkins,  whose  father 
sold  fish  at  the  town  Market  Cross.  Unappreciative  of 
either  antiquity  or  the  traditions  of  the  building  into 
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whose  possession  he  had  come,  Hawkins,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  pulled  down  the  monastery  and  on  the  site 
of  it  erected  the  present  building,  which  was  finished 
about  15(1 5. 

In  this  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion,  with  its  many 
windows  and  gables  and  air  of  ancient  peace,  is  a 
lofty  hall  and  a  magnificent  old  oak  staircase  and  oak- 
panelled  dining-room.  The  south  front  is  comparatively 
modern,  as  it  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  the  north  front  still  preserves 
many  of  its  original  features. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  connected 
with  the  house  was  the  surprise  visit  paid  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  August  17,  1572,  who,  coming  over 
from  Kenilworth  unexpectedly,  found  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Warwick  at  supper,  and  sat  down  to 
the  meal  with  them.  The  owner  of  the  house  was 
confined  to  his  bed  ;  but  the  Queen,  who,  if  tradition 
may  be  believed,  was  '"^  •  austere  than  historians  would 
have    us    infer,  setti  '  le   ceremony,  visited    "  the 

good  man  of  the  hous  .  )  at  that  time  was  grievously 
vexed  with  the  gout." 

The  first  owner  of  the  Priory,  by  means  of  grants 
and  judicious  purchases,  managed  to  accumulate  a  large 
amount  of  property,  which,  in  less  than  four  years 
from  the  date  of  his  death— occurring  in  1576 — his 
son  Edward  had  squandered,  even  to  the  selling  of 
his  home  to  Sergeant  Puckering,  then  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  whom  he  sought  to  cheat  by  means  of 
a  fraudulent  conveyance.     Hawkins  was  prosecuted  in 
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the  vStar  Chamber,  and  eventually  ended  his  days  in  the 
Klect  Prison. 

The  Priory  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Puckering  tanvly  until  the  beginnin|r  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  became  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Henry 
Wise,  a  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Hampton  Court.  Although  this  tine  survival  of 
domestic  architecture  of  Klizabethan  times  was  of 
necessity  acquired  by  the  Cireat  Western  Railway 
Company  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extension  of  their  line  to  Birmingham, 
it  tortunatelv  escaped  destruction,  and  was  e^'entually 
sold  by  the  Company  to  Mr.  Thomas  I.loyd,  a  banker 
of  Birmingham,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

At  the  foot  of  Smith  Stn^et,  which  runs  down  from 
the  Kast  Gate,  stands  the  tine  old  house  known  as  St. 
johti's  Hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by 
William  de  Newburgh,  Karl  of  W^arwick,  as  a  hospital  in 
aid  of  the  poor,  and  for  relief  and  reception  of  strangers. 

The  first  occupants  of  this  interesting  building  were 
Knights  Templars,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John.  After  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Anthony  Stoughton,  a 
descendant  of  whom — Nicholas  Stoughton — erected  the 
present  building  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  property  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Warwick  family,  and  still  remains 
so.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  well  worth  inspection, 
as  it  contains  a  tine  Jacobean  oak  staircase,  and  a 
panelled,  tapestry-hung  room. 
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Churches  of  Ancient  Times 


Of  the  many  churches,  stated  to  have  been  ten  In 
number,  in  addition  to  the  Priory,  Nunnery,  and  other 
religious  houses  which  existed  in  early  times,  little  is 
known  ;  but  two — those  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas 
— which  still  survive  were,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
111.,  found  to  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the   t  )w:..     Indeed,  an    ancient    decree 
dated  1367  enjoined  upon  all  persons  that  they  should 
attend  the  church  of  St.   Mary.     The  sites  of  several 
other  churches,  it   is  true,  are  known,  but  ntvrly  all 
visible  traces  of  them  have  long  ago  disappeared.     Of 
these  aforetime  ecclesiastical    buildings   the  church  of 
St.    Michael,    in    the    northern    part    of  the   town,    is 
nowadays  a  blacksmith's  shop,  whilst  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  formerly  near  the  centre   of  the  market- 
place, and  St.  Helen's  was  replaced  by  the  Priory  of 
St.  Sepulchre.     The  church   of  St.   Peter,  which  was 
pulled  down  in   the  reign  of  Henry  V'l.,  stood  in  the 
middle   of  the    town,    and    another    dedicated    to    the 
same  saint  was  built  over  the  eastern  gate,  whilst  St. 
Lawrence's  was  situated  on  the  western  side. 

Of  the  religious  houses  few  traces  remain,  all  of 
them  having  been  disso!  d,  and  many  of  them  entirely 
pulled  down  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation. 

St.  Mar)''s,  the  principal  and  beautiful  church,  stands 
upon  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  building,  which  existed 
prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  was  in  i  i;j  made  collegiate 
by  the  transferring  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  All 
Saints  from  within  the  Castle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
present    building    was    either     rebuilt    or    very    much 
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cnlarucd  I'V  Koucr  dc  Ncwburgh  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  Anvi  f  h(.m:is  lic  Bcuuchanip,  in  the  rtign  ot 
l-Aiward  111.,  commenced  to  re-crect  the  choir  ;  whilst 
his  son,  also  Thomas,  who  succeedeil  him,  cf)mpleted 
the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  in  1394.  This 
undertaking  had  been  necessitated  by  the  damage  the 
building  had  received  from  fire  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  work  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  the  chapel  of  C)ur  Lady,  now 
generally  known  as  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  was  added 
during  the  miildle  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

lust  three  hundred  years  after  Thomas  de  Beauchamp 
had"  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  it  was  once 
more  abnost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  most  liisastrous 
fire,  which  broke  out  near  the  west  gate  of  the  town 
on  the  5th  of  .  ptember,  1694,  and  eventually 
destroyed  the  gr...  c.r  part  of  Warwick.  In  terrible 
alarm  many  of  the  inhabitants  removed  their  furniture 
and  belongings  to  St.  Mary's  for  safety,  and  it  is 
yenerally  supposed  that  some  articles  amongst  the 
number  must  have  been  partially  burnt  and  smoulder- 
ina,  as  the  church  took  fire  from  the  interior,  and  the 
tower,  nave,  and  transepts  were  completely  burnt  out, 
and  the  shell  so  damaged  as  to  necessitate  the  remains 
being  pulled  down. 

.Almost  immediately  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot 
for  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  and  the  rebuild- 
int:  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 
portion,  which  fortunately  had  been  saved.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Wilson,  of  Sutton  Coal- 
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ricKl  ;  and  seen  from  a  distance  the  church  arul  tDwer 
present  an  imposinfj  and  indeed  pleasing'  appearance  ; 
hut  architectural  students  on  neaier  inspection  tind 
their  sense  of  congruity  liisturhed  by  the  medley  of  the 
(iothic  and  Classic  styles  which  are  emhixlied  in  the 
design. 

The  tower  is  130  feet  to  the  top  of  the  battlements, 
and  44  feet  additional  height  is  gained  by  the  crocketted 
pinnacles,  which  are  eight  in  number.  In  it  are  hung 
ten  bells,  the  first  nine  having  been  cast  during  the 
years  1  700  to  1710,  and  the  tenth  bell  in  1814.  The 
chimes  every  four  hours  play  a  tune,  which  is  changed 
at  midnight  of  each  day.  On  Sundays,  the  Easier 
H}mu\  on  Mondays,  Home,  Sweef  Home  \  Tuesdays, 
Jenny  Lind  ;  Wednesdays,  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  \ 
Thursdays,  There's  nae  luik  aboot  the  } loose  ;  Fridays, 
Life  lei  us  cherish  \  Saturdays,  H'arwickshire  Lads  and 
Lass.'s. 

The  present  church,  which  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts,  and  a  western  tower,  and  the 
chapter-house  on  the  north  and  the  Beauchamp  Chapel 
south  of  the  chancel,  presents  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous appearance  owing  to  a  reckless  mixture  of 
designs  both  inside  and  out.  The  interior,  which  has 
no  special  features  of  note,  contains,  however,  a  large 
number  of  eighteenth-century  marble  monuments  of 
considerable  interest,  though  unpretentious  in  char- 
acter. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  bust  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  Warwick  on 
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January  ^o,  1-75,  in  the  oKi-fushioncd  house  just  below 
East  (iate,  and  died  it  Florence  on  September  17,  1H64. 

In  the  north  transept,  on  the  east  side,  near  the  door, 
is  an  interesting;  mural  brass  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  effigies  of"  Thomas  Oken  and  his  wife  Joan.  The 
inscriptit)!!,  which  is  a  quaint  one,  runs  thus,  "Of  your 
charvte  give  thanks  for  the  soules  of  Thomas  Oken  and 
Jone  and  his  wyff,  on  whose  soules  Jesus  hath  mercy, 
Jesus  hath  mercy.  Amen.  Remember  the  charyte  for 
the  pore  for  ever.     Ao  dni  :  mccccdxxiii." 

This  Thomas  Oken,  who  was  born  of  poor  parents 
in  the  town,  became  very  wealthy,  and  left  estates  ot 
very  consiilerable  value  for  the  endowment  of  local  and 
eilucational  charities. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel  is  a  marble  slab,  on  which  are  the  incised  brass 
effigies  of  the  second  Farl  of  Warwick,  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  and  his  Countess  Margaret,  who  died  in  1401 
and  1 406  respectively.  The  monument  is  an  interesting 
one,  as  the  effigies  shov  the  Earl  clad  in  full  armour, 
with  his  feet  resting  on  a  bear,  whilst  the  Countess 
wears  a  Irw-bodied  gown,  over  which  is  a  long  mantle- 
like garnent  fastened  at  the  breast  ;  on  her  head  is  a 
cap  with  her  hair  falling  in  long  ringlets  on  to  her 
shoulders  ;  at  her  feet  is  a  dog,  wearing  a  collar  of  bells. 
This  brass,  which  is  v.iluable  to  students  of  costume 
and  archfcologists  alike,  was  originally  fixed  to  the 
upper  portion  of  a  high  tomb,  which  stood  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  aisle,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 

Fire  of  1 694. 
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An  Ancient  Custom 

The  chancel  or  choir  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  second  Thomas  Beauchamp  about 
1392.  The  style  of  the  east  window,  however,  and  the 
panel-work  of  the  exterior  of  the  east  wall  makes  it 
probable  that  these  portions  were  at  all  events  altered 
from  their  original  state  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  the 
builder  of  the  adjoining  chapel. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  an  interesting  and 
originally  groined  recess,  fiiced  with  three  arches,  which 
in  all  probability  was  used  as  "The  Holy  Sepulchre  " 
during  Passion  Week  in  the  olden  times.  Bloxam 
remarks  that  these  Holy  Sepulchres  were  typical  of 
the  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  which  the  body  of 
our  Saviour  was  laid,  and  in  ancient  times  at  E  -.ter 
certam  religious  ceremonies  representing  the  resurrec- 
tion at  our  Lord  were  performed  at  these  particular 
spots. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Warwick,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
the  host  and  crucifix  were  borne  in  procession  on 
Good  Friday  through  the  church  to  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  after  which  they  wen-  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre,  the  door  was  then  shut,  and  on  that  and  the 
following  night  was  watched  by  persons  specially  chosen 
tor  the  purpose  :  in  imitation,  of  course,  of  the  soldiers 
set  to  guard  the  body  of  Christ.  Early  on  Easter 
morning  the  host  and  crucifix  were  removed  with  great 
ceremonial,  the  priest  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Surrexit, 
non  est  hie." 

The  reredos  is  modern,  as  are  also  the  carved  oak 
stalls.     In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a  high  tomb,  with 
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the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  first  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  founder  oi  the  choir,  who  died  in 
I  V'y,  with  his  Countess  Catherirr-,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  The  Earl  is  clad 
in  mixed  armour  of  mail  and  plate,  and  his  right  hand 
clasps  that  of  his  wife.  The  Countess  is  depicted 
wearing  a  gown  confined  by  a  narrow  girdle  at  the 
waist,  studded  with  jewels,  and  she  wears  a  long  mantle 
fastened  in  front  ;  on  her  head  is  an  historically  interest- 
ing head-dress,  and  her  feet  rest  upon  a  lamb.  The 
tomb  is  a  very  elaborate  one,  and  around  it  are  thirty- 
six  niches,  each  one  containing  a  figure  sup^x)sed  to 
represent  a  connection  or  descendant  of  the  house  ot 
Beauchamp  ;  the  panels  beneath  the  niches  containing 
sma  ;   shields  with  coats -of-arms,  now,  alas  !     greatly 

dctacrd. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Beauchamp  tomb,  between 
the  doors  of  the  vestry  and  the  chapter-house,  is  the 
grave  of  William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton  and 
brother  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  He  died  at  the 
I'''ory,  Warwick,  on  October  28,  i  571,  but  was  not 
buried  until  the  5th  of  December  following,  when 
the  interment  took  place  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
cost  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  In  the  "  Black  Book  " 
at  Warwick  one  finds  the  following  interesting  reference 
to  this  event  in  the  quaint,  erratic  spelling  of  the  period. 
"This  Marquesse  so  decessid  not  the  richest  man  in 
Enuland,  nor  of  sufficient  living  to  make  his  said  lady 
any  jointure.  It  was  doubtid  howe  and  by  whom  he 
should  be  buryed.      Ffor  the  said  lady  had  not  where- 
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with  to  beare  the  chardge,  and  therefore  order  was  give 
that  his  corps  should  be  enchested  and  kept  untill  the 
Queue's  pleasure  therein  might  be  knowen." 

Although  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  buried 
this  nobleman  with  great  solemnity,  apparently  her 
generosity  extended  no  further,  for  no  monument  or 
inscription  marks  the  spot. 

The  former  chapter-house  now  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  mausoleum,  the  inner  side  of  it  being  rectangular 
and  the  outer  semi-hexagonal.  Around  the  sides  are 
nine  stone  seats,  placed  under  recessed  canopies.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  and  heavy-looking  tomb  of  the  fiimous 
^uIke  Greville,  the  first  Lord  Brooke,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  on  September  30,  1628.  Round 
the  edge  of  the  upper  slab  is  the  following  somewhat 
strange  inscription,  "  Kulke  Grevill,  servant  to  Qvenne 
Khzabeth,  conceller  to  King  lames,  and  frend  to  Sir 
Phillip  Sydney.  Trophaevm  peccati  (a  trophy  of 
sm)." 

Fulke  Greville's  death  was  an  exceedingly  tragic 
one,  and  occurred  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
omitted  to  reward  one  of  his  old  servants  named 
Hayward,  who  had  spent  a  long  period  in  his  service 
and  being  expostulated  with  for  the  omission,  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  Hayward  in  his  bedroom  at 
Brooke  House,  London,  which  stood  near  the  present 
Brooke  Street,  on  September  30,  1 628.  The  murderer 
apparently  struck  with  remorse,  left  his  master  bleed- 
ing to  death,  and  going  into  another  room  locked  the 
door  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  stomach  with  a  sword. 
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On  October  2",  Grevillc's  body,  having  been  wrapped 
in  lead,  was  brought  to  Warwick  and  buried  in  a  vault 
underneath  the  beautiful  tomb  which  he  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir. 

The  crypt  of  St.  Mary's  is  interesting  from  the  tact 
that  three  of  the  four  pillars  which  divided  it  longi- 
tudinally are  of  Norman  date,  and  possess  cushion-^ 
shaped  capitals.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  church  of  Roger  de  Newburgh,  which  was 
erected  early  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  remaining 
pillar  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  is  probably  part  of  the  work  of  Thomas  de 
Beauchamp. 

A  portion  of  the  old  town  cucking  stool,  used  in 
former  times  for  the  ducking  in  a  horse  pond  of  dis- 
orderly women   and  scolds,  is    now  preserved   in   the 

crypt. 

The  room  under  the  vestry,  which  was  anciently 
known  as  the  Friars'  kitchen,  now  serves  as  the  vault 
of  the  Warwick  family. 

The  architectural  gem  of  St.  Mary's  Church  is 
undoubtedly  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  generally  known 
as  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  founded 
under  the  will  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
as  a  mortuary  for  himself,  and  was  commenced  in  1443, 
but  although  completed  twenty-one  years  la«-er  was  not 
consecrated  until  1475- 

An  immense  sum,  amounting  to  i.i^^i  :  4  :  7»  was 
spent    upon    the    chapel    and    the    tomb    of    Richard 
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The  dc  Beauchamp  Chapel 

Beauchamp.     What  that  sum  meant  in  those  davs  can 
be  partially  arrived  at  when  one  considers  that' cattle 
were  frequently  sold  for  about  i:s.  per  head  ;  estimates 
place  the  sum  spent  upon   this  beautiful   memorial  at 
thirt>--fivc  to  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  monev  value 
of  the  present  day.     The  buildiny  is  one  of  the  most 
ma^Miirtcent  and   pleasing   examples  of  the   Decorated 
Gothic  style  ;    the  exterior  enrichments,  consisting  of 
delicate   tracery,   panels,   and   other  decorative  adorn- 
ments, present  a  most  interesting  and  rich  appearance, 
fclegant  buttresses  with  pinnacle  terminations  support 
the  walls,  and  on   the    south  are  three    rine    six-lighr 
windows  of  beautiful  design.     The  eastern  gable  con- 
tains a  canopied  niche,  in  which  are  figures  of  the  Virmn 
Mary  with  the  child  Christ,  and  on  either  side  of  her 
representations  of  Simeon  and    Anna  the  Prophetess 
The  two    latter    rtgures    are   restorations,   dating   oniv 
from  about  1780  ;  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  child  is 
extremely  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  survivals  of 
pre-I*uritan  times. 

The  chapel  is  entered  by  a  doorwav  situated  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  church,  and  a  dc-scent  of  several 
steps  IS  necessary,  as  the  floor  is  of  a  much  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  church  itself,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  crypt  beneath  it.  The  hollow  moulding  of 
the  door  represents  foliage  and  the  rau-ed  staff,  which 
IS  the  cognisance  of  the  Beauchamps,  and  above  this  is 
to  be  seen  the  Arms  of  the  family  on  a  shield,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  the  bear  and  ragged  staff 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  beautiful  doorwav  was 
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doubt   upon  any  sue 
that    it    is    more   like 
Inside  the    chapel  anu   s*. 
remarkable  gallery,  to  v  url     \ 
according    to    the    cov.nii-.r    r- 
i.hapel,  was  intended  a    w  m. 

The  interior  of  thi    >. 'uitx- 
walls  being  covered  with  'rar  rv 
beautiful   ilesign  ami  de'    ate  '^^ 
are  imposing  ones,  lillt  i   with  good 
beneath    them    are    car  >pied    niches 
nearly  tlat,  us  is  also  that  of  t(ie  v-hancel  of  the  church  ; 
It  ha    i'  oined  ribs  resembling  net-work. 

"!'!".'  stalls,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  chapel,  are 
of  carved  oak,  the  arms  being  in  the  form  of  bears, 
L^ritfins,  and  lions  with  standirds  having  carved  tinials. 
The  altar-piece,  which  is  in  low  relief,  represents  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  and  is  by  Collins  ot 
Warwick,  who  executed  the  work  from  a  design  by 
Li^'htoler  in  i"35.  It  is  perhaps  untortunate  that  the 
altar-piece  does  not  harmonise  with  the  architectural 
sche.iie  of  the  chapel,  although  the  work  is  good  ;  but 
the  canopy  above  is  of  quite  indifferent  merit. 

rhere  are  four  nioiiumental  tombs  of  great  anti- 
quarian and  artistic  value  :  the  centre  one  that  of  the 
founder,  Richard  Beauchamp,  and  ihe  one  next  to  it  on 
the  western  side  the  tomb  of  Ambrose  Dudlev,  known 
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as  the  gcwxl  Karl  of  Warwick.     Ajr^^mst  the  northcn. 
w-ill   IS  A  fine  monument  to  KolH-rt  Dualcy,  Karl  of" 
Uiccster,  the  favourite  of  Kl,/,ulHth,  and  his  Countess 
The  recumbent  ri-ures  of  the   Karl   and   hts  wife  are 
coloured,  and  placed  on  a  tomb  in  front  ;  whilst  against 
the  southern  wall  is  the  monument  of  "  that  noble  imne 
the  young  Lord  Denbigh,  their  infant  son  and  heir." 
These  monuments,  which  represent  a  pcriml  of  some 
hundred  and  ritty  years,  are  not  only  interesting  from  a 
historical  point  ot  view,  but  more  especially  to  students 
as  representing  the  changes  which   look  place  in   the 
tashion  of  sepulchral  monuments  during  that  period. 
A  record  exists  that  during  the  Civil  War  in  16+2  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
Purefoy, «  did  break  into  the  chapel  and  beat  ilown  and 
deface  these  monuments  of  antiquity."     But  it  seems 
probable  that  their  depredations  were  chierfy  confined  to 
the  pulling  down  of  the  altar,  as  none  of  the  tombs 
show  signs  of  having  been  seriouslv  damaged. 

The    great    tomb    of   Richard  '  Beauchamp,    which 
represents  such  an  excellent  example  of  the  art  of  the 
period,  is  constructed  of  grey  Purbeck  marble,  with  its 
Skies  divided  in  five  compartments  ;  each  of  the   Litter 
holding  a  large  canopied  niche,  referred  to  in  the  con- 
tract as  a  "  principall  housing."     There  is  a  similar  niche 
above,  and  these  divisions  are  flanked  by  sunk  panel 
work,  the  decorative  part  of  which  is  beautifully  carved. 
L^nderneath  each  of  the  principal   niches   is   a  carved 
cjuatrefoil   within  a   square,    bearing   a  shield    char-ed 
With     armorial    bearings    enamelled    on    copper.     The 
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principal  niches,  numbering  fourteen,  contain  a  like 
niimher  of  images,  called  "weepers  ami  mourners"  ; 
these  are  made  of  latten,  a  variety  of  brass,  and  are 
gilded.  Of  these  figures  seven  are  males  and  seven 
females,  and  they  represent  persons  of  rank  who  were 
connected  either  by  blood  or  marriage  to  Earl  Richard. 
The  small  niches,  which  number  eighteen,  contain 
miages  or  angels  cast  in  the  same  metal,  which  was 
La-nerally  used  for  sepulchral  brasses  and  metal  orna- 
ments of  tombs,  and  these  also  are  richly  gilt.  They 
bear  scrolls  in   their  hands  on  which  are  engraved  the 

following  words,  "  $it  ©CO  ILaus  ft  ©loria,  Dffunctis 

ittisrrtrortia."  The  metal-work  of  this  magnificent 
tomb  was  carried  out  by  one  William  Austen, 
citizen  and  brass-founder  of  London,  who  agreed 
to  "cast  and  make  an  image  of  a  man  armed,  ot 
fine  latten,  garnished  with  certain  ornaments,  to  wit 
w;th  sword  and  dagger,  with  a  garter,  with  a  helme 
and  crest  under  his  head,  and  at  his  feet  a  bear  musled, 
and  a  griffon  perfectly  made  of  the  finest  latten, 
according  to  pattern  and  layde  on  the  tombe."  He 
also  agreed  to  supply  and  erect  a  "  hearse."  This 
hearse  was  an  open  metal  canopy  of  bars  anil  hoops, 
shaped  very  much  like  the  rest  used  in  hospitals  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  troubling  the 
patient,  over  which  a  pall  was  thrown,  and  that  on  the 
FitI's  tomb  is  one  of  the  very  few  now  remaining 
int.ict. 

This   beautiful    memorial    is   fortunately  almost   as 
perfect  as  the  liav  on  which  it  was  erected,  more  than 
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four  hundred  years  ago.      On   the  moulded  verge  of 
the   tomb   runs  a    long   English    inscription  in    raised 
black   letter  characters,  with  the  bear  and  ragged  staff 
mterm.xed,  setting  forth    how  the  deceased  had    been 
buned    when  and  where  he  had  died,  and  his  titles  and 
:-.ccompl,shments,  and    relating  how   his   » bodve  with 
great   deliberacon   and    ful  worshipful    conduit   hi   see 
and   by  lond  was  broght  to  Warrewik  the  iiii  dav  of 
October  the  yer  aboueseid,  and  was  leide  with  ful  sok-nne 
cxequ.es  .n  a  teir  chestc  made  of  stone  in  this  Chirche 
atore  the  west  dore  of  this  Chapel  according  to  his  last 
w.JI  and  Testament,  therin  to  reste  til  this  Chapel  by 
him  devised  T  his  lief  were  made." 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
floor  Of  the  chapel  is  stated  by  Gough  to  have  fallen 
>",  and  tarl  R.charu  s  coffin  was  either  accidentally  or 
purposely  broken  open.  The  !  dy  was  found  perfect 
and  almost  lifelike  in  its  preservation,  but  it  rapidly 
decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  L  4es  of 
A\arwick  are  accused  of  stealing  the  hair,  and  having 
strands  of  ,t  made  into  rings  and  mounted  in  lockets 
and  brooches. 

The  rigure  of  the  Earl  was  regilded,  and  the  escut- 
cheons re-enamelled  in  ,68i  ;  but  except  for  a  few 
minor  details  this  magnificent  survival  of  medievU 
.netal-work  has  fortunately  been  little  altered  during  a 
period  at  four  hundred  years.  Its  restoration  and 
hat  of  the  chapel  after  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
1  arliamentanans  was  due  to  the  munificence  of  Lady 
Catherine  Leveson,  who  by  her  will  in  1673  bequeathed 
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/40  per  annum  for  the  perpetual  prescrvutioi.  and 
upkeep  of  the  chapel  and  its  monuments. 

It  is  in  St.  Mary's  Church  that  the  Warwick  doles  of 
l>read  are  distributed  on  Sunday  mornings,  irrespective 
of  creed,  by  the  parish  sexton.  The  doles,  which  were 
instituted  by  Joseph  Blissett  in  1713,  and  a  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Smith  about  the  same  date,  consist 
of  thirty-two  loaves,  eight  threepenny  and  twenty-tour 
twopenny, — the  former  for  the  married,  the  latter  tor 
bachelors,  spinsters,  widows,  and  widowers.  The  pro- 
viding source  is  rent  charges  on  houses  in  High  Street 
and  Church  Street. 

The  only  other  church  of  interest  in  Warwick  is 
that  of  St.  Nicholas,  situated  almost  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  castle.  The  date  of  its  foundation 
is  not  known  with  accuracy,  but  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
present  building,  which  consists  of  a  tower,  spire,  nave 
with  aisles,  and  chancel,  was  erected  in  1780  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  church.  According  to  one  authority 
the  chancel  was  in  ancient  times  the  choir  to  the  House 
of  Nuns,  destroyed  by  Canute  the  Dane  about  1016, 
but  afterwards  restored. 

Very  little  can  be  said  for  the  present  erection,  which 
is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is  only  ot 
interest  in  that  it  contains  some  interesting  seventeenth- 
century  monuments  of  the  Stoughton  family,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  a  brass  with  etfigy  of  Robert 
Willardsey,  first  vicar,  who  died  in  1424. 

Once   a   walled   town    of  great   strength,   of  these 
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ramparts  scarcely  any  traces  now  remain  with  the 
exceptif)n  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  east  and 
west  gateways.  Warwick  of  to-day,  with  its  country 
town  lite  and  its  race-course,  seems  to  have  little  iii 
common,  other  than  the  survival  of  interesting:  buildings 
:ind  its  magnificent  castle,  with  those  ancient  times  in 
which  the  cry  of  "A  Warwick  !  a  Warwick  !  "  often 
raised  in  battle  and  feud,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  heard  it. 

Picturesquely  situated,  with  its  ancient  and  well- 
preserved  buildings,  Warwick  presents  many  attractions 
for  students  and  archa-ologists  and  the  more  intelligent 
type  of  tourist,  who  come  to  the  town  each  year  in  large 
numbers  from  all  parts,  more  especially  duinng  the 
summer  months. 

A  little  more  than  a  ni'le  to  the  north  of  Warwick, 
on  the  Coventry  Road,  stands  the  famous  Ciuy's  Cliff 
now  the  seat  of  the  Percy  family,  l^eautifully  situated 
amongst  a  wealth  of  trees  overlooking  a  fine  stretch  of 
the  Avon.  Anciently,  and  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  place  was  known  as  Gibbeclyve,  and  the  name 
it  bears  at  the  present  day  would  appear  to  have  been 
given  it  in  memory  of  the  redoubtable  Guv  of  Warwick, 
whose  somewhat  mythical  exploits  caused  him  to  take 
a  high  place  as  a  popular  hero  during  the  Middle  Aues. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  romantic  tales 
which  were  woven  around  Guy  were  chief^v  of  Norman- 
l-rench  origin,  and  had  their  inception  some  time  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  Both  the  names  Ciuy  and 
Phyllis  are  Norman,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  incidents 
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bcinu;  in  connection  with  the  age  of  chivalry  at  the 
Crusading  period.  Unfortunately  for  those  to  whom 
these  legendary  talcs  appeal  strongly,  there  are  no 
mention  ot  duy's  exploits  in   any  authentic   Chronicle 
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ancient  times. 


Tradition,  however,  states  that  in  the  last  years  ot 
the  fifth  or  the  first  years  of  the  sixth  century  St. 
Dubritius,  who  subsequently  became  Bishop  ot  I.andaff 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Wales,  founded  an 
oratory  here,  in  which  long  afterwards  a  devout  hermit 
dwelt.  The  spot  remained  thus,  only  distinguished  by 
a  hermit's  dwelling,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  V'.,  who 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  Warwick  Castle  came  to  see  Ciuy's 
Clilf,  and  decided  there  to  found  a  chantry  for  two 
priests.  The  King,  however,  did  not  live  to  carry  out 
his  intention,  and  it  was  left  to  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  to  found  this  chantry,  which  he  did 
by  his  will,  wherein  it  was  ordered  that  the  original 
chapel  and  the  residence  for  the  priests  should  be 
rebuilt. 

An  interesting  tact  in  connection  with  this  chantry 
is  that  John  Rous,  the  Warwickshire  antiquarian  and 
historian,  was  once  a  priest  here.  .At  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries  and  Religious  Orders  the  property 
was  granted  to  one  Sir  Andrew  Flammock,  knight, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  married  JoKi^  Colburne 
in  1579,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  chapel  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  property  has  since  then  passed 
through     manv     hands,    and     in     the    middle    of    the 
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eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr 
Samuel  Greatheed,  a  West  Indian  merchant,  the  house 
was  quite  a  small  country  mansion,  the  mam  front 
of  which  faced  the  fir  avenue,  in  those  days  the 
approach  to  it.  Mr.  (ireatheed  erected  the  present 
front  tacmg  the  courtyard,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Bertie 
Greatheed,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  house  from  his 
own  plans  in  the  year  1822.  From  the  Greatheed 
famdy  it  passed  into  that  of  Lord  I>ercy  in  the  spring 
of  1 89 1,  through  the  marriage  of  a  descendant  of  the 
Greatheeds  with  the  honourable  Charles  Bertie  Percy. 

The  house  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated 
in  Warwickshire,  and  is  built  on  a  sandstone  cliff  over- 
hanging the  river,  which  widens  into  a  large  pool  or 
lake  ,n  front.  The  mansion  itself  has  very  ordinary 
architectural  features,  such  as  distin^ruish  many  other 
residences  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but  it  contains  many 
interesting  pictures  and  curios. 

One  picture  possesses  a  romantic  interest  from  the 
tact  that  it  was  painted  by  Mr.  Bertie  (.reatheed,  and  is 
ot  such  a  horrifying  character  that  ii   is  hidden   from 
ordinary  view  by  doors  specially  constructed  in   front 
ol  It.      This  painting,  which  is  known  as  "The  Cave 
ot  Despair,"  represents  the  scene  described   by  Spenser 
m    his    Farn-    Q.een:,   Book    I.    Canto   ix.      The   weird 
ghastly   figure   c.f    Despair   nearly   nude,    with   clasped 
hands,  unkempt    ha.r,  and    deeply    sunk  eyes,  sits  in 
the  centra  of  tf.e  cave,  staring  out  abstractedly  at   the 
spectator.      A  stabbed  corpse,  with  up-turned  eyes  and 
an  agonised  expression  of  face,  lies  on  the  left  •  whilst 
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on  the  riL'ht  is  a  Kcii  Cross  knight,  typical  of  resolution 
unilcr  awe-inspiring  tircumstanccs.  Behind  him  is  the 
terror-stricken  face  of  another  spectator.  This  picture, 
apart  from  its  gruesome  realism  and  subject,  is 
of  considerable  artistic  merit,  anil  is  certainly  one  to 
''haunt"  those  who  have  been  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
enough  to  see  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  pictures  by  the  same 
artist,  the  son  of  the  second  owner  of  the  property, 
and  a  young  painter  of  great  promise,  who  died  at 
Vicen/a  of  fever  in  1804.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  pictures  is  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
which  tradition  says  was  painted  from  a  sketch  made 
on  ihe  artist's  thumb  nail  during  a  personal  audience. 

It  was  here  at  Guy's  Cliff,  when  a  young  girl  ot 
seventeen,  in  the  autumn  of  i  772  and  early  part  ot 
177^,  that  Sarah  Kemble,  aftervnrds  to  become  famous 
as  Mrs.  Siddons,  stayed  as  a  companion.  Her  connec- 
tion with  the  Cireatheed  family  and  Guy's  Cliff  came 
about  in  a  somewhat  romantic  manner. 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  member  of  her 
father's  theatrical  company  named  Siildons,  and  whilst 
Robert  Kemble  and  his  company  were  performing  at 
Warwick,  Sarah  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Mary 
Greatheed,  then  a  widow,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the 
young  <z\r\.  \  Icr  father,  with  a  view  to  breaking  off 
the  attachment  between  his  daughter  and  Mr.  Siddons, 
readily  fell  in  with  Lady  Cireatheed's  proposal  that 
his  daughter  should  become  her  companion  for  a 
time.      In   November   1773,  however,  Mr.  Siddons  and 
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Guy's  Cave 

Miss  Kemble  were  married  at  Coventry  ;  and  m  after 
lite  the  great  actress  paid  several  visits  to  Guy's  Cliff. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mansion  is  a  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign 
ot  Henry  VI.,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1874. 
Amongst  other  monuments  it  contains  a  mutilated 
statue  of  the  mythical  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  eight 
teet  high,  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  dating,  it  is 
estimated,  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  ce^ntury. 
This  statue  is,  therefore,  probably  more  than  a  century 
older  than  the  building  in  which  it  stands. 

Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  cells  of  the  priests,  now 
used  as  bath-rooms,  and  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  closed  by  a  pair  of  oak  doors,  known 
as  Guy's  Cave.     In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
Mr.  Daniel    Lysons  discovered  an  ancient  inscription 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  south  wall.     It 
is  roughly  cut  in  the  rock  in  Saxor  runic  characters  of 
about  the  tenth  century,  with  a  later  gloss  in  Roman 
characters  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  the  Mercian  dialect,  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Yd  Crist-tu  icniecti   this  i-wihtth,  Guhthi." 
The  translation  of  which,  made  by    Mr.   Ralph   Can 
Ellison  in  1870,  is,  "Cast  out  thou  Christ,  from  thy 
service,  this  burthen.     Guhthi." 

The  writer  of  this  inscription  appears  to  have  been 
the  hermit  or  one  of  the  hermits  who  lived  n  the  cave, 
ind  an  interesting  side  light  is  thrown  on  the  traditions 
relating  to  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick's  supposed  residence 
in   this  cave   by   the   fact   that   Guth    in    Anglo-Saxon 
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Warwickshire 

means  battle  or  war,  antl  it  seems,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  writer  ot  this  inscription  was  an  old  knight 
or  warrior,  who  desired  to  desert  the  profession  of 
arms  ami  live  in  peace  and  contemplation,  and  that 
this  circumstance  may  have  given  rise  to  the  traditional 
romance  of  Ciuy,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  rock  on  which  the  house  stands  is  honeycombed 
with  excavations  of  both  an  artiricial  and  natural 
character  ;  and  the  grounds  are  some  ot  the  most 
charininj:  attached  to  any  residence  in  a  county  noted 
for  its  l)eautiful  gardens. 

Almost  facing  the  house,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
big  pool,  is  a  picturesque  mill  known  as  the  Saxon  Mill, 
which,  however,  is  in  great  part  a  comparatively  modern 
erection,  though  undoubtedly  standing  upon  the  site  ot 
a  buildinu  which  was  in  existence  in  Saxon  times. 
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CHAPTKR    IV 

THE     STORY     OK    WARW.IK     (  ASTLE 

The  history  of  Warwick  Castle  aiui   the  row.i  arc  in 
a  measure  one,  ami  may  be  considered  to  have  com- 
menced  in  9.14,  when   tradition  avers  that  MthclBxd, 
daughter  of  Alfred    the   Cireat    and    lady    of    Mercia, 
built  a   castle    here,  of  which,  although    ainifjsr    every 
othe:-  trace  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  mound  may 
still  be  seen  upon  which  the  original  works  were  placed. 
This  same  >f<:thelfla-t!  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
originators  of  fortificati<jns   in   the   Midlands,  and   was 
responsible    for    those    at    Tamworth    and    at    Stafford 
amongst    others.      Some    authorities    are    niclined     to 
think    that    7?vthelrixd's     efforts   as    regards     Warwick 
Castle   were   merely   of  the    nature   of  adding   to  and 
strengthening  already  existing  fortirtcatior.s,  which   had 
their    origin    in    the    earth-works    of   the   time  of  St. 
Dubritius.       But    whatever    may    he    the    exact    truth 
there    remains   no    possible    doubt    that    the    Mercian 
princess  was  largely  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  mound  which,  still   bearing  her  name,  stands 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  castle. 
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which  were  waited  between  the  King  and  the  Barons.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Gundreth,  widow  of  Roger 
dc  Newiiurgh,  whose  family  held  the  title  of  Karl  of 
Warwick,  drove  the  King's  soldiers  from  the  castle  and 
surreniiered  the  latter  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  afterwards  became  Henry  11.  A  little  later,  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Barons,  .Sir  John  Gifforti,  governor  of 
Kenilworth,  surj^rised  the  castle  of  Warwick  and  carried 
off  William  de  Mauduit,  then  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  his 
lady, — the  title  having  at  this  period  passed  to  the  De 
Mauduits  through  the  family  of  De  Plessitis.  The 
then  I'.ar!  of  Warwick  had  taken  the  part  of  the  King 
against  the  Barons,  and  in  consequence  when  the 
castle  was  captured  the  walls  were  destroyed,  although 
the  towers  were  left  standing. 

The  restoration  of  the  castle  must  have  proceeded 
rapidly,  for  we  find  two  years  later  Henry  III.  made  it 
his  headquarters  whilst  he  was  gathering  his  forces 
together  with  which  to  besiege  Kenilworth,  at  that 
time  held  for  the  Barons.  In  the  following  reign 
the  fortification^  of  the  castle  were  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  the  famous  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  "  the 
black  dog  of  Arden,"  and  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  II., 
in  1 31 2,  Piers  Gaveston,  the  Gascon  pretender,  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Warwick,  and  tried  by  torch- 
light in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  and  notwithstanil- 
ing  tren/.ied   entreaties  was  condemned  to  death  in  the 
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presence    of    the    said    "black    doc    of    Arden  •    and 
the    tarls    of  Gloucester,    f^ncastcr,    Hereford,    and 
Arundel.     Short   shrift  was  the  custom   .n   those  days 
and  on  the  following  morning  Gaveston  was  taken'tJ 
Blacklow  Hill,  just  outside  the  rown,  and  there  executed 
An  old  account  of  the  event  states  that  his  head  rolled 
off  down  the  hill  into  a   thicket,  where  it  was   picked 
up  by  a  missionary  friar,  who,  tradition  asserts,  carried 
the  horrid    burden   away   in   his   hood.     The  body   of 
Gaveston  was  first  buried   by  the  friars  in  their  church 
at  Oxford,  and  it  was  afterwards  exhumed  and  buried 
by  the  King  m  the  then   new  church  at  Unylev  with 
some  pomp.  "     ' 

By  a  strange  change  of  fortune  the  fortress  that 
had  for  a  short  time  confined  Kdward's  favourite 
I  lers  Gaveston,  two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Guy  de 
Bcauchamp,  was  handed  over  into  the  custodv  of  the 
Kings  new  favourite,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  who  after- 
wards in  1326  entertained  Edward  II.  at  Warwick 

It  was  not  until  the  following  reign  that  the  outer 
walls,  with  some  of  the  towers,  including  the  magnificent 
piece  of  military  architectural  construction  known  as 
Cssar  s  Tower,  were  erected  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp 
whose  son,  also  Thomas,  built  the  tower,  which  was 
called  Guys  Tower  after  the  traditional  warrior  of 
u  arwick. 

The  castle  has  seen  the  coming  and  going  of  many 
royal  guests,  and  in  1417  .ts  then  onwer,  Richard  de 
Beauchamp,  the  founder  of  the  beautiful  Bcauchamp 
Chapel  in  bt.  Mary's  Church,  welcomed  Henry  V   with 
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a  state  which  was  magniticent  even  tor  the  Middle  Ages, 
On  the  death  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp  the  title  and 
estates  passed  into  the  possession  of  Richard  Neville, 
who,  by  his  marriage  with  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert 
de  Keauchamp,  was  by  descent  also  Karl  of  Salisbury. 
This  man  was  destined  to  go  down  in  history  under 
the  title  of  the  King  Maker  He  it  was  who  captured 
Kdward  IV.  at  Wolvey,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Coventry,  and  bicught  him  in  1469  as  a  prisoner 
to  Warwick  ;  afterwards  removing  him  to  Middleham 
in  Yorkshire,  another  of  his  possessions. 

Richard  III.  stayed  at  Warwick  in  1583,  soon  after 
his  murder  of  Kdward  \'.  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  castle  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI. 
that  it  was  granted  to  the  Dudley  family. 

Queen  Kli/abeth  was  entertained  on  two  occasions 
at  the  castle,  in  1572  and  in  1575,  by  Ambrose,  known 
as  the  "  (lood  "  Karl  of  Dudley,  whose  tomb  is  in  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  There  is 
also  a  tradition  that  Amy  Robsart  was  once  for  a  time 
a  guest  at  Warwick. 

The  castle  on  the  death  of  Ambrose  Dudley  once 
more  ca'fK  ir.io  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  remained 
so  until  1005,  when  King  James  I.  granted  it  to  Sir 
Kulke  Greville,  who  found  the  building  fallen  into  a 
considerable  state  of  ruin. 

In  1621  Greville  was  created  Baron  Brooke,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-tive  years  later  Francis,  the  eighth 

It  is  said  that  Sir  P'ulke 
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Grcvillc  spc.t  the  then  enormous  sum  of  /.^jo.ooo  in 
rt-pamng  and  rtttintr  up  the  castle,  and  he  must  also 
have  incurred  enormous  expenses  by  his  entertauwnent 
ot  James  I.  on  tour  different  occasions,  namely,  in  the 
years  1617,  i6tq,  1621,  and  1624. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Kin^  visited 
Warwck  he  partook  of  a  banquet  in  the  Hall  of 
1-e.cester  s  Hospital,  which  event  is  commemorated  by 
the  blowing  inscription,  placed  in  that  building  :-- 

"MEMORAVDfM  THAT  KINO  J.XMKs  ,.  WAS  RK.H, 
NOBI.V  KNTKRTAINFD  AT  A  sUPPKR  IV  THIS  HMr 
BV  THK  HONOUR  AB..F.  SIR  FL'I.K  <;REVI,.,.F,  CHAV- 
CFLLOR  OF  THE  FXCHEyUFR,  AM>  OS  E  (,F  H., 
MAJESTY  S  Movr  HUNOURAB.K  PR,VY  COUNCII 
UPON  THE  FOURTH  DAV  OF  SEPTEMBER  ANNO  „om' 
1 01  7.       (;OD    SAVE     IHE    KINC." 

During    the    Civil     Wars     Robert    Greville    (Lord 
Brooke),   S,r   tulke's   successor,  espoused    the    Parlia- 
mentary cause,  and  the  castle  and  inhabitants  of  War- 
wick heard,  in  consequence,  more  than  an  echo  of  those 
stirring  times.      In  1642  the  place  was  besietred  by  the 
Royahsts   troops  under  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Brooke.      It  was,  however,  vigorously 
defended  by  Sir  Edward  Peyto,  who  was  left  in  charge 
I  he   attack   on   the   side  of  the   town  was  under  thj 
direction  ot  Lord  Comptor,  and  Sir  Edward  hung  out 
a  red  flag  and  one  bearing  a  cross  upon  it,  as  a  defiance 
of  the  Papists,  and  afterwards,  when  the  besiegers  were 
attempting    to    starve    the    garrison    out,    the    gallant 
governor,  ,t  is  recorded,  hung  out  a  device  of  u  Bible 
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;m(l  ii  wimiinji-shcct,  to  show  that,  whilst  putting'  his 
t'aith  in  fhc  one  ht  was  not  in  tear  of  the  other. 
In  the  '.rui,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  attack  of  the 
Royalists,  after  the  siege  had  been  sustained  for  a 
pcricnl  of  fourteen  days,  it  was  raised  by  Lord  Brooke, 
who  had  defeated  some  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton's 
troops  at  Southain,  in  the  southern  portion  of  Warwick- 
shire. 

In  the  same  year,  fter  the  Battle  of  Edge  Hill,  the 
Earl  of  l.ituisey,  mortally  wounded,  was  brought  from 
Edge  Hill  Hous.,  in  company  with  other  Royalist 
prisoners,  to  the  castle,  under  whose  portcullis  he  was 
borne  side  by  side  with  the  body  of  Charles  Essex,  his 
youthful  and  brave  opponent. 

Since  those  liays  the  castle  has  remained  the  peaceful 
resilience  of  the  Greville  family,  who,  in  1759,  became 
Karls  of  Warwick  on  the  extinction  of  the  Rich  family 
— who,  till  that  date,  possessed  the  title,  although  they 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  old  possessors  of  it, 
nor  at  any  time  owners  of  its  estates.  The  Grevilles 
have  at  various  times  entertained  Royalty  in  the 
persons  of  William  111.,  in  1695  ;  George  IV.,  whilst 
Prince  Regent  ;  Queen  Adelaide  ;  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Consort,  whilst  staying  at  Stoneleigh  .Abbey  in 
1H58  ;  King  Edward  Vll.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  castle,  which  is  situated  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  town,  tjuite  close  to  the  sple.'uiid  bridge  spanning 
the  Avon,  which  many  years  ago  replaced  the  old 
one,  the  ruins  of  which  are  about  a  quarter  ot  a  mile 
nearer  the  castle,  stands  on  a  fine  rocky  promontory  of 
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hard  sandstone,  of  which  mutcnal  the  custic  itself  is 
hutlt.  It  has  stood  throughout  the  a^es  preserved 
m  a  truly  wonderful  manner.  Within^  the  walls  .s 
included  the  vast  space  of  three  acres  Hanked  by  the 
rwo  principal  towers,  which  stand  about  150  feet  above 
the  river,  the  nearest  one  to  it  being  known  as  Ca:sar's 
and  the  other  as  (,uy's  Tower.  Tradition  asserts  that 
the  former  was  so  named  because  its  erection  was  con- 
temporary with  Cx'sar. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  castle  ramparts  are 
pleasure-grounds  of  great  beauty,  and  although  nowa- 
days the  houses  •,!  the  town  approach  the  walls  more 
nearly  than  in  ancient  times,  they  can  detract  little  or 
nothing  from  the  grandly  beautiful  building  itself 

The  main  entrance  is  by  the  iratehouse,  which 
stands  nearly  opposite  to  the  church""  of  St.  Nicholas. 
It  was  constructed  in  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  an  Klizabethan  house,  which 
belonged  to  an  old  Warwick  family.  In  former  times 
there  were  two  other  approaches  to  the  castle-  one 
situated  on  the  north  side  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  Mill  Street,  traces  of 
which  are  still  discernible.  The  main  entrance  of  the 
present  day  is  through  a  plain  embattled  gateway,  and 
leads  to  the  castle  courtyard  by  a  windi^ng  road  cut 
tor  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards  throu<rh  the 
solid  sandstone,  and  picture  ,quely  overhung  by  shrubs 
creepers,  and  trees.  This  drive  leads  to  the  outer 
court,  which  is  known  as  the  Vineyard,  a  title  preserved 
since    the    fifteenth    century,   when    vines   really    grew 
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there  in  such  numbers  as  to  iustity  the  employment 
ot"  women  tor  the  purpose  ot  gathering  in  the  harvest 
of  grapes. 

The  gateway,  which  was  constructed  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  .ipproacheil  in  ancient  times  by  a 
iirawbriilge  spanning  the  moat.  It  is  on  the  inner  side 
of"  this  that  the  barbican  stands,  rising  to  the  height  of 
two  stories  al>i)ve  the  archway  and  projecting  from  the 
wall.  On  either  side  are  two  wtagonal  turrets,  freely 
l<M)pholed  for  the  purpose  of  defemling  the  bridge  and 
its  approaches  from  attack.  Within  the  drawbridge 
itself  hangs  the  portcullis,  and  iK'hind  this  in  the  ceiling 
are  four  holes  through  which  bla/ing  pitch,  hot  lead, 
or  other  equally  unpleasant  ami  destructive  materials 
could  be  poured  on  the  heads  of  assailants.  In  the 
rear  of  the  portcullis  itself  stood  the  ancient  and  iron- 
strengthened  lioors.  Kven  though  the  attacking  party 
should  have  found  its  way  through  both  portcullis  and 
tioors  into  the  small  court  beyond,  they  wouki  be  still 
subject  to  a  most  murderous  attack,  anil  be  almost 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  liefenders  above  ;  and 
even  though  surviving  this  they  would  still  have  to 
pass  the  gatehouse,  with  agroineti  archway  defended  by 
a  portcullis,  loopholes,  and  doors  like  the  barbican  itself. 

The  gatehouse  is  flanked  by  towers,  from  the 
summits  i)f  which  the  defenders  could  pour  down  a 
shower  of  missiles  upon  the  attacking  party  still  within 
the  court.  In  the  lower  chamber  of  the  south-east 
turret  still  exists  the  windlass  which  in  ancient  times 
worked  the  portcullis  o!  the  outer  gate. 

02 


Clarence  and  Bear  I  owcrs 

At  the  point  where  the  rnatl  enters  the  inner  court 
a  hne  view  of  rhc  castle  is  ohfained,  with  y^;them;cd•s 
mound  or  the  keep,  crownai  with  tree,  ami  shrubs, 
and  crosseii  by  the  fortificati.)ns  in  which  the  northern 
tower  stands,  the  dominating  feature. 

On  the  side  of  the  fortifications,  op{M)site  the  castle, 
stand    the    two    impressive    though    never    conjpleted 
towers  known  as  the  Clarence  and   Bear  Towers,  con 
nected  by  walls  of  great  thickness  and  solidity.     The 
first-named  was  probably  commenced  by  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Kidianl  HI.,  who,  createii  Karl 
of  Warwick  by   Kdward   IV.,  projected  vast  additions 
to  the  castle,  which  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  ;  and 
the  second  tower  by  Richanl  himself     Opposite  these 
two  towers,  extending  along  the  whole  river  front  from 
Cesar's  Tower  to  the  Hilf  Tower,  which  stands  at  the 
base   of  ^Fithclflx-il's    mounci,   is    the   family   mansion, 
which,  although  altered  and  cidarged  at  various  times' 
since  feudal  days,  is  still  a  wonderful  erection,  almost 
entirely    in    keeping    with    the    general    aspect   of  the 
castle. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  traditional  origin 
ot  the  fortifications  ;  it  is  only,  therefore,  necess;jry  to 
say  that,  although  undoubtedly  existent  in  Saxon  or 
Norman  times,  no  traces  of  Saxon  or  Norman  work 
are  found  in  the  present  buildings.  Kvcn  the  oldest 
portions,  which  include  the  great  hall,  the  second  turret 
near  the  state  bcilroom,  and  the  spy  tower  and 
chapel,  were  most  probably  erected  quite  at  the  end 
ot   the  thirteenth,  and  possibly  even  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  fourteenth  century.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
the  apartments  we  have  named  is  that  they  rest  upon  a 
series  of  groined  arches,  which  in  turn  are  supported  by 
unusually  massive  piers. 

In  1-70  the  entrance  porch  and  the  adjoining 
dining-room,  with  the  rooms  over  it  in  front  of  the 
great  hall,  were  built  by  the  then  Karl  of  Warwick. 
The  apartments,  including  the  state  bedroom  and  the 
boudoir  and  those  adjoining  the  eastern  end  of  the 
great  hall,  were  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Sir  Fulke 
Greville  about  i'i05,  who  at  the  same  titne  considerably 
altered  several  other  parts  of  the  castle. 

This  great  hall,  with  some  adjoining  apartments,  was 
almost  complete'y  gutted  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  on 
September  3,  1871  ;  it  is  62  feet  long,  1,^  feet  broad, 
and  nearly  40  feet  high.  Happily  much  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  tire  has  since  been  remedied  by  the  careful 
and  thorough  work  of  restoration  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Salvin.  The  roof  prior  to  the  fire  was  that  constructed 
in  the  year  1830,  and  consisted  of  richly  carved  oak. 
This  was  hung  several  feet  lower  than  the  present  one, 
the  height  of  which  was  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  fire  having  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  hall  possessed 
clerestory  windows  opening  into  the  passage,  cut 
through  the  solid  wall  on  the  south  side,  where  it  is 
iL-n  feet  thick.  From  this  and  other  discoveries  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  rooms  formerly  existed  over 
the  hall,  and  were  lighted  by  the  clerestory  windows, 
and  reached  by  a  stairway  in  the  adjoining  octagonat 
turret.     The  ancient  fireplace  and  the  dais  were  situated 
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Guy's  "Porridge  Pot" 

;it  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  and  some  traces  of  the 
former  were  discovereil  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the 
chimney  still  being  visible  in  the  south-west  angle. 
Two  doorways,  now  blocked  up,  originally  led  to  the 
kitchen  and  pantry. 

The  remaining  most  noticeable  features  of  this,  in 
many  respects,  unique  hall  are  its  large  modern  recessed 
windows  and  the  fine  oak  ppnelling  of  the  walls,  which 
reaches  to  a  height  of  about  nine  feet.  The  floor  is  of 
white  and  red  marble,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  the  remarkable  carved  stone  mantelpiece 
was  brought  from  Rome  to  replace  the  one  destroyed 
in  the  fire. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  bygone  days 
amongst  the  many  which  are  preserved  in  the  castle  is 
the  garrison  cooking-pot,  a  remarkably  fine  cauldron 
made  of  bell-metal,  and  capable  of  containing  over  a 
hundred  gallons.  This  vessel  is  popularly  known  as 
"Guy's  porridge  pot,"  and  was  probably  made  for  the 
retainers  of  Sir  John  Talbot  of  Swanington,  who  died 
about  1365,  for  there  is  an  old  couplet  quoted  by 
Nichols  in  his  History  of  Leicesiershire  running  as 
follows  : — 

I'hcre  is  nothing  left  ot  'I'alhot's  name. 
But  Talbot's  pot  and  Talbot's  Lane. 

it  is  difficult  to  say  how  or  when  the  pot  was  fir-it 
brought  to  Warwicl:  Castle,  but  it  seems  probable  thai 
it  cam*  into  the  family  through  the  marriage  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  with 
John   Talbot,   Earl    of  Shrewsbury,   from    whom    the 
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Duvilcy*,  V'iscounts  Lisle — aftcrwuriis   created  Karls  of 
Warwick      were  vic-^ccmied. 

It  is  uiitortunatc  that  this  porridtje  pot,  and  also  the 
■^uit  of  armour,  stated  to  have  belonued  to  the  great 
Cjuy,  must  he  looked  upon  as  havint;  but  a  mythical 
connection  with  him,  although  there  seems  little  lioubt 
that  a  suit  of  armour  of  unusual  si/c  was  ascribed  to 
him  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V'lH.,  when  one 
William  Ho^geson,  a  yeoman  of  the  Kini's  buttery, 
was  made  custodian  of  the  sword,  for  which  service  he 
receivt\i  the  then  considerable  allowance  of  twopence 
a  liay. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  at 
various  times  reganling  these  relics  of  the  great  Karl 
of  Warwick,  as  undoubtedly  the  helm,  breastplate, 
backplate,  walkintj  staff,  and  sword  of  which  they 
consist,  as  well  as  his  reputed  horse -armour,  are 
examples  of  the  armourer's  skill  of  various  reigns 
fron\  the  time  of  Kdward  III.  down  to  the  tim«.  of 
James  I.,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  this 
heroic  but  traditional  tiyure. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  relics  which  are  to 
be  found  in  this  magnificent  feudal  hall  —  interesting 
alike  to  the  archaeologist  and  to  the  casual  observer, 
because  of  their  romantic  associations — are  a  helmet  ot 
Oliver  Cromwell  ;  breastplate  and  morion  of  the  Lord 
Brooke,  who  was  killed  in  1643  at  the  siege  of 
Lichfield  ;  a  tine  example  of  a  "double-plated"  tilting 
suit  ;  a  suit  of  armour  said  to  have 
Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose  ;  th 
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Maker,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  a  tiny 
suit  ot  armour  which  Woiiycil  to  Robert,  son  of  the 
Karl  of  U-icester,  who  is  trailitionally,  Uat  probably 
incorrectly,  said  to  have  been  poisone-vi  by  his  nurse 
between  the  age  of  three  and  four  years  ;  a  very  interest- 
ing square  and  painted  shield  of  the  reign  nf  I-.dward 
IV.  ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  arms,  with  .i 
beautiful  example  of  an  Italian  trousseau  chest. 

A  fine  visca  through  the  whole  of  the  State  apart- 
ments is  obtainable  from  the  hall,  the  length  of  which 
suite  is  upwards  of  320  feet.  From  the  great  hall  the 
Red  Drawing- Room— so  called  because  of  the  colour  of 
Its  wainscotted  panelling— is  reached  ;  it  is  a  handsome 
chamber,  measuring  some  30  feet  by  19^  feet,  with  a 
ceiling  of  white  and  gold. 

Warwick   Castle,  as   all   the  world  knows,  contains 
an  almost  unrivalled  collection  of  pictures,  the  richest 
treasures  of  which  are  by  Rubens,\'an  Dyck,  Raphael.and 
tembrandt.     And  in  this  fine  salon,  from  the  windows 
of  which,  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  there  are 
exquisite  views  across  the  river  and   of  the  timbered 
beauties   of  the    park,   are    hung    some  of  the   finest 
portraits  in  the  house.     These  include  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  ot  Arundel,  who  died  in  1646,  painted  by  Rubens  • 
Ambrogio,  Marquis  de  Spinola,  by  the  same  painter  [ 
and  the  wite  of  Snyders  the  painter,  in  1  close  cap  and 
ruff  with  embroidered  bodice,  by  Van  Dyck.     There  is 
also  the  famous  and  impressive  "  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,"  by  Raphael. 

In  the  Cedar  Drawing-Room,  which  possesses  deep- 
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set  wiiuiows,  ;uni  takes  its  name  from  the  wood  with 
which  it  is  panelled,  is  some  ot"  the  finest  carvini,'  in  the 
castle,  ami  also  sotiie  of  the  best  works  of  Van  Dyck. 
in.ieeil  it  wouK.  be  difficult  to  find  gathered  together 
in  one  room   mor«     xccllcnt  examples  of  this  master's 

work. 

AnioiiL"^t  the  most  noticeable  of  the  pictures  arc 
portraits  of  lames  drahi'm,  Marijuis  ot  Montrose  ;  and 
the  composite  full  '  .-ngth  picture  of  (Juccn  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  bust  of  which  was  painteil  by  Vim  Dyck, 
and  the  remainder  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The-e  is 
also  a  half-length  licti-re  of  Charles  1.  by  Van  Dyck  ; 
two  pictures  ot  trail  !>eaufies  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.  by  I.ely  ;  ami  a  gooil  portrait  of  Sarah,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  who  died  in   1851,  by  Bonel'i. 

■Among  the  man)  other  exijuiMte  o/'jeits  d\irl 
which  here  have  an  adeijuate  scttitig  is  a  beautiful  table 
of  Florentine  mosaic  from  Grimani  Palace,  Venice, 
ornamented  in  precious  stones,  such  as  lapis -la/uli, 
cornelians,  chalcedony,  iaspar  .md  variegated  agates,  with 
the  arms  and  honours  of  the  family.  Two  beautiful 
early  itu'.ian  marriage  chests  also  find  a  place  in  this 
apartment,  the  treasures  of  which  connoisseurs  recognise 
as  almost  priceless. 

Although  the  Ciilt  or  (jreen  Drawitig-Koom  is  ct  less 
magniticent  proportions,  it  is  notulile  tor  its  fine  plaster 
ceiling  aiui  the  graceful  and  appropriate  ornamentation 
of  the  w  I's  ;  the  wainscotting  of  whi>.h  in  one  place 
masks  a  scirct  passage  ami  staircase,  used  in  former 
days  as  a  means  of  escape  ami  also  tor  communication 
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with  the  floor  below.      In  this  chamSer  are  some  ot'  the 
greatest  art  treasures  of  the  castle,  itKiuding  three  oval 
portraits  of  the  Si>ns  of  Robert,  Lord  Br.xike,  who  was 
killed  during  the  C'il    War;  a  Hne  halt-length   Nan 
Dyck  of  the  Karl  of  Strafford  in  armour  ;  a  Charles  II.  ; 
a  cavalier  in  armour,  with   red  scarf  ami  baton    by  Van 
Dyck  ;    a  charming  "  Portrait  of  a    Lady,"  by   Leiy  ; 
and  a  notable   Kubens  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founde-    of  the    Onler    of  Jesuits,    clad    in   a  scarlet 
chasuble.     This    latter    picture  was    originally  painted 
for  the  Jesuit  College  at   /Antwerp,  and  found  its  way 
to  England  at  the  time  of  the  I-Vench  Revolution,  wheti 
it    was    purchased    by  the  second    Karl    of  Warwick. 
There  is  also  an    excellent    Cornelis  Janssens,   Robert 
Bertie,   Karl   of   Lindsey,  who  commanded    the   Royal 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Kdgehill,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
And  a  couple  of  good  examples  of  the  work  of  Dahl  ; 
William,  Lord  Brool'e  and  Mary,  I  ady  Brooke. 

Out  of  this  interesting  chamber  opens  the  State 
Bed  oom,  from  the  casements  of  which  are  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  views  seen  from  the  castle.  Below 
these  windows  the  ancient  cedars  spreaii  out  feat'^-ry 
bra.i-hes,  and  the  river  flows  tranquilly  by,  till  if  ripples 
over  the  Weir,  i.ordered  in  many  places  by  magnificent 
elms  centuries  old.  The  "State  bed,"  which  is  of 
salmon-coloured  damask,  with  coverings  of  satin  richly 
embroidered  with  crimson  velvet,  vas  formerly  the 
property  of  Queen  Ann,  as  was  also  much  of  tiie 
furniture.      It  was  ;;ven  to  the  second  Karl  of  Warwick 
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hy   Kin«  (.corgc   111.      In   tnc  room   is  a    majinificcnt 
piece  of  taiK-stry,  acpictini:  the  ^.^^aen  of  a  medieval 
palace,  thouyht    to   l>e  Versailles,  which  was  made  in 
Brussels  m  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
whilst   another   interesting  relic  is  the  leather-coverea 
travelling  trunk  of  (Jueen  Ann,  on  which  are  her  initials 
"  A.  K."  under  a  crown.    There  is  a  good  portrait  of  the 
Queen    hersilf,  dressed    in    brocade,  and  wearing  the 
collar  and  jewel  of  the  Garter,  by  Kndler  ;   and  also  a 
striking  picture  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
by  an  unknown  artist. 

The  Boudoir  itself,  a  comparatively  small  and  rather 
narrow  room,  is,  however,  made  charnung  by  reason  of 
the  magnificent  views  of  the  river  and  park  which  are 
obtained  from  its  windows.  In  it  are  hung  some  fine 
examples  of  the  work  of  Pubens,  Holbein  the  younger, 
and  l.ely,  as  well  as  a  good  Teniers.  Particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  ordinary  visitor  are  "  Barbara  Villiers," 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  and  one  of  the  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  both  hy  Ixly  ;  "The  Card- 
players"  of  Teniers,  and  a  small  p.Ttrait  of  great 
merit  and  vividness  of  Henry  Vlll.,  b  xians  Holbein 
the  younger. 

The  Armoury  passage,  a  :-,arrow  corridor  running 
at  the  back  of  the  gilt  drawing-room,  State  bedroom, 
anil  boudoir,  and  connecting  the  latter  and  the  com- 
pass room,  contains  one  of  the  finest  private  collections 
of  medieval  armour  and  weapons  in  England,  as  well 
as  quite  a  number  of  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  Sir  C. 
Hayte.-,  and   others  of  inferior   merit.     Amongst   the 
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former  is  a  portrait  of  Christ,  said  to  be  one  of  several 
painted  from  a  likeness  engraved  on  an  emerald  pre- 
sented to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  by  the  Grand  Turk. 
Amongst  the  examples  of  armour  are  battle-axes,  cross- 
bows, calivers,  pikes,  arquebuses,  daggers,  swords,  etc. 
of  almost  every  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  a  fine 
ami  almost  unique  suit  of  chain-mail,  of  which  each 
link  has  its  separate  rivet. 

The  Compass  Room  is  a  small  polygonal  ante- 
chamber communicating  with  the  gilt  room.  The 
principal  window  contains  painted  Flemish  glass  of 
considerable  merit.  In  this  room  are  some  magnificent 
pictures,  including  Murillo's  famous  "  Laughing  Bov," 
and  a  saint  by  the  same  artist  ;  a  fine  head  of  an  old 
man  by  Rubens  ;  a  Bacchanalian  Group,  by  the  same  ; 
a  good  portrait  of  Maximilian,  the  first  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  his  sister,  by  Lucas  Cranach  ;  and  the 
two  scriptural  pictures,  St.  Paul  Lighting  a  Fire  (Isle 
of  Melita),  and  St.  Paul  Shaking  off  the  Viper,  both  by 
Rubens. 

In  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  chapel  are  several 
fine  pictures,  including  the  mother  of  Rubens,  by  him- 
self; Sarah,  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1851, 
by  Sir  George  Hayter  ;  several  examples  of  Van  Dyck, 
and  the  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  There  is  also  a  wonderful  piece  of  wood- 
carving  of  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  copied  from  the 
painting  by  Rubens  which  hangs  in  the  Old  Pinakothek 
at  Munich. 

The  chapel  has  a  beautiful  window  of  old  painted 
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glass,  given  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  west  window  is  a  head- 
less statuette  of  a  I'almer,  thought  to  be  a  representa- 
tion f)f  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  pilgrim's  garb. 

In  the  (jreat  Dining- Room,  built  by  Francis,  tirst 
Earl  of  Warwick,  about  the  year  1770,  arc  hung  some 
tine  pictures,  including  the  flimous  equestrian  portrait 
of  Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyck.  The  decorations  are 
extremely  haiulsome  if  somewhat  over-gilded  tor  modern 
taste. 

In  the  Breakfast  Room  hangs  an  interesting  series 
of  tive  pictures,  of  different  portions  of  the  castle,  by 
Canaletto,  which  are  excellently  painted. 

The  library,  which  was  unhappily  destroyed  by  the 
tire  of  1871,  'vas  restored  from  designs  ot  Mr.  G.  Kox. 
The  ceiling  is  panelled  and  gilded,  and  the  book-shelves 
are  divided  into  sections  by  nineteen  pilasters — all  of 
them  different  in  design — in  the  Renaissance  style  ; 
medallions  of  very  artistic  execution  affording  the 
principal  ornament.  There  is  some  beautiful  Italian 
work  in  the  sides  of  the  doors,  and  a  Venetian  hooded- 
murblc  chimney-piece  is  of  most  graceful  design. 

The  Shakespeare  room,  originally  a  laundry,  which 
adjoins  Ca.'sar's  Tower,  contains,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  unique  collection  of  Shakespearian  memorials,  as 
well  as  several  important  pictures,  including  works  of 
(luillim  Stretes,  Kneller,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
There  are  good  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Robert 
I'.arl  of  Leicester  ;  John  Locke  the  historian  ;  Oliver 
Cromwell  ;    Sir    Philip    Sydney  ;    and    a    Shakespeare 
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supposed  to  be  by  Cornelis  Jansscns.  The  room  also 
contains  a  magnificent  piece  of  furniture,  known  as  the 
Kenilworth  Buffet,  which  was  constructed  out  of  an 
oak  tree  formerly  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Kenilworth 
Castle.  The  central  panel  depicts  "  Queen  Kli/.abeth's 
entry  into  Kenilworth  Castle  ;  and  the  other  panels 
scenes  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  Kenilworth 
with  hgures  of  Shakespeare,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Si^ 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  Buffet 
was  presented  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Warwick  on 
their  marriage. 

Amongst  the  treasures  relating  to  Shakespeare  are 
the  only  known  MSS.  of  his  plays  written  before  the 
close  ot  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  of  these 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been'  written  about  the  year 
1610,  is  "The  History  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  the  two 
parts  in  one,  and  consists  of  fifty-six  leaves.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
Edward  Dearing,  of  Surrenden,  Kent,  and  to  have  been 
transcribed  by  him  from  some  other  MS.  since  lost, 
as  no  printed  copy  is  extant  containing  the  various 
corrections  and  alterations  shown  in  this  MS. 

There  is  also  a  volume  of  MS.  poetical  pieces, 
including  a  copy  of  "Julius  Cx-sar,"  transcribed  in 
the  reign  ot  Charles  H.  This  play,  it  is  clear  from 
the  enormous  variations  from  all  printed  editions 
must  have  been  transcribed  from  some  independent 
version,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  from  an 
mcient  playhouse  copy. 

In  addition  to  these  notable  MSS.  there  are  a  fine 
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copy  of  the  folio  ciiition  of  162;^  ;  a  "Hamlet,"  1607, 
16^7,  [676  ;  the  second  part  of  "King  Henry  VI.," 
1619;  "King  Lear,"  of  1608;  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  of  1600  :  as  well  as  a  "  Konieo  and  Juliet," 
I  ^9(>  ;  and  a  very  interesting  collection  of  wardrobe 
and  property  bills  of  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Drury  I^ne, 
dating  from  1  7  1  ;^  to  i~i^). 

Of  great  interest  outside  the  more  domestic  portion 
of  the  castle  is  Cxsar's  Tower,  in  the  ilungeons  of 
which  so  many  persons  during  past  ages  must  have 
been  confined,  some  of  them  doubtless  never  to  be 
released  save  to  go  to  execution.  The  dungeon  — 
on  the  walls  of  which  are  rudely  scratched  inscriptions, 
drawings  of  bows  and  arrows,  crucifixes,  and  coats-of- 
arms— is  a  strong,  stone-vaulted  chamber  17  feet  by 
I  \  'eet  and  14  feet  6  inches  high.  The  roof  is  groined 
in  two  bays,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  plain  semicircular 
opening,  admitting  a  beam  of  light  from  a  deeply  splayed 
window  about  6  inches  wide.  On  the  same  side  of 
the  dungeon  is  a  passage  cut  off  trom  the  prison  by 
an  iron  grating,  so  as  to  prevent  access. 

From  the  top  of  Guy's  Tower,  which  is  reached 
by  a  staircase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  steps, 
there  is  a  fine  general  view  ot  the  castle  itself,  as  well 
as  the  wid  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 
.\  noticeable  Teature  of  the  tower  is  uie  immense 
strength  of  the  vault  beneath  it,  which  would  apparently 
point  to  the  tact  th.it  in  oldeti  days  some  heavy  engine 
tor  the  purpose  of  slinging  stones  must  have  been 
placed    upon    the   roof      In    the    tower   there   are    five 
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The  Warwick  Vase- 
floors,  each  having  a  groined  roof,  :uul  subdivided  into 
one  large  and  two  small  rooms,  the  sides  of  which  in 
most  cases  are  pierced  with  „ume;ou:i  loopholes  for 
bowmen  commanding  in  all  directions  the  curtainu 
which  the  tower  was  built  to  protect. 

Any  mention  of  Warwick  Castle  without  a  reference 
to    the    celebrated    Warwick    Vase,   one    of  the    most 
remarkable  remains  of  the  art  of  ancient  Greece,  would 
be  mcomplete.     This  rine  vase,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  second    Karl  of  Warwick  from    his  uncle  Sir 
William   Hamilton,  is  not  in  the  castle  itself,  but  in 
the  conservatory  standing  in  the  grounds  beyond   the 
stone  bridge  spanning  the  moat,   which  was  built  to 
replace    the    ancient   drawbridge.      The   inscription    on 
the  pedestal  runs,  "This  monument  of  ancient  art  and 
Koman   splendour  was  dug  out   of  the  ruins  of  the 
Tiburtine    Vil".,    the    favourite    retreat    of    Hadrian 
Augustus,   that    it   was   restored    by   the   order   of  Sir 
Uilliam    Hamilton,    Ambassador    from    George     '11 
King  of  Great  Britain,  to  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Sicily' 
who  sent  it  home,  and  was  by  him  dedicated  to  the 
ancestral  or  national  genius  of  liberal  arts  in  1774." 

The  romantic  story  of  the  vase  runs  as  follows 
During  some  excavations  which  were  being  carried  out 
III  the  bed  of  a  small  lake  called  Pantinello  near  Tivoli 
al  .t  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  in  1770,  the  work- 
men unearthed  the  vase.  How  it  came  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  lake  has  never  been  discovered  and 
mdeea,  can  even  scarcely  be  conjectured.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Hadrian's  Villa  was,  in  the  year  a.u.  546, 
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occupied  In  Totila,  Kiny  of  the  Goths,  who  was 
laying  siege  to  Kome  at  that  time,  it  may  be  that  the 
vase  was  cast  into  the  lake  by  Aiirian's  oniers  to  save 
it  from  the  invailers. 

The  villa  itself  was  tinisheii  about  a.d.  l/jS,  but  the 
vase  is  uiuloubtedly  of  coiisiderabi  earlier  date,  and  by 
some  authorities  is  considereil  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  Cireek  artist,  Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  when  a  more  elegant  style 
was  just  replacing  the  more  severe  types  ot  art  ot 
4'hydias  and  his  school.  The  vase  is  circular  in  form, 
c;  fe  -t  6  inches  high  and  5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  constructed  of  white  marble.  The  base  or  pedestal 
on  which  it  stands  is  modern.  The  haniiles  of  the  vase 
are  formed  of  vine  stems,  smaller  branches  ot  which  run 
round  the  upper  lip,  and  fro'  .vhich  depend  bunches  of 
grapes  so  as  to  form  a  frie/.e.  Covering  the  lower 
rim  are  two  tiger  and  panther  skins,  of  which  the  heads 
and  four  paws  adorn  the  sides  of  the  vase,  the  hind  legs 
interlacing  and  hanging  down  between  the  handles. 
The  heads  of  Sileni  or  male  attendants  of  Bacchus  are 
arranged  along  the  tiger  skins,  with  one  exception  ot  a 
female  head,  probably  that  of  a  Bacchante  or  faun. 

With  regard  to  this  head,  however,  some  authorities 
have  held  that  it  is  a  modern  restoration,  and  represents 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  wife  I'lmma  of  Nelson  tame. 
Between  the  heads  are  thyrsi  or  Bacchic  rods  entwined 
with  ivy  and  vine  shoots,  and  litui  or  augural  wands  used 
in  taking  omens.  The  capacity  of  the  vase  -s  more  than 
.me  hundred  ami  sixtv  gal.ons,  and  the  use  to  which   ii 
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was  put  or  for  which  it  was  intcfuicd  has  Ix-cn  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation.  ^  ,me  authorities  indini-  t.. 
the  v.ew  that  it  was  des.gnai  to  contain  w,ne  and  water 
and  stood  ,n  the  centre  ot*  a  chamber  devotevi  ul 
festivities  ;  other  arch.rolog.sts  seem,  on  the  other  hand 
to  regard  it  as  a  beautiful  example  of  ancient  art  con- 
structed merely  .or  decorative  purposes,  wh„sc  place 
may  possibly  have  been  in  a  chamber  of  Bacchus 

With  the  many  tragedies  and  pageants  which  have 
...  the  dark  ages  of  the  pre-Medieval  period  down  to  the 
go  den  age  of  l.;ii,abeth  taken  place  within  the  enduring 
walls  of  this  ancient  stronghold,  it  is  impossible  t,  deal 
here.       But   in    this  ancient  feudal  castle  the  student 
artist,  and  lover  of  the  past  will   recognise  one  of  the' 
finest   monuments   in    England    of  ancient    splendour 
which  yet  remains  happily  largely  uninjured   by  time 
I'-    >t    we    have    also  an    almost    urique  memorial  of 
that  transition  period  when  the  more  severe  and  forl,id- 
ding   features  of  fortress-dwellings  were  being  slowly 
replaced    by   others   of   a    more   domestic    if    not    the 
less  imposing  character. 
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scenery  of  fireat  beauty,  should  if  possible  be  ap- 
proacheil  by  llie  wayfarer  from  Kenilworth  along  the 
ut.i,.alleii  avenue  which  is  also  the  high  road — is  of 
great  antiquity  ami  of  very  considerable  interest  to  the 
archaeologist.  Seen  from  a  distance,  on  account  ot  its 
many  church  spires,  ir  presents  a  wonderfully  pictu- 
resque appearance  ;  ami  with  its  old-world  survivals  in 
the  s,.  .pe  of  timbered  houses  and  the  exquisite  archi- 
tecture of  its  churches,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
to-.- n>  of  the  Miiilands. 

One  vierivation  of  the  name  is  generally  supposed 
to  indicate  that  it  was  originally  Couentre  ;  the  first 
syllable  representing  a  convent,  with  the  addition  of  the 
British  affix  "  tre,"  meaning  a  town.  Other  authorities 
appear,  however,  to  think  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  Cune,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  River  Sherbourne, 
on  which  the  town  stands,  and  the  affix  "  tre,"  as  already 
explained.  At  any  rate  the  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  ihe 
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Britons,  alfhouyh  it  is  aprccil  that  its  history  cannot  k- 
fracai  with  any  great  iicgrce  of  accuracy  prior  to  al)out 
loih,  when,  accordini;  to  Rous  the  historian,  Canute, 
King  of  Denmark,  liuring  .s  invasion  of  Mercia 
amongst  other  ravages  dcstroyea  a  nunnery,  which  at 
that  penoil  had  heen  founded  at  Coventry.  The  same 
authority  further  states  thar  no  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  or  rebuild  this  estal.hshment  until  about  the 
middle  ot  the  same  century,  when  I-eotric,  then  Karl  of 
Mercia,  and  his  Countess,  the  famous  (,odiva,  founded  a 
Benedictine  monastery  on  the  site  of  the  original  Saxon 
Nunnery  of  St.  Osburg,  an.'  very  richly  endowed  it. 

It  .'ppears  that  Lcofric  not  only  bcstf)weii  umn 
the  monastery  half  of  the  entire  town,  but  also  gave  to 
It  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  no  less  thai 
»wenty-four  other  towns  in  ,'he  county  of  Warwick  and 
elsewhere.  I.eofric's  lady,  Ciodiva,  also  enriched  this 
toundation  with  much  treasure,  searching  throughout 
the  country  for  "skilful  goldsmiths,  who,  with  all  the 
gold  and  silver  she  had,  made  crosses,  images  r,f  saints, 
and  other  curious  ornaments,  which  she  devoutly  dis- 
posed thereto," 

Leofric  died  in  1057,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
porches  of  the  church  of  the  monasterv  which  he  hr  1 
founded,  which  ultimately  became  the  Cathedral  of  the 
diocese,  a  proud  position  it  held  until  the  bishopric 
was  removed  to  Lichfield.  His  Countess  survived 
him  many  years,  but  the  date  of  her  death  is  not  re- 
corded, although  it  is  known  that  she  was  buried  in  rhe 
same  church. 
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It  was  Ix'ofni's  C«»unt<.ss  ficnliva  or  (i<KtfVa  .irouiul 
whom  the  well  knowti  Icu'cntl  ct.ntrc><.  Although 
there  sicni>«  little  ilmilu  tiuit  -t  luul  less  fouruiation 
in  tact  than  the  mnnintii.  desire,  it  was  certainly  an 
accepteil  le^ciui  aiul  helieved  l>y  many  a*-  emhovlyinu  an 
historical  tact  in  the  early  part  of  the  reiun  ot*  I'Alwani 
the  Contessor. 

The  tirst  description  ot'  this  somewhat  apocryphal 
riile  is  to  l>e  tourul  in  the  writings  ofUo^er  ot*\Vetul(»ver, 
a  chronicler  ot"  tin  heuituiinu  ot"  the  twelt'*!i  »eiitury  ; 
that  is  to  say  ot"a  date  ahout  one  hundred  years  attcr 
the  time  when  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  plate. 
Iheacioiint  i,Mven  l>y  this  writer,  whose  work  L'enerally 
we  are  hound  to  state  is  open  to  considerahle  i|uestion 
on  the  score  ot"  accuracy,  runs  as  toUows  :  — 

The  L"i>untt-^  Giidi\a,  wliit  was  a  L'rcat  l«>\tr  ot  (ioiI'n 
motlicr,  loniii.ij:  to  tree  the  town  ot  Covt-ntrv  trom  tlic 
i.ppie^ion  ot'a  hoavv  toll,  ami  even  with  urgent  prayiTs  bcMJiiiiht 
Iki  liii>baiid,  witli  every  ri-jar.l  to  Jesu-.  Clin-t  ami  Hi>  nioih^r, 
111-  wouKl  free  the  tov*-n  trom  that  service,  ami  from  all  otiur 
hiavv  biirdi-ns  ;  ami  when  the  Karl  >harplv  rebuked  her  toi 
luolidilv  askini:  vvh.at  v\ms  so  much  to  hi^  dama^'e  he  always 
torbade  her  for  evrinore  to  ^peak  to  him  on  the  Mibject  ;  and 
^vhili-  she,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  worn  I's  pertinacity,  never 
i  ;ased  to  exasperate  her  husband  witli  that  matter,  he  at  last 
made  her  this  answer 

"  Mount  vt)iir  lior-e  and   ride   ii.il<i.d   before  all   tiie   people, 
th'oi.^h  the  mirket   of  the   town   from   one  end   to  the  otliei, 
■md  on  \oui  return  viai  >hall  ha^e  your  reipie^t." 
To  which  (lodiva  replied  . 

"•  Hut  Will  V()U  ^\\i-  me  permission  it  I  am  willing  to  doit  '" 
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Lady  Godiva's  Ride 


"  I  will,"  said  he. 

Whereupon  the  Countess,  beloved  of  God,  loosed  her  hair 
and  let  down  her  tresses,  which  covered  the  whole  of  her  body 
like  a  veil,  and  then  mounting  her  horse  and  attended  by  two 
knights  >he  rode  through  the  market-place  without  being  seen, 
except  her  fair  legs  ;  and  having  completed  the  journey,  ^he 
returned  with  gladness  to  her  astonished  husband,  and  obtained 
of  him  what  she  had  asked,  for  Earl  Leofric  freed  the  town  of 
Coventry  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  aforesaid  service,  and 
Cfjrirtrmed  what  he  had  done  by  a  charter. 

Into  this  ancient  version  of  the  "Godiva  legenii  " 
!  )re  modern  elaborations  have  been  imported.  These, 
stating  nothing  of  Godiva's  garment  formed  by  her  own 
tresses,  recorti  that  the  people  being  forewarned  of  the 
Countess's  intentions  all  remained  indoors  behind  closed 
shutters,  out  of  respect  for  her  and  her  desire  to  serve 
them  ;  and  in  consequence  she  rode  unobserved  except 
by  one  inquisitive  tailor,  whose  Christian  name  was 
lom.  It  is  he  who  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
and  obloquy  under  the  nick-name  of  "  Peeping  Tom," 
whose  eyes  as  a  punishment  for  his  curiosity  and  indis- 
cretion are  said  to  have  either  dropped  out  of  his  head 
or  were  smitten  with  blindness  ! 

Unhappily  this  romantic  story,  which  casts  a  side- 
light upon  the  manners  and  moraK  of  those  early  times, 
and  also  upon  the  attitude  of  husbands  towards  their 
wives,  is  open  to  grave  criticism  regarding  its  authen- 
ticity. Indeed,  most  authorities  are  inclined  to  believe- 
that  at  all  events  the  part  relating  to  "  Peeping  Tom  " 
is  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  story  does  not  date  earlier 
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than  Kin;^  John,  at   least  one  hinulrai   ami   tifty   years 
later  than  the  date  of  Cif)diva's  traditional  ride. 

That  this  story  of  Godiva's  self-sacritice  in  the 
interests  f)t  the  oppresseil  inhabitants  of  Coventry  has 
very  little  foundation  on  actual  fact  is  proved  by  several 
circumstances  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  that  other  more 
trustworthy  chroniclers,  who,  writint,r  at  the  actual 
period  when  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
whilst  recording  fully  the  many  tjood  actions  which  the 
Ivirl  and  Countess  undoubtedly  ilid  perform,  make  no 
mention  of  (iodiva's  ride.  Another  fact  is  that  the 
population  of  Coventry  was  so  small  at  that  period  that 
there  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  in  existence  a 
market  of  the  size  sugj^-^ested  by  Roger  of  Wendover, 
and,  indeed,  hardly  a  town  at  all  through  which  Godiva 
could  have  ridiien.  Yef  another  circumstance  is  that 
with  so  small  a  place  a  mere  toll  wouki  have  been  a 
matter  of  such  small  consequence,  when  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  serfs,  that  [x'ofric  would  certainly  have 
remitted  it  without  exacting  such  a  condition  from  his 
wife.  There  are,  indeed,  several  versions  in  different 
countries  of  legends  closely  allied  in  general  detail  to 
that  of  Godiva,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
particular  one  is  of  great  antiquity,  which  became 
tacked  on  to  the  life  of  this  famous  woman  without 
any  real  foundation  in  fact. 

The  mention  of  Coventry  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
which  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  later  than  Leofric's 
death,  describes  the  place,  even  with  its  fine  monastery, 
which  I.eofric  founded,  as  little  more  than  a  small  agri- 
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cultural  village,  with  a  population  probably  of"  not  more 
than  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
Most  of  the  houses  at  that  far-off  period  were  the 
merest  hovels,  without  windows  ;  whilst  nearly  all  the 
adult  inhabitants,  save  the  very  aged,  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  occupations. 

By  the  year  1218,  when  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter 
for  a  yearly  fair,  lasting  eight  days,  Coventry  must  of 
roursc  have  grown  very  considerably  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  it  was  in  connection  with  this  fair  in 
1677,  that  the  legend  of  Coantess  Godiva's  ride  took 
form  as  a  pageant  and  procession,  the  last  of  which  took 
place  on  August  :,  189;.  On  that  occasion  the  role 
of  the  self-sacrificing  Countess  of  ancient  times  was 
played  by  a  young  lady  attired  in  fleshings  and  a  short 
jerkin-like  garment  of  white  satin,  who  also  wore  a 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  plume,  and  a  flaxen  wig  ! 

Sixteen  years  after  the  institution  of  the  fair  the 
Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars  founded  an  establishment  in 
Coventry  ;  and  their  coming  was  followed  about  ten 
years  later  by  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  ;  and  in 
1381  there  was  also  a  settlement  of  Carthusians  near 
the  south-east  gate.  Edward  III.,  in  .344,  constituted 
m  the  city  a  fw'unicipal  Corporation  by  letters  patent, 
and  for  the  better  security  of  Coventry  the  inhabitants 
cbtamed  from  the  same  King  permission  to  levy  a  toll 
towards  the  expense  of  fortifying  and  enclosing  the  town, 
to  be  commenced  twenty-seven  years  after  the  grant 
was  obtained.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  fortifications 
were  commenced  in  1355,  and  the  walls  and  gates  were 
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finished  in  the  time  ot"  Richanl  II.  With  the  walling 
in  (it  Coventry  the  merchants  of  the  perioil  became 
enriched,  the  town  flourished  atid  extended,  and  the 
beautiful  steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Church  was  designed 
and  partly  finished.  In  addition  to  this,  the  staple 
maniit'icture  of  clothing  was  cultivated,  and  public 
buildings  of  aviequate  importance  began  to  be  con- 
structed. 

It  was  just  outside  the  city,  on  Gosford  Green,  that 
the  famous  meeting  took  place  in  September  1397, 
between  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  after- 
wards Henrv  l\'.,  and  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  which  encounter  Shakespeare  himself  refers 
in  "King  Richard  II."  The  duel,  which  the  King 
commanded  to  be  fought  on  this  spot,  arose  from  a 
quarrel  between  the  ducal  combatants,  Hereford  having 
accused  Norfolk  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his 
So\  reign.  Richard  and  a  great  number  of  the  nobility 
had  gathered  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  that  September 
day  on  the  triangular  piece  of  greensward  where  two  of 
the  greatest  nobles  of  the  realm  were  to  engage  in 
single  combat,  the  trial  by  combat  of  those  far-off  days. 
But  just  as  the  champions  were  about  to  commence 
hostilities  Richard  suddenly  placed  his  veto  upon  the 
encounter  and  banished  both  of  the  disputants  from 
England  ;  Hereford  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk  for 
life. 

Six  years  later  Henry  1\'.  held  a  parliament  in  the 
trreat  chamber  of  the  Priory,  which  has  since  become 
known  as  "  I'arliamentum  Indoctorum,"  or  the  Parlia- 
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merit   of   Ignorance,   on   account    of  the   fact   that  alf 
lawyers  and  persons  learned  in  the  law  were  excluded 
from  attending.     This  exclusion  caused  much  bad  feel- 
ing  between  them  and  the  Ecclesiastics,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  time 
eloquently  pleaded    the   numerous  and  great   services 
rendered  to  the  State  by  the  Church,  and  concluded  by 
remarking  that  ««  Besides  all  this,  they  were  not  wanting, 
day  or  night,  by  masses  and  prayers,  to  implore  God's 
pleasing  for    the  King  and    all    that  concerned    him.* 
The  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John 
Cheyne,  is  recorded  to  have  replied  with  some  acerbity 
that  he  valued  not  prayers  of  the  Church  ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Ecclesiastics  were  successful  in  the  dispute,  and 
the  lawyers  were,  as  we  have  said,  excluded. 

Henry  VI.  bestowed  many  favours  on  Coventry, 
and,  indeed,  both  he  and  his  Queen  Margaret  were 
much  attached  to  the  town,  and  passed  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  periods  of  their  unfortunate  lives  in  the 
city,  which  for  this  reason  became  known  as  "The 
Refuge  of  Queen  Margaret."  During  this  period, 
nuieed,  the  Royal  patronage  undoubtedly  had  a  favour- 
able effect  on  the  trade  of  the  town,  for  we  find  that 
merchants,  many  of  them  exceeding  rich,  generous, 
and  enterprising,  dwelt  there,  whilst  the  religious 
foundations  of  the  city  and  its  public  buildings  had 
increased  in  number  and  magnificence. 

It  was  in  145 1  that  Henry  VI.  conferred  on 
Coventry  and  certain  contiguous  villages  the  honour 
of  bemg  constituted  a  county  of  themselves,  and  the 
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charter  which  made  this  enactment  provided  that  the 
bailiffs  ot"  the  city  should  be  also  sheriffs  of  the  county, 
and  that  the  same  coroner  should  preside  over  both. 
Edward  IV'.  confirmed  the  charter,  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural survey  of  Warwickshire,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
county  and  city  ot"  Coventry,  situated  in  the  north- 
east part  ot'  Warwickshire,  with  "the  greatest  length 
from  Bcvlworth,  to  a  point  nameil  Baginton,  in  a 
north-cast  and  south-west  direction,  is  7.',  miles  ;  and 
the  greatest  breadth,  from  Nettiehill  to  Brownshill 
Green,  in  about  an  east  and  west  direction,  is  "j^ 
miles." 

Fxhall,  Keresley,  Anstev,  Koleshill,  Stivichall,  Stoke, 
.1  part  of  Sow,  and  Wyken,  are  all  united  with  the  city 
to  form  the  county  of  Coventry.  The  Quarter  Sessions 
were,  prior  to  1H42,  held  with  the  same  full  powers  as 
counties  at  large,  and  the  men  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
had  considerable  privileges  as  well  as  being  Justices  of 
the  Peace. 

It  was  in  the  Priory  that  Henry  \'l.  held  a  second 
Parliament  in  the  ye.ir  1459,  known  to  the  Yorkists  as 
the  "  Parliamentum  I  )iabolicum,"  this  name  being  given 
to  the  assembly  on  account  ot  the  large  iiumber  ot 
attainders  which  were  passed  by  it  against  the  Yorkists, 
tr.duding  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Earls  of 
March,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

Afterwards  King  Edward  W .  and  his  Queen  spent 
the  Christmas  festival  in  the  city  in  1465,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  winning  over  the  citizens  to  the 
Yorkist  side  ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  even  the  presence 
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Wars  of  the  Roses 

of  the  King  And  Queen  was  not  sufficient  to  alienate 
their  affections  fVom  the  House  of"  I^ncaster. 

Four  years  later  the  outskirts  of  Coventry  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the   tf>o   frequent   tragedies  of  those 
unsettl-%i   times,  when    Karl   Rivers  and    his  son  were 
beheadcJ  at  Gosford  Cinen  by  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Comers,  who    had    obtained    some    partial    success    in 
Oxfordshire.      In  the  following  year,  1470,  the  Karl  of 
Warwick,  on  his  return  from  l-rance,  cnterevi  Coventry, 
which  was  still    Uncastnan  in  sympathy,  with    muc'h 
war  material  and  hostile  intentions  to  the  inhabitants. 
On   hearing  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick's  presence    King 
I'.dward,  who  lay  at  Leicester  with   his  forces,  marched 
thence,  and  after  resting  at  Cwmbe  Abbey,  proceeded 
to    Gosford    Green,  and    then    approaching    Coventry 
demanded  admission  ;  but  this  being  refusc-il,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Warwick.      Later  on,  when  he  had 
won    the  decisive  battles  of  Barnet  and   Tewkesbury, 
and   had  regained  power,  Kdward,  in  revenge  for  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Coventry  in  refusing:  ^  ■  receive 
him  in  the  previous  year,  deprived  them  of  many  of 
thair  privileges  and   levied  upon  them  a  considerable 
fine,  amounting  to  five  hundred  marks.     But  the  King 
soon    realised    that    the    good -will    of    the    townsfolk 
was  ot  too  great  importance   for  him    to   risk    losing 
It    by    undue    severity  ;    and,   therefore,    on    payment 
of  the  fine,  their  privileges  of  which   they  had    been 
deprived  were  again  restored  to  them. 

Four  years    later    Edward    kept    the    Feast   of  St. 
George  at  Coventry,  and  in  the  same  year  his  son  stood 
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as  godfather  to  the  Mayor's  child,  and  was  presented 
with  a  cup  and  a  hundred  guineas,  and  also  made  a 
brother  of  the  Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  Holy 
Trinity. 

Richard  II.  also  visited  the  city,  and  Henry  V'll. 
came  and  lodged  at  the  Mayor's  immediately  after  the 
decisive  victory  over  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  Field. 

It  would  appear  that  the  people  of  Coventry  of 
these  days  were  opulent  and  generous,  but  exercised 
little  originality  in  the  form  of  the  gifts  they  bestowed 
upon  royal  or  distinguished  visitors,  for,  like  Prince 
Kdward  of  York  a  few  years  previously,  Henry  VII. 
was  presented  with  a  cup  and  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
seems  to  have  made  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  the 
townsfolk  that  they  a  few  years  later  subscribed  {jioc 
towards  the  tax  which  was  levied  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  King's  expedition  to  France. 

Henry  V'lll.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon  visited 
Coventry  in  1510,  and  witnesseti  three  magnificent 
pageants  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  which  was  popularly  attributed  as  chiefly  owing 
to  the  magnitude  and  wealth  of  its  monastic  institutions, 
may  have  suggested  to  the  King's  mind  the  idea  ot  the 
ultimate  suppression  of  these  foundations.  Be  it  as 
it  mav,  it  was  stated  by  one  John  Hales,  Esq.,  to  the 
Protector  Somerset,  "  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Dissolution  trade  grew  so  low,  and  there  was  such  a 
dispersion  of  people  from  this  city,  that  there  were  not 
even  3C00  inhabitants,  whereas  there  had  been  formerly 
1 5,000."       Although    this    picture    of   the    desolation 
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"  Mysteries  "  and  Guilds 

wrought  by  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  is 
probably  painted  i-.  ■,„.  vivid  colours,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  grc.  d.stress  rcsM  ed  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  th  arbitrary  action  of  Henry  VlII 's 
minister  Crom>vd.,  for  xve  f  nd  that  although  at  least 
one  branch  of  commerce,  che  clothing  tratfe,  was  still 
flourishing,  a  charter  for  an  additional  fair  was  granted 
to  dleviate  the  distress  of  the  remaining  inhabitants 

One  of  the  great  features  of  Coventry  life  in   the 
\l.ddle  Ages  was  undoubtedly  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  numerous  bodies  called  Guilds,  which  were  of 
both  a  religious  and  st-ular  character,  and  to  the  support 
of  these  must   be  attributed  much   of  the    fame    that 
distinguished  Coventry  for  its  «' mysteries  "  or  sacred 
plays.     These-  dramatic  performances,  which  partook  of 
much   of  the  character  of  that   most   interesting  and 
popular  survival  of  the  present  day  '«  Kveryman,"  took 
place  on  movable  platforms  which  were  drawn  through 
the  principal  streets  and  open  places.      The  subjects  of 
these  plays  were  generally  Scriptural  or  semi-.Scriptural 
u.  character,  and  the  different  festivals,  more  especially 
that    ,.f    Corpus    Christi,    were    popular   days   for  the 
representations.       In    addition    to    these    there   was   at 
Coventry  the  play  on  Hock  Tuesday,  which  was  founded 
upon  incidents  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Danes,  and  also 
pageants   which   were    performed    on    the   occasion    of 
Koyal  visits,  and  at  other  special  times. 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Elizabth's  visit  to 
Coventry  in  ,565,  during  one  of  her  progresses  she 
was   received    by  the  sheriffs   in  scarlet  cloaks   and   a 
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score  of  young  men  on  horseback,  clad  in  a  livery  of 
fine  purple.  The  Queen  was  met  at  the  limits  of  the 
liberties  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Wolvey,  and 
each  of  the  young  men  presented  to  the  Queen  a  white 
rod,  which  she  receiving  delivered  to  them  again,  and 
they  then  rode  before  her  until  they  came  near  the 
city,  when  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet 
cloaks  came  out  to  receive  her.  As  was  the  custom  in 
these  times  a  presentation  of  money  was  made  ;  the 
Recorder,  we  learn,  presenting  "a  purse,  supposed 
to  be  worth  twenty  marks,  and  in  it  ./.  lOO  in  angels, 
which  the  Queen  accepting  was  pleased  to  say  to  her 
lords  :  "  It  is  a  good  gift,  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  ;  I 
have  but  few  such  gifts." 

To  which  the  Mayor  answering  boldly,  replied  :  "  If 
it  please  your  Grace,  there   is  a  good  deal   more  in  it." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  she. 

"The  hearts,"  he  cplied,  "of  all  your  loving 
subjects." 

"  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,"  said  the  Queen." 

This  at  any  rate  is  a  much  more  courtier-like  account 
of  the  presentation  than  that  recorded  by  another 
writer,  by  whom  the  Mayor  is  said  to  have  made  the 
following  rhyming  address  to  the  Queen,  which,  if 
the  idea  is  based  on  fact  at  all,  is  probably  a  travesty 
fabricated  at  a  later  date  : — 

"  Wc  men  of  Covcntree 
Arc  very  glad  to  sec 
Your  gracious  Majesty, 
Good  Lord,  how  fair  ye  bee  !  " 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  Visit 

To  which   somewhat    over-boki  remark  the  Queen 
IS  stated  to  have  replied  sarcastically  :  — 

"  Vour  gracious  Majesty 
Is  very  glad  to  see 
V'c  men  of  Coventrec, 
Good  lack,  what  tools  ve  bee  '" 

In  the  year  previous  to  the  Queen's  visit  the  platjue 
h^id  commuted  great  ravages  in  the  c.ty,  hundreds  of 
the  inhabitants  falling  victims,  and  the  "dreadful  dead 
carts  passing  constantly  through  the  streets  taking  their 
hornbleto     from  most  houses,  and  picking  up\hose 
who  had  fallen  of  the  sickness  in  the  streets."  ^  Thus  with 
the    clothing    business    falling   to    decay   without    any 
substitute  being  introduced  to  fill  its  plac'e,  and  suffering 
trom  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  Coventry 
was  ,n  but  a  poor  state  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  visit. 
Ihe     Kecorders    speech,    however,    which    was    very 
lugubrious,  probably  exaggerated  the  situation,  although, 
as    Mr    Br  says,  "the  ardour  of  the  natives  had 

been    damp  ■„    they  saw   the  gorgeous   piles    of 

'c-hgious  splc   .our,  so  long  their  pride  and  boast,  one 
vast  heap  of  ruins." 

The  Queen  during  her  visit  lodged  at  the  White 
l-nars  then  a  residence  of  the  Hales  family,  and  was, 
notwithstanding  the  reputed  decay  and  poverty  of  the 
rimes,  entertained  with  lavish  magnificence.       ' 

The  next  Royal  visitor  within  the  city  walls  had  no 
pageants  addresses,  or  honours  showered  upon  her, 
^ut  hapless  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  brought  to 
Coventry  and  shut  up  a  prisoner  in  the  Mayor's  parlour 
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liuriiiu  the  Vfiir  tollowing  the  coming  of  her  royal 
cousin.  Again,  three  years  lut-  ,  in  1569,  she  was 
brought  to  Coventry  and  incarcerated  in  the  Bull  Inn 
I  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Barracks), 
mk\  kept  under  the  charge  of  the  Karls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Huntingdon.  The  citizens  had  during  her  incar- 
ceration within  their  walls  the  melancholy  and  trouble- 
some task  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  night  and  tiay  at 
eaci  of  the  L'ates,  so  that  none  might  pass  to  or  fro 
without  goovi  cause. 

In  i')io  King  James  1.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
heads  of  the  city  and  the  Church,  comma. ided  that  the 
inhabitants  should  kneel  whilst  receiving  •'he  sacrament, 
and  when  they  several  years  later  applied  to  him  '  ar 
a  renewal  of  their  charter  the  King  refused  to  grant  it 
until  he  had  been  satisfied  that  his  command  regarding 
their  kneeling  when  receiving  ot  the  sacrament  had 
Ik-cm  obeyed.  .A  few  years  later  the  King  visited 
Coventry  and  was  presented  with  what  must  be  almost 
considered  the  inevitable  /.  100,  and  in  addition  thereto 
with  a  silver  cup  of  fine  workmanship  weighing  forty- 
rive  ounces,  out  of  which,  the  King  exclaimed,  that  he 
would  drink  wherever  he  went. 

During  the  succeeding  reign  and  the  Civil  War 
which  broke  out,  Coventry  attached  itself  to  the  side 
of  I'arliament  ;  the  influence  of  Lord  Brooke  of 
Warwick  overpowering  that  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  was  Recorder  and  a  staunch  Royalist.  At 
the  outset  of  the  war.  King  Charles,  after  he  had  raised 
his   standard   at    Nottingham,    sent    to    Coventry    and 
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demnndeil  quarters,  and  these  being  refused  he  attacked 
the  city  in  full  force  and  succeeded  in  capturing  one 
of  the  gates.     He  was,  however,  Hnally  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  obliged  to  abandon   hi"  attempt 
to  take  the  town.      For   this  act  of"  contumacy  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  Parliamtntary  troops  until 
the    Restoration    it    was    destined    to    suffer   later    on. 
Charles    H,,   notwithstanding   the   enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  the  Inhabitants  at   his  restoration   and   tnc 
surrender  of  possessions  which   the  city  had  originallv 
purchased   from    the  Crown,  did    not  forget  the    part 
Coventry  had  played  during  the  Civil  War,  and  a  com- 
mission held  in  1662  prescribed   the  demolition  of  the 
city  walls  as  a  mark  of  the  King's  displeasure  for  the 
disloyalty   of  the  inhabitants    to  his   father.      This  act 
was  immediately  put  into  effect  by  the   Earl  of  Nor- 
thampton.^    All  that  now  remains  of  the    fortifications 
lire  two  of  the  gates.  Cook  Street  Gate  in  Jesson  Street, 
now  a  mere  roofless  shell,  and  the   Priory  C;ate  in  Hale 
Street,  which  after  the  archway  had   been  blockeii  up 
some  years  ago  was  converted  into  liwellings. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  when  King  James  II.  visited 
Coventry,  the  citizens,  no  doubt  remembering  the 
exactions  and  punishment  under  which  they  suffered 
in  the  previous  reign  for  their  old-time  disloyalty  to 
the  Crown,  paid  the  King  the  greatest  marks  of  attention 
and  respect  ;  even  going  to  the  length  of  smoothing  the 
rough  surfaces  of  their  streets  with  sand,  white-washing 
their  houses,  and  decorating  them  with  garlands  and 
flags.     To  the  King  was  presented  on   this  occasion  a 
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t,'old  cup  uikI  cover,  which  the  royal  visitor  immediately 
handed  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  aci.ompanied  him, 
saying,  "  1  would  have  your  lordship  receive  this  cup 
and  cover  a*^  a  mark  of  the  city  of  Ctn-entry's  concern 
for  your  father" — a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  town's 
treatment  of  Colonel  Legge,  Loni  Dartmouth's  father, 
wh(  iluring  the  Civil  Wars  was  incarcerated  in  Coventry 
gaol  after  having  been  taken  a  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Worcester,  His  escape  was  one  of  the  most  romantic 
episodes  of  the  time  as,  through  the  exertions  and 
ingenuity  of  his  wife,  he  was  able  to  pass  out  from 
custody  disguised  as  an  oKl  woman. 

In  1-44,  the  year  before  the  Young  Pretender's 
rebellion,  Coventry  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the 
suspicion  ot  the  Cioveriiment  of  not  being  sufficiently 
ardent  in  the  Hanoverian  cause,  aiui  the  Mayor  chosen 
was  tor  this  reason  not  permitted  to  serve.  There 
seems,  however,  little  cause  for  suspicion  that  Coventry 
had  any  marked  leanings  towards  the  Stuarts,  though 
possibly  it  contained  a  few  disaffected,  as  did  many 
other  Midland  towns.  Deprived  of  their  Mayor 
the  inhabitants  impulsively  and  somewhat  unwisely 
appointed  a  military  despotic  governor  to  till  the 
office  ;  a  step  which  they  lived  to  regret. 

In  179;  an  interesting  r^-lic  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion was  unearthed  at  the  Broad  Gate  when  a  piece  of 
pavement,  upon  which  was  a  coin  of  Nero  in  middle 
brass,  was  discovered.  At  various  times,  too,  other 
Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  during  excava- 
tions  tor  new   houses  and    other  works.     One  of  the 
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most  interesting,  a  marble  figure  about  ten  inches 
high,  was  unearthed  when  the  foundations  of  a  house 
were  being  dug  in  the  old  town  about  a  century  ago. 

Rich  m  ancient  buildings  Coventry  is  full  of  interest 
to   the  stude  ts  of  medieval  architecture  and   to  the 
archaeologist.      Of   the    ancient    monastery    church    of 
the    Grey    j-nars,    which    was    built    in    ^he    reign    of 
Kdward    HI.,    bttle   now   remains    save    the    beautiful 
octagonal  tower  and  spire,  which   rises  to  a  height  of 
upwards  ot  200  feet.     This  church  became  so  rich  in 
later  years  from  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  it  by  various 
oenefactors  that  the  historian  William  of  Malmesburv 
wntes  of  it:  "It  was  enriched  and  beautified  with  so 
-mich  gold  and  silver  that  the  walls  seemed  too  narrow 
t;)    contain    ,t  ;     insomuch     that    Robert    de    I.imesie. 
B.shop  of   this  diocese  in   the  time  of  King  William 
Kutus,    scraped    from    one    beam    that    separated    the 
shrines  500  marks  of  silver."     The  church  was  also  a 
rich  storehouse  of  relics,  amongst  which,  placed   in  a 
beautiful  silver  shrine,  was  an  arm  of  St.   Augustine 
and  on  the  casket  containing  it  was  a  notification  of  its 
purchase  from   the   Pope   by   .Agelnethus,   Archbishop 
or  Lanterburv. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  the  site 
•uid  remains  of  the  church  were  granted  about  1542 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  other  similar  buildings,  the  partially  ruined 
church  served  for  a  long  period  as  a  quarry  from  which 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  drawn  building  materials 
tor  their  own  houses. 
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Kortuiiatcly,  Imwcvcr,  the  elegant  tower  escaped. 
It  w.is  ultimately  and  for  many  years  surrounded  by 
an  orchard,  which  belonged  to  a  nurseryman  who  turned 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  into  a  piggery,  and  who 
used  to  laughingly  boast  that  he  possessed  the  tallest 
pig-sty  in  the  country,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  the  idea  of  building  on  a  new  church  to 
the  old  tower  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  some 
Coventry  people,  and  the  Corporation  released  their 
rights  to  the  tower  for  the  purpose.  The  work,  which 
was  commciued  in  i8;cy,  was  finished  three  years  later. 
The  idea,  we  believe,  was  to  erect  this  church  in  the 
style  of  the  original,  but  one  can  scarcely  credit  that 
this  intention  was  carried  out  if  one  mav  at  the  same 
time  accept  the  statement  that  the  ancient  building  was 
ot  such  elegance  and  beauty  as  chroniclers  have  recorded. 

In  St.  Michael's  Church  one  has,  however,  an  early 
and  remarkably  beautiful  example  of  I'erpendicular 
architecture,  the  tower  and  spire  of  which  is  almost 
world-famed. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  a  grant  was  made  to 
the  prior  of  the  neighbouring  Benedictine  monastery, 
and  this  constitutes  the  earliest  mention  of  the  church. 
Of  the  original  building,  which  was  of  Norman  design, 
only  a  few  fragments  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discovered,  and  the  first  church  was  susperseded  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  one  of  Early  English  design,  of 
which  nothing  except  some  portions  of  the  walls,  the 
south-west  doorway,  and  the  south  porch  remain  at 
the  present  dav. 
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The  present  beautiful  church  was  probahly  erected 
between  the  year  r  ^-3  and  the  first  half  of'the  next 
century,  its  founders  being  members  of  a  family 
named  Botoner.  William  and  Adam  Boroner  were  not 
only  prosperous  merchants  and  notable  citizens  of 
Coventry,  but  had  each  of  them  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  filling  the  ..tfice  of  Mayor  three  times.  The 
munificence  of  the  family,  tradition  asserts,  was  per- 
petuated by  a  brass  tablet  which  was  formerly  affixeil 
in  the  church,  and  bore  the  following  inscription  : — 

William  and  Adam  built  the  tower, 

Ann  and  Mary  built  the  spire  ; 
William  and  Adam  built  the  church, 

Ann  and  Mary  built  the  quire. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  tower  was  the  first  part  of  the 
church  ro  be  commenced,  and  this,  finished  in  i  ^194, 
had  Its  cost  defrayed  by  the  two  brothers  we  have 
mentioned,  who  made  yearly  payments  for  the  purpose 
ot  ;{.ioo.  Thirty-eight  years  later  the  spire  was  com- 
menced by  the  sisters  Ann  and  Mary,  but  the  date 
<)t  Its  completion  is  uncertain.  Two  years  after  the 
conmienccment  '  the  spire  these  benevolent  women 
undertook  the  building  of  the  central  aisle. 

The  tower  is  built  in  four  stages,  and  has  a  height 
i)t  136  teet  ;  the  two  upper  stages  are  pierced  with 
windows  and  beautified  with  panelling  and  canopied 
niches,  which  contain  a  considerable  number  of  figures  ; 
the  latter  are  a  somewhat  cosmopolitan  collection,  made 
up  chierty  of  saints,  but  also  comprising  statuettes  cf 
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members  of  the  Botoner  family  we  have  before  referred 
to,  I,ai.iy  (i')iliva,  her  husband,  ami  several  Knglish 
kings  and  their  wives.  The  flying  buttresses  support- 
ing the  tower  are  of  very  great  beauty  and  grace,  two 
springing  from  each  pinnacle  of  the  main  tower  and 
resting  against  the  angles  of  the  octagonal  lantern, 
above  which  rises  the  beautiful  spire  to  a  further 
height  of  I  ?o  feet,  the  total  elevation  of  the  whole 
being  just  over  ^oo  feet. 

.Although  the  spire  is  still  of  great  beauty  much  of 
the  iletail  of  the  original  ornamentatior  has  unfortu- 
nately liisappeareii,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  stone 
used  in  its  construction. 

The  total  length  of  the  church  is  Hf]  feet,  with  a 
greatest  wiiith  of  12-  feet,  the  nave  being  50  feet  in 
height.  T'  ;•  interior,  with  its  long  range  of  slender 
columns  n  >  nave,  and  the  numivr  of  large  windows 
and  the  fine  timberc\l  roof,  h:',s  .1  very  beautiful  effect. 
1  he  chapels  of  the  various  Ciuilds  now  form  the  north 
and  south  outer  aisles,  and  still  go  bv  the  names  which 
they  bore  at  the  time  the  members  of  these  various 
(organisations  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  in  them. 

Beginning  with  those  on  the  south  side,  next  the 
tower,  the  first  is  the  Dyers'  Chapel,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  some  interesting  monuments  ilating  from  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  onwards.  Next 
comes  th  Cappers'  Room,  over  the  south  porch,  with 
the  chapel  devoted  to  the  same  Guild,  and  known  as  St. 
Thomas',  on  the  east  side.  The  Merci  rs"  Chapel,  near 
by,  also  contains  some   interesting  monuments  of  the 
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Mxtiinth  century,  worthy  of  attention  as  marking,  both 
in  their  style  and  the  inscriptions  they  bear,  the  riorid 
spirit  of  the  tir^.-s.  From  this  chapel  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  down  into  the  vestry,  an  extension  of  the  ancient 
sacristy,  which  tradition  asserts  was  used  sometimes  as 
;i  prison  ;  carved  on  the  wall  of  which  is  a  cruciHx, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  prisoner  confined  for 
an  ecclesiastical  offence. 

The  apse  of  the  church,  formerly  the  I-adv  Chapel, 
contains  nothing  of  any  great  note  save  the  fragments 
<)t  ancient  stained  glass  collected  from  various  wimiows 
in  other  porti.ms  r,f  the  church,  now  placed  in  a  few  of 
those  of  the  apse. 

The  reredos  is  partly  Karly  Knglish,  and  partly  Deco- 
rated in  style,  and  the  eastern  compartments  contain  some 
good  sculpture.     The  Drapers'  Chapel,  which  is  situated 
in  the  north  aisle,  is  of  considerable  artistic  interest,  as  it 
contains  thirteen  stalls  which  have  finely  carved  standards 
ind   misereres  or  folding  seats,   the   under  portions  of 
which   are  ornamented  with   humorous   designs.      On 
the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  is  an  ancient  brass,  dating 
ihout  I  506,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Bond,  Mayor  of 
Coventry  in  1497,  and  founder  of  the  Bablakc  Hospit.-il. 
Next  is  St.  Uwrence's  Chapel,  followed  by  the  Girdlers' 
Chapel  ;  and  last  of  all  the  Smiths'  or  St.  Andrew's 
Chapel,  containing    some    interesting    mmbs    removed 
from  their  original  position  in  the  Drapers'  Chapel. 

The  pulpit,  though  a  fine  one,  is  modern  ;  but  the 
tont  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  is  in  all  probability 
rhe  one  given  by  John  Cross,  then  Mayor  of  Coventry, 
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to  the  church  in  i  VH  '.  '^  l^^Mrs  on  a  small  brass  plate 
a  shicKl  corjtaining  tour  crosses,  the  ancient  merchants' 
mark. 

Almost  a  rival  to  St  Michael's,  at  least  in  interest  it" 
not  in  JKauty,  is  the  church  ot'  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
date  of  the  original  foundation  ot"  which  is  unktiown, 
but  certain  portions  of  the  present  building  in  and  above 
the  north  porch  probably  date  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  church  was 
joined  to  the  priory.  It  is  an  undoubted  tact,  however, 
that  a  much  earlier  building  must  have  existed  on  the 
same  spot.  The  present  church,  which  is  |-8  feet  long 
and  h~  feet  bro.id,  probably  dates  frfim  a  short  time  before 
that  of  St.  Michael's,  and  differs  very  much  from  it  both 
as  regarvis  its  form  and  construction.  In  shape  it  is  cruci- 
form, and  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
a  chancel  with  chapels,  and  transepts.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  situated  in  the  centre,  and  are  supported  on 
four  arches,  springing  from  massive  but  well-propor- 
tioned piers.  The  ancient  spire  was  blown  down  during 
the  terrific  hurricane  of  January  24,  i'3')5,  the  church 
bei'ig  greatly  damagcvi  by  its  fall.  The  task  of  rebuild- 
int;  it  anil  repairing  the  injury  done  to  the  church  was 
commenced  almost  immediately,  and  so  rapidly  did  the 
work  proceed  that  the  spire  was  completeil  in  two  years 
to  a  he't^ht  of  2^^-  feet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  one  destroyed. 

Over  the  north  porch,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
portion  of  the  present  church,  is  situated  a  domus 
or    priest's    chamber,    the    east    -ide  window  of  which 
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was  formerly  a  doorway  leading  into  St.  Thomas' 
Chapd. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  there  were  a  large  number 
of  chapels  and  altars  attached  to  Holy  Trinity,  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  Marlers'  or  Mercers'  Chapel  to  the 
cast  of  the  transept  ;  the  chapel  of  Our  I^dy,  now 
forming  the  choir  vestry,  anciently  a  continuation  ot 
the  south  chancel  aisles  ;  the  Butchers'  Chapel  ;  the 
[csus  Chapel  in  the  south  transept  ;  and  the  Tanners' 
or  Barkers'  Chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 

In  1 83 1  a  fresco,  illustrative  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
was  discovered  in  the  space  over  the  west  arch  under 
the  tower.  This  survival,  which  was  probably  white- 
washed over  during  Puritan  times,  has  unf  rtunately 
deteriorated  and  become  almost  indistinguishable.  The 
picture  when  discovered  depicted  the  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  flanked  on  either  side 
by  six  apostles  ;  at  a  slightly  lower  position  were  figures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  ;  two 
angels  with  trumpets  were  sounding  the  summons  to 
judgment,  and  the  dead  were  seen  issuing  from  their 
tombs.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Saviour  was  the 
figure  of  a  pope  entering  Paradise,  while  on  the  left 
were  figures  of  doomed  spirits  being  dragged  to  torment. 

The  clerestory  of  the  church  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  and  is  divided  into  eight  bays,  each  containing 
two  windows.  The  pulpit,  attached  to  the  south-east 
pier  of  the  tower,  is  noticeable  as  being  a  fine  specimen 
of  stone-work  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  font, 
which  stands  on  its  original  base  of  two  steps,  has  sunk 
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panels  painted  and  gilt  in  the  Decorated  style.  The 
brass  eagle  is  of  far  greater  interest  than  usuallv 
attaches  to  these  thing.,,  o.-ing  to  the  tact  that  it  is 
contemporary  in  date  with  the  church  itself,  and  is  also 
one  ot  the  earliest  examples  of  core  casting. 

A  considerable  amount  of  romance  is  connected 
with  this  lectern,  for  in  1560  an  entry  is  found  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  xvjd  were  expended  "  for  mend- 
yng  of  ye  Kagle's  tayle,"  which  had  been  damaged, 
possibly  at  the  time  of  the  suppressif)n  of  the 
monasteries.  This  self- same  eagle  was  threatened 
with  even  greater  risk  of  destruction  during  the 
Commonwealth,  for  we  find  an  entry  in  the  vestrv 
book  of  the  date  of  July  13,  1654,  which  states  "that 
\lr.  Abraham  Watts  made  a  motion,  that  whereas  he 
v/as  informed  that  this  House  had  an  intention  to  sell 
the  brass  Kagle  standing  in  the  vestrie,  that  he  might 
have  the  refusall  thereof  when  such  shall  be  mede." 
An  additional  entry  running,  "  Agreed,  that  if  it  be 
sold,  he  shall  have  the  refusall  thereof."  At  the  time 
when  the  lectern  was  nearly  sold,  the  font,  being  in 
those  times  considereil  an  objectionable  survival  of 
Romanism,  was  removed  and  an  ordinarv  vessel  was 
provided  for  use  at  baptisms.  It  was,  however, 
fortunately  preserved,  and  brought  back  and  set  up  in 
its  original  position  after  the  Restoration. 

The  handsome  reredos  was  erected  in  1H73  by  Sir 
Ciilbert  (i.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  represents  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  centre,  with  the  Nativity  and  Ascension  on  either 
side.      Among   some   interesting    memorials  which    are 
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Philemon  Holland's  Pen 

to  be  found  in  a  portion  of  the  north  aisle  Ivin^  west 
of  the  porch,  known  as  the  Archdeacon's  Chapelts  the 
tomb  of  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  who  died  in  16:56,  aged 
eighty-five,  and  was  known  as  the  "  translator-generall," 
a    term    which    was    somewhat    satirically    applied    to 
him  by  Fuller,  but  a  description  which   Dr.   Holland 
thoroughly  deserved.     Amongst  the  works  which   this 
industrious    man    translated    were    Plutarch's    \Iorah 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  Camden's  Britannia    -to  which 
work  he  made  some  considerable  additions— Xenophon's 
Cyropudia,   and   translations   of  Suetonius  and    I  ivy  • 
the  last  work  the  translator  recorded  in  the  followinir' 
rhvme  : —  ^ 

With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book. 

Made  of  a  grey  goose-quill  ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took. 

A  pen  I  leave  it  stfll. 

Fuller,  referring  to  this  achievement,  says:  "This 
monumental  pen  he  solemnly  kept,  and  showed  to  mv 
reverend  tutor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward  ;  it  seems  ha  leaned 
very  hghtly  on  the  nib  thereof,  though  weightilv 
enough  in  another  sense,  performing  not\lightly,  but 
solidly  what  he  undertook." 

An  event  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Holy  Trinity  was  the  marriage  recorded  in 
the  register  of  Sarah  Kemble— afterwards  the  famous 
Mrs.  Siddons— with  William  Siddons,  an  actor  in  the 
theatrical  company  of  the  bride's  father,  which  was  at 
the  time  performing  in  the  Drapers'  Hall. 

Near  by,  on  the  north  side  of  this  church  of  Holy 
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Trinity,  set  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  arc  the  few  remain- 
intr  fragments  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  the  Priory 
Church  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  erected  in  1043 
by  the  famous  Countess  Godiva,  on  the  site  whereon 
formerly  stood  the  ancient  Saxon  nunnery  of  St. 
Oshurg.  The  remains  of  what  was  once  a  magnificent 
church  are  spread  over  a  wiile  area,  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments  having  been  liiscovered  during 
the  buikling  of  the  Bluecoat  School.  Tradition  asserts 
that  this  church,  the  nave  of  which  apparently  extended 
eastwards  about  150  feet,  and  was  100  feet  broad 
inclusive  of  the  width  of  the  aisles,  the  choir  and  Lady 
Chapel  being  also  to  the  east,  and  with  the  Bishop's 
I'alace  continuing  the  line  of  buildings  in  the  same 
direction,  was  graced  by  three  lofty  spires,  similar  to 
those  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  which  the  bishopric  of 
Coventry  was  ultimately  transferred. 

Another  Coventry  church  worthy  of  some  attention 
by  the  student  of  architecture  and  also  of  archx'ologv, 
is  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  also  known  as  Bablake 
Church,  it  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  was  founded 
in  the  year  1350  by  the  brothers  of  the  St.  John's 
Guild  on  a  piece  of  land  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II.  The  building,  which  in 
1877  was  thoroughly  and  skilfully  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  is  mainly  I'erpendicular,  and  is 
in  shape  an  irregular  parallelogram,  'vith  a  nave  and 
chancel,  both  of  which  have  aisles,  and  quasi-transepts. 
When  restored  the  floor,  which  had  been  somehow  or 
(Uher  raised  between  four  and  five  feet,  was  replaced  at 
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its  normal  level.  The  fine  lantern  tower  with  battle- 
ments springs  from  the  centre  of  th.  church,  and  is 
supported  by  very  graceful  arches.  It  is  recorded  that 
during  the  Civil  War  in  1648  the  church  was  used 
as  a  prison  for  the  Scotch  soldiers  who  had  fought 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  had  suffered  defeat 
by  Cromwell  at  Preston.  After  the  Restoration  in 
1660  the  building  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
great  decay,  indeed  almost  into  a  ruinous  condition, 
but  it  was  repaired  and  made  the  Parish  Church  in 
1774- 
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CHAPTER    VI 

rut    sro  OK     SOME    ancient    HL'ILDINGS 

riiK  (U  I1.IJS  AM)  "mysteries" 

CovhN  I  Rv,  hiinous  in  the  past  tor  its  religious  founda- 
tions ami  ecclesiastical  architecture,  was  not  perhaps 
less  notable  for  its  huiKlings  of  a  purely  domestic  or 
municipal  character,  and  happily  not  a  tew  of  these  have 
surviveii,  either  complete  or  in  part,  to  provide  object 
lessons  tor  the  student  and  the  lover  of  antiquities. 

Amongst  the  beautiful  buildings  which  make  this 
town  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Midlands, 
is  St.  Mary's  Hall,  hard  by  the  church  of  St.  Michael. 
This  fine  and  ancient  building,  which,  however,  from 
the  dilapidation  ot  the  stone-work  front,  possesses  a 
somewhat  heavy  and  decajed  appearance  from  the 
outside,  ami  is  too  closely  surrounded  by  other  build- 
ings tor  a  good  general  view  to  be  obtained,  was 
commenced  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
.uid  completed  in  1414  by  the  united  Guilds  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Catherine,  and  Holy 
Trinity,  known  as  the  Trinity  Guild.  Unfortunatelv, 
the  front   and   the   tower  at   the  south-west   antjle  has 
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been  allowed  to  tall  into  decay,  the  two  upper  stories 
«)t  the  latter  having  long  ago  vanished. 

The  courtyard  is  entered  through  the  depressed 
archway  leading  into  a  finely  vaulted  porch,  on  the 
central  boss  ot  the  groining  of  which  is  an  interesting 
carving  representing  the  coronation  of  the  X'irgin  and 
on  the  projecting  impost  of  the  inward  arch  on  the 
right  hand  ,s  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation: 
wh.lst  the  impost  on  the  opposite  side  is  ornamented 
with  animal  grotesques.     There  is  a  lofty  nx.m  on  the 

Tu'  ^^>.       '^^  ^''^'  "^^''^  *=»"  ^"^'""'y  the  chapel 
ot  the  Mercers'  Company.     The  courtyard  lies  beyond 
rhis,  and  on  the  western  side  of  it  is  the  entrance  to 
the  crypt  beneath  the  Great  Hall.      Near  the  windows 
of  the  crypt  are  the  ancient  lockers,  used  for  the  safe 
custcHiy  of  documents  and  other  valuables  belonL'intr  to 
members  of  the  Guild.      In  the  smaller  chamber  next 
the  street  are  several  relics,  not  the  least  interesting  of 
which  ,s  the  knave's  post,  a  figure  six  feet  high,  having 
arm  openings,  which  was  removed  from    Nluch   l>ark 
Ntreet  in    1886.      It  was  evidently  original!"  •-^tailed 
at   one  ot   the   religious   houses,  and  was  tr.e  70U.  of 
"ttenders,  who,  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at  th  "•  cart's 
tail,  usually  started  from  the  Mayor's  parlour  i  ■  Cross 
C  heaping   to  which  they  were  sometimes  also  shipped 
back.     The  last  occasion  on  which  a  public  snipping 
was  given  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  the  vears 
.  S20  and    1830.     The  old  Coventry  stocks,  which  are 
also  to  be   tound   in   this   room,  formerly  standing   in 
the   market-place,   and    last    used    in     Fuly    ,86.,   are 
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thrcctold,  which  speaks  but  ill  for  the  conduct  of  the 
town. 

The  south  end  of  the  inner  court  is  the  kitchen, 
whiih  was  oritiinally  the  hall  of  the  Merchants'  or  St. 
Mury's  (iuild,  turned  to  its  present  use  when  the  new 
hall  was  erected.  l^ifortunately  the  chamber  has 
suffered  considerably  at  various  times  from  rcpaiisand 
structural  alterations.  It  contains  four  great  chimneys, 
with  an  opening  in  the  roof  to  allow  of  the  escape  ot 
steam.  In  the  lobby  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court- 
yard is  an  interesting  statue,  which,  however,  has  been 
considerably  restored  and  is  generally  believed  to  repre- 
sent Henry  VI.  It  once  formed  one  of  the  chief 
figures  on  the  ancient  city  Cross  in  Cross  Cheaping, 
which  was  unfortunately  demolished  in  IT"!.  Dugdale 
wrote  of  it  as  "one  of  the  chief  things  wherein  this 
citv  niost  glories,  which  for  workmatiship  and  beauty 
is  inferior  to  none  in  England." 

I-rom  the  lobby  a  broad  staircase  leads  up  to  the 
vestibule,  and  thus  to  the  (ircat  Hall,  in  which  so  many 
historic  scenes  in  past  times  have  taken  place.  '  'p 
these  stairs  in  ancient  days  passed  the  leading  cit'  .s 
of  Coventry,  and  also,  in  all  likelihood,  some  at  le  of 
the  royal  and  famous  visit  jrs  who  have  at  various  times 
been  received  by  the  town.  The  great  hall,  which 
is  some  "o  feet  long,  t,o  feet  broad,  and  ;^4  feet  high, 
is  liijhted  by  seven  Perpendicular  windows,  three  on 
either  side,  each  containing  four  lights,  and  mullioned 
and  transomed,  and  a  tine  nine-light  window  set  in  the 
northern  end      This  latter  is  tilled  with  ancient  stained 
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glass,  the  upper  portion  with  nineteen  coats  of  arms, 
and  the  lower  containing  a  number  of  full  length 
representations  of  kings,  amongst  whom  are  William 
I.,  Richard  1.,  Henry  111.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  W, 
Henry  \'l.,  Constantine  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  and 
one  unidentified.  The  glass  is  by  the  John  Thornton 
who  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  and  also  the  artist  of 
the  magnificent  east  window  in  York  Minster.  The 
roof  of  this  beautiful  hall  is  of  oak,  very  richly  carved, 
with  the  space  above  the  tie  beams  filled  with  open 
panel-work.  In  the  centre  are  full-length  figures  of 
angels,  symbolical  of  the  Heavenly  Hosts,  bearing  in 
their  hands  musical  instruments  ;  whilst  the  bosses  at 
the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  also  richly  carved. 

The  tapei!-y  hanging  below  the  north  window, 
which  is  beautiful  work,  although  of  Flemish  design, 
was  probably  made  in  En.,  and  either  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fifteenth  or  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  thing  is  clear  from  the  iines  of  the 
divisions  corresponding  with  the  mullions  in  the  window 
above,  namely,  that  it  was  originally  made  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied.  There  are  three  compart- 
ments, each  of  them  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
tier,  and  the  subject  of  the  tapestry  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  represent  incidents  of  the  visit  paid  by 
Henry  \'I.  and  his  Queen  Margaret  to  Coventry  on 
September  21,  1 451,  on  which  occasion  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  Prior  of  the  Benedictines.  Not  only  is 
this  tapestry  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  but  it  is  also 
valuable  as  representing  some  of  the  famous  people  of 
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Henry  \'l.'s  reign  and  the  costumes  of  that  and  ot" 
other  days.  Especially  to  be  noted  are  the  subjects 
occupying  the  centre  compartment,  which  relate  to  the 
connection  of  the  building  with  the  Trinity  Guild, 
and  that  also  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  which  was 
incorporated  with  it.  One  strange  anachronism  in 
connection  with  the  pictures  in  the  first  tier  of  the  first 
compartment  is  the  representation  of  Duke  Humphrey 
ami  Cardinal  Beaufort  as  being  present  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  King  Henry.  Both  of  these  predeceased 
the  occasion  by  several  years,  and  probably  the  ex- 
planation of  their  presence  is  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  undertaken  and  completed  a  considerable  time 
after  the  visit  of  the  King. 

In  the  upper  row  of  the  compartment  occupied  by 
Margaret  of  .Anjou  is  a  figure  of  Justice  enthroned, 
surrounding  which  are  angels  holding  in  their  hands 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  incongruity  was  due  to  the  insertion  of  the  figure  of 
Justice  in  Puritan  times,  and  authorities  differ  in  their 
views  as  to  whether  the  evidently  offending  and  deleted 
figure  was  that  of  the  Trinity  or  Christ.  Mr.  Scharf, 
who  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  particular  work, 
is  ot  the  opinion  that  the  remains  of  the  handsome 
throne  and  part  of  a  beautiful  embroidered  mantle 
which  are  depicted,  may  have  belonged  to  a  seated 
figure  ot  Christ  clad  in  flowing  robes,  often  the  subject 
ot  paintings  at  that  particular  period.  His  argument, 
which  is  as  follows,  indeed  seems  to  be  a  weighty  one. 
I  Ic    writes,    "  had     it    been    a    representation    of    the 
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Trinity  with  the  first  Person  holding  a  crucifix,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  had  the  angcis  with  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion,  but  rather  the  four 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  as  on  the  canopy  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury,  and  in 
various  MS.  illuminations." 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  this 
mserted  and  incongruous  figure,  one  cannot  feel  other 
than  satisfaction  that  the  mutilation  of  the  tapestrv, 
permitted  by  Puritan  fanaticism,  did  not  proceed  to 
greater  lengths. 

In  the  hall  are  a  number  of  royal  portraits,  including 
pictures  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  by  Lely,  and  oV 
George  III.  and  George  IV.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ; 
and  on  the  walls  are  also  some  I-atin  inscriptions,  in- 
cluding one  surmounted  by  the  letters  E.R.  celebrating 
(Jueen  Elizabeth,  and  another  commemorating  the 
Black  Prince. 

Beneath  the  Minstrel  Gallery  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Muniment  Room,  where  is  kept  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  scries  of  documents.  Earliest  of  these  is 
a  charter  received  from  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  in 
the  reign  of  Henr>'  II.  A  similar  document  of  Con- 
firmation, granted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  has 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  fine 
miniature  portrait  of  the  King.  In  addition  to  more 
miportant  documents  relative  to  Coventry  affairs  are 
many  most  interesting  and  unique  letters,  some  of 
them  of  a  more  or  less  private  character.  One  in 
particular  from   Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII., 
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tiJ'inji  .ittcntion  in  peremptory  language  to  a  former 
.unl  iiiianswered  letter.  There  are  two  communications 
Inini  Henry  V'lll.,  one  bearing  a  written  signature 
and  the  other  stamped  with  a  wooden  stamp. 

Another  exceedingly  interestitr/  letter  is  that 
recciveii  by  the  Mayor  of  Coventry  in  September 
[5^4,  dated  the  i  2th  of  that  month,  from  Ann  Boleyn, 
announcing  to  him  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen.  There  is  also  one  from  Elizabeth 
herself,  dated  thirty-six  years  later,  relative  to  the  arrival 
at  Coventry  of  unhaj^py  Mary  Qu"tn  of  Scots. 

A  strange  side  light  upon  th?  custom  of  the  times 
is  thrown  by  an  -ndenture  dated  Warwick,  1478, 
relating  to  some  jewels  which  the  impecunious  Duke 
of  Clarence  had  pledged  to  the  city.  There  are  other 
letters  from  royal  personages,  including  Edward  IV'., 
Richard  111.,  Henry  VII.,  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  and  from  Archbishops  I-uid  and  Cranmer,  and 
Richard  Baxter.  In  addition  to  all  these  memorials 
of  the  past,  valuable  alike  for  their  historical  and 
antiquarian  interest,  's  a  remarkable  miscellaneous 
collection  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  documents,  in- 
cluding deeds  of  gift,  charters,  grants,  leases,  etc.,  and 
a  set  of  the  trade-marks  of  Guild  members  impressed 
in  wax,  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  down 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

.At  the  rear  of  the  Minstrel  Gallery  is  a  large  room 
formerly  used  as  the  armoury,  in  which  is  hung  a  fine 
picture,  the  "  Bacchanali,"  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  at  the 
back  of  these  apartments  is  another  room,  traditionally 
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supposed  to  have  been  that  in  which  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  conrined  when  at  Coventry. 

The  Mayoress's  parlour  possesses  a  tine  moulded 
ceiling,  in  two  compartments,  with  diagonal  ribs  united 
in  an  octagonal  panel.  The  fireplace  has  hollow  jambs 
ornamented  with  tracery,  copied  from  the  banqueting 
hall  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  is  formed  by  a  ilepressed 
Tudor  arch  ;  and  above  it  is  a  figure  of  Gfxiiva  on 
horseback  placed  in  a  recess.  The  elaborately  carved 
state  chair  of  oak  undoubtedly  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  possibly  even 
earlier.  On  one  side  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  whilst  the  other  is  simply  panelled.  The  back 
is  surmounted  on  one  side  by  an  elephant  and  castle — 
the  town  arms  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  which  formerly 
was  the  centre,  stand  two  lions  acting  as  supporters  for 
a  coronet  or  crown,  which  has  disappeared.  The  chair 
when  perfect  was  a  double  one,  and  was  probably  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Master  of  the  Guild,  and  the  Mayor, 
when  present  at  its  meetings.  On  the  walls  r-e  huni: 
some  interesting  portraits  of  royalty  and  of  former 
mayors  of  the  town. 

Amongst  the  other  buildings  of  Coventry  worthy 
of  note  as  representing  survivals  of  ancient  architecture 
is  the  Bablake  Hospital,  endowed  by  one  Thomas  Bond 
in  1506.  "I'or" — as  it  is  quaintlv  phrased — "ten 
poore  men,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  endure,  with  a 
woman  to  look  to  them."  This  Thomas  Bond  was 
a  draper  of  the  city,  and  also  its  Mayor,  in  1497.  As 
has  been  the  case  with  many  other   foundations,  the 
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ori^rinal  property  left  tf)r  the  support  ami  maintenance 
ot  the  charity  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  so  increased 
in  value  that  a  larye  auumentation  of  the  number  of 
those  lierivinu  benefit  from  it  has  been  possible,  and  in 
this  case  the  number  of  almsmen  has  been  considerably 
increased,  a  score  of  whom  are  inmates  possessing 
rooms.  The  building,  which  has  a  picturesque  front 
some  ii8  feet  in  length,  is  half-timbered,  and  the 
barge-boards  of  the  gables  ami  the  window  headings 
are  elaborately  carved.  The  common  hall  or  day  room 
ot  the  inmates  is  at  the  east  end,  whilst  at  the  west 
end  ot  the  building  is  situated  the  committee  room 
ot  the  Tru  es,  with  a  handsome  set  of  carved  chairs 
in  the  Renaissance  style. 

Close  by  is  the  old  Bablake  School,  founded  in  1560 
l\v  Thomas  Wheatley,  who  was  Mayor  of  Coventr\' 
four  years  previous  to  that  date.  The  building  is  a 
good  specimen  of  half-timbered  work,  and  consists  of 
a  ground  and  upper  floor,  with  cloister-like  corridors  to 
each  floor.  In  the  lower  room  there  is  a  tine  and 
elaborately  carved  Jacobean  mantelpiece  of  about  1620, 
which  was  set  up  here  on  its  removal  from  an  old  house, 
formerly  in  Little  Park  Street. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  an  old-fashioned  open 
staircase  leails  from  the  basement  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  founciation  of  this  school  was  due  to  a  happeniny 
ot  a  singular  ami  romantic  character.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  f  )under,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  despatched  an  agent  to  Spain  to  purchase  on 
his   behalf  some  steel  gads  (wedges)  ;  the   man  having 
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transacted  the  business  for  which   he  was  sent  abroad 
in    an    open    market    returned    home  again.      In    due 
time  the  barrels   reached    Coventry,   and    on   opening 
them   they  were  found  to  contain  not  the  anticipated 
steel   gads,  but  extraordinarily  valuable  consignments 
of  c(Khineal   and  silver   ingots.      The    recipient    kept 
this  treasure-trove  by  him  for  some  considerable  time, 
anticipatitig    inquiry  concerning  it,  but  happily,  as  it 
afterwards   proved  for  the  town,  none  was  ever  made. 
It  was  ultimately  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  augmented  by 
a  considerable  sum  in  addition,  were  devoted   bv  Mr. 
Wheatley  to    charitable    uses.       The    school    founded 
with  some  of  the  money  thus  strangely  acquired,  was 
some    years    ago    removed  to    new    premises    in    the 
western  part  of  the  city. 

The  remains  nf  the  Carmelite  or  White  Friars 
monastery  were  convened  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  into  a  workhouse.  The  order  was  introduced 
into  Coventry  in  134^  by  two  priests  named  Nicholas 
Sproton  and  William  de  Engleton,  f(;r  whom  Sir  John 
Poultney,  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  built  a 
house  in  the  year  1348.  This  was  granted  to  Sir 
Kalph  Sadler  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  one  John  Hales, 
who  converted  it  into  a  residence,  it  remained  in  the 
Hales  family  until  1-22,  after  which  time  it  passed 
through  many  hands,  and  was  ultimately  in  the  first 
year  of  the  last  centur>-  sold  to  the  Workhouse 
authorities. 

Of  the  ancient  buildings,  which  were  arranged  on 
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the  four  siilcs  of  a  cloistered  area,  most  have  been 
destroyed.  The  east  wing  of  the  cloisters  is  now  used 
as  a  dining  hall,  and  parallel  with  it  is  the  ancient 
groined  apartment  now  used  as  the  chapel.  The 
liormitory  of  its  former  monkish  occupants  is  reached 
by  a  tlight  of  stone  stairs,  and  is  still  used  for  sleeping 
accommodation.  The  monastery  church  was  at  the 
north  end,  and  was  reached  by  a  small  staircase  ;  but 
of  this  building  nothing  remains. 

Another  partial  survival,  now  used  as  a  residence,  is 
the  Charter-House,  a  jwrtion  of  a  building  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  111.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
wall  formerly  enclosing  the  monastic  buildings  is  still 
standing,  and  the  house,  which  is  chiefly  formed  out 
of  the  Prior's  lodgings,  contains  some  tine  old  oak 
panelling,  carved  beams,  and  an  ancient  and  interesting 
staircase.  In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor  is  preserved 
a  portion  of  a  large  fresco,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Crucifixion  ;  the  lower  limbs  of  our  Saviour's  figure 
are  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis,  whilst  on  either  side 
angels  receive  the  blood  which  is  spouting  from  the 
nailed  feet.  On  the  right  are  two  soldiers,  with  the 
label  "Ecce  filius  dei  erat."  Above  the  fresco  are  the 
arms  of  the  Lincoln  family,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin 
partly  indecipherable. 

One  of  the  most  sought  for  by  the  curious  is  the 
rebuilt  King's  Head  Hotel,  which  ^as  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  upper  story  a  representation  of  "  Peeping 
Tom,"  the  traditional  inquisitive  tailor.  The  figure  was 
originally  placed  about  the  year   1677  '"  the  house  oj 
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Alderman    Owen,    which    stmKl   at    the    end   of  Grey 
Iriars  I^ne,  having  been  subsequently  removed  to  its 
present  position.     As  we  have  before  said,  the  story  of 
"  Peeping    Tom "   is  an    entirely    unorthodox    fiction. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  "  Peeping  Tom,"  which 
so    much    provokes    the    curiosity    of  the    visitor    to 
Coventry  and   the  scorn  of  the  antiquat  an,  is  that  it 
was  a   figure  of  St.  George  taken   from   f)nc  of  the 
monasteries  or  religious  houses  at  tht   time  of  their 
dissolution.     The  figure  is  that  of  i  mm  in  armour 
wearing  broad-toed  sollerets  and  a  basinet  of  about  the 
period  of  Henry  VII.     To  accommcnlaf.-   r  to  its  pn-se  ,r 
position   it  was  necessary  to  cur  off"  th-;    irrus  ;^    the 
elbows;  and  the  back  presents  an  cioqiit tit  testimony 
of  the  modern  mania  for  souvenirs,  havi.m  h-xn   ,CM!cd 
and  chipped  away  by  visitors. 

In  Little  Park  Street  there  are  several  interesting 
houses  in  the  half-timbered  and  other  styles,  of  which 
probably  No.  48,  with  its  Renaissance  door-hood,  will 
be  of  first  interest  to  most  people,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  school  kept  by  the  Misses  Franklin  at  which 
"George  Eliot  "  was  a  pupil  from  1832  to  1835. 

Ford's  Aims-Houses,  situated  in  Grey  Friars  I^ne, 
is  another  ancient  building  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  students  of  architecture.  The  front  of  the  building, 
which  looks  on  to  the  lane,  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  of  its  kind  now  to  be  found  in  England. 
The  Charity,  which  provides  a  refuge  for  forty  poor 
old  women,  some  of  whom,  however,  are  out-pensioners, 
was  founded  in   1529  by  the  will  of  William  Ford,  a 
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Coventry  merchant.  The  front  of  the  house  is  a 
beautiful  and  almost  unique  specimen  of  timber  frame- 
work construction.  The  building  itself  has  two  stories, 
the  basement  being  of  stone.  On  each  side  of  the 
ilepressed  archway,  which  forms  the  entrance,  is  a  long 
window  of  nine  lights,  in  three  sections,  having  closed 
diamond-shaped  quarries  and  elaborately  carved  head- 
ings. The  roof  has  three  gables,  of  which  the  barge 
boards  are  well  carved,  and  there  are  three  projecting 
wirulnws  in  the  upper  story,  which  have  six  lights. 
The  whole  of  the  front  is  finely  relieved  by  panel-work 
and  decorated  with  pilasters  of  varied  design,  which 
are  carved  out  of  the  solid  beams.  The  main  timbers 
beneath  the  gables  are  also  very  elaborately  carved. 
In  the  interior  of  the  building  is  an  oblong  court  over- 
hung by  the  upper  story,  and  at  each  end  is  a  gable 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  exterior.  The  rooms 
occupied  by  the  alms-women  run  round  the  court,  and 
the  part  over  the  archway  was  once  used  as  a  chapel. 
The  whole  building  is  worth  close  st.  >,  from  the  fact 
that  it  presents  so  excellent  an  example  of  domestic 
architecture  of  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Scattered  throughout  Coventry  are  many  fragments 
of  ancient  buildings  of  interest  to  artists  and  anti- 
quarians ;  a  detailed  notice  of  which  is,  however, 
unnecessary. 

.Any  consideration  of  Coventry  as  a  city  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  mention  of  the  famous  Guilds 
which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  its  civic  and  domestic 
history  of  medieval  times.     Of  the  many  founded  in 
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the  city  the  oldest  of  all  having  a  religious  character 
was  that  of  St.  Mary,  which  used  fo  hold  its  annual 
meeting  of  Masters,  Brothers,  and  Sisters  on  Assumption 
Day,  as  the  quaint  spelling  of  the  time  had  it,  « En 
sale  n're  dame,"  in  other  words,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Though,  as  we  have  before  stated,  ultimately 
amalgamated  with  three  others  and  the  name  changed 
to  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  its  Hall  has  throughout  the 
ages  retained  its  original  name. 

As  showing  the  power  and  importance  of  this  Guild, 
and  indeed  of  ihe  Guild  system  itself  in  ancient  times, 
one  only  has  to  remember  the  Royal  and  noble  persons' 
who  were  frequently  enrolled  as  members.     Amongst 
those  who  became    members  of  the   Guild  of    Holy 
Trinity  were  Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou;     Henry  VII.    and     his    Queen,   Elizabeth   of 
York  ;    and  Edward  V.  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
And  if  the  inscription  of  his  name  in  the  Guild  Book 
IS  incontrovertible  evidence  of  membership,  Shakespeare 
was  also  a  brother  of  the  Guild, 

The  form  of  p^-tition  for  admission  into  the  Guild, 
and  the  oath  which  had  to  be  taken  by  intending 
members  at  the  ceremony  of  their  admission,  are  both 
quaint  ;  the  former  runs,  "  Maister,  we  beseech  you, 
at  the  reverence  of  the  Holy  Tri.iity,  that  you  will 
receive  us  to  be  brethren  of  thi-s  place  with  you  " 
And  the  latter  runs,  "  Ye  shall  be  good  and  true, 
and  each  of  you  shall  be  good  and  true  to  the  Master 
of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Our  Lady,  St.  John 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Ccventre,  and  to  all  the  brethren 
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and  sisters  of  the  same  Gild  ;  and  all  the  good  rules 
and  ordinances  by  the  said  Master  and  his  Brethren 
afore  this  time  made,  and  hereafter  to  be  made,  and 
your  days  of  payment  truly  for  to  keep  to  your  power, 
so  God  you  help  and  all  Saints." 

Amongst  the  other  Guilds  possessing  royal  members 
was  that  of  Corpus  Christi,  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  which  rendered  assistance  to  the  churches 
of  St.  Michael  and  Holy  Trinity,  by  part  payment  of 
the  priests  ;  of  this  Guild  King  Edward  V.  was  a 
member. 

The  Trade  Guilds,  of  which  there  were  many,  one 
of  the  oldest  being  that  of  the  Sheremen  and  Tailors, 
founded  in  honour  of  the  Nativity  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  were  very  jealous  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  resented  promptly  any  infringement  upon 
their  prerogative.  An  interesting  instance  oi  their 
action  in  this  respect  was  afforded  by  a  combination  of 
the  Guilds  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  imitation 
guild  which  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  town  had 
formed  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V'l. 
Dugdale's  account  of  this  action  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  The  common  people,"  he  says,  "  namely,  Journeymen  of 
several  trades,  observed  what  merry-meetings  and  feasts  their 
masters  had,  by  being  of  those  Fraternities,  and  that  they 
themselves  wanted  in  like  pleasure  did  of  their  own  accord 
assemble  together  in  several  places  of  the  citv  and  especiallv  in 
St.  George's  Chapel  near  (iosford  (r.iw,  which  occasioned  the 
Mavor  and  his  brethren  in  the  3rd  year  of  Henry  VI.  to 
complain  thereof  to  the   King  ;  alledging,  that  the  said  Jour- 
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nevmen  in  their  unlawful  meetings  called  themselves  St.  George 
his  Gild,  to  the  intent  that  thev  might  maintain  -ind  abet  one 
another  m  quarrels  ;  and  for  their  better  conjunction  had  made 
choyce  of  a  Master,  with  Clerks  ..nd  Officers  to  the  great 
contempt  of  the  K.  authoriry,  prejudice  of  the  ofhf  Gilds 
(vu.  holy  Trin  ^nd  Ccrp  Christi)  and  disturbance  ot  the  citv  ■ 
whereupon  the  King  directed  his  Writ  to  the  Mavor  and 
Justices,  with  the  BavliftV  of  this  City,  commanding  them  bv 
proclamation  to  prohibite  any  more  such  meetings." 

Thus  were  the  perhaps  not  unnatural  desires  of 
young  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  emulate  the  ^aiety 
and  junketings  of  their  betters  crushed  by  royaJ 
authority. 

These  trading  Guilds  were  almost  analogous  to  the 
uncient  Companies  of  the  City  of  London,  and  have  in 
many  cases  survived  to  the  present  time,  although 
nowadays  their  raisort  d'etre  is  somewhat  far  to  see\, 
and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  excuse 
tor  their  continued  existence  is  the  feeling  that  old 
institutions  should  not  be  allowed  to  disappear,  even 
though  the  original  and  perhaps  justified  reasons  for 
their  foundation  no  longer  obtain. 

In  some  of  the  Guilds  great  and  striking  alterations 
have  been  made  from  their  aforetime  character,  although 
they  survive  at  the  present  day.  The  Guild  of  Fullers 
or  Tailors  and  Sheremen,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  had 
at  one  time  only  one  surviving  brother,  who  nominated 
u  second,  and  thus  it  remained  until  the  year  i860, 
when  the  number  was  once  more  reduced  'to  a  single 
brother,  who    then  made  seven  others.     This    Guild, 
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about  the  period  mentioned,  existed  chiefly  for  archieo- 
logical  purposes  ;  showing  how  far  such  institutions 
were  capable  of  deflecting  from  the  purposes  originally 
calling  them  into  existence. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  these  bodies,  namely,the  Bakers'  Company, 
which  was  instituted  in  1205,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  are  some  interesting  records.  The  Mayor  of 
Coventry  at  those  times  was  supposed  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  citizens,  and  see  that  the  quality  and 
weight  of  the  bread  were  what  they  should  be.  Should 
he  neglect  this  duty  he  was  soon  brought  to  a  re- 
collection of  it  by  rough  and  ready  me.ms,  as  the  MS. 
annals  of  the  city  show.  An  entry  made  in  1387 
states,  that  in  consequence  of  mayoral  neglect  in  this 
regard  "  the  Commons  rose  and  threw  loaves  at  the 
Mayor's  head,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  because  the  Bakers 
kept  not  the  assize,  neither  did  the  Mayor  punish 
them  according  to  his  oflice." 

Nowadays  we  are  somewhat  too  apt  to  suppose 
that  sanitar)-  regulations  in  respect  of  trades  are  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  and  have  reached  a  state 
of  perfection  never  hitherto  known,  and  that  persons 
engaged  in  certain  trades  in  former  times  were  either 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  simplest  precautionary 
measures.  Some  of  the  rules,  however,  governing  the 
Bakers'  Guild  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  be  found  in  their  Black  Book,  show  that  even  in 
those  remote  times  sanitary  regulations  of  an  admira- 
;ible  character  were  in  force.      Not  only  were  those  who 
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had   outward    sores   or  any   skin   disease   forbidden   to 
make    "dowe,"    but   the    regulations   went    so    far  as 
to   prevent    those    who    were    drunkards    or    who    led 
■  mnioral  lives  from  doing  so.      Bread  was  not  allowed 
to   be  earned    into  the  country   o„   Sundays,  and  the 
brethren  were  forbidden  to  go  ro  law  w,th  each  other 
And   a  very  salutary   regulatic^    was    that    the  men's 
w.ves  were  not  permitted  to  carry  bread  to  any  inn  or 
tavern.      There  were  other   regulations  governing   the 
brethren  of  th.s  Gudd  of  even  a  more  stringent^har- 
acter,  but  those  we  have  quoted  wil!  show  that  we  have 
not  smce  those  days  made  such  extraordinary  advances 
>"  our  trade  sanitary  regulations  as  many  suppose 

The  Bakers'  Company  used  ,n  ancient  times  to 
assist  .n  the  Mystery  or  Miracle  Plays  for  which 
t<wentry  ,n  those  days  was  famous.  These  pageants 
were  chiefly  arranged  and  carried  out  bv  the  Franciscans 
or  Grey  triars,  and  the  Bakers  not  being  a  wealthy  or 
very  numerous  Company,  joined  forces  for  this  purpose 
w.th  the  Armourers  o.  Smiths.  The  particular  in- 
cidents for  which  they  were  responsible  were  those  of 
the-  Condemnation  and  Crucirixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
."  the  books  of  the  Fraternity  are  some  interesting 
entries  concerning  the  expense  incurred  in  connection 
with  these  old  Mystery  Plays. 

A  few  of  the  most  curious  and  even  facetious  are  a. 
follows  :  «  It.  pd  to  Wattis  for  dressyng  of  the  devell's 
hede,  v„jd.  ;  It.  pd.  for  v.  schepskene  for  god's  cote  and 
tor  makyng,  iijs.  ;  It.  pd.  to  John  Crow  for  mendyng 
<>t  Herod  s  hed,  and  a  myteer  and  other  thyngs,  ijs." 
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At  the  Reformation  these  plays  were  put  an  end 
to  and  the  Bakers'  spectacular  energies  were  ultimately 
directed  into  another  channel,  and  we  find  them  assist- 
ing at  the  first  of  the  Godiva  processions,  which  was 
organised  and  took  place  in  i6--,  when  the  role  of  the 
herouu-  of  Coventry  was  taken,  as  was  customary  in 
those  days,  when  female  characters  were  introduced,  by 
a  youth.  In  i  h(>;  the  ancient  Guild,  re-christened  the 
Master  Bakers'  A^:sociation,  took  its  part  in  the  Godiva 
procession.  An  interesting  item  of  this  revival  was 
the  banner,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  old,  which 
was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  Bakers'  tleputation. 

The  Senior  Guild  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  the 
Mercers,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  very  ancient  origin  ; 
it  having  been  probably  founded  in  the  middle  or 
later  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it  was  un- 
doubtei'Iv  a  powerful  organisation  as  far  back  as  the 
earlv  part  of  the  fifteenth.  Its  wealth  in  those  times 
:s  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  provideii  thirty  fully 
armed  men  for  the  defence  ot  the  city. 

The  members  of  this  Guild,  which  is  nowadays  the 
wealthiest  of  still  existing  companies,  possessing  its 
own  hall,  next  to  that  of  St.  Mary's,  were  in  ancient 
ti.  i^--  iccustomed  to  have  a  pageant  ot  their  own,  and 
that  of  the  Domesday  was  the  one  in  their  especial 
charge,  in  ancient  times  the  duties  of  the  members 
were  of  considerable  account,  and  in  the  books  of 
the  Guild  are  manv  entries  of  a  most  interesting  and 
cunous  character.  For  example,  every  master  was 
rci.ju-.rcd    to    contribute   towards    the    cleaning  of   the 
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Old  Time  Pageants 

chapel  of  Our  l^dy  m  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  the 
strewing  i.f  scats  with  rushes  in  summer  and  pease- 
straw  in  winter  to  the  extent  of  2d.,  whilst  any  member 
of  the  Guild  absenting  himself  from  the  burial  of  a 
tcllow-member  at  the  command  of  a  master,  or  who 
refused  to  help  in  carrying  his  corpse  to  the  grave,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  tine  of  6d.  without  exemption  from 
any  cause. 

Another  entry  reads  :  "  Every  freeman  of  the 
company  iwelling  in  the  city  (except  such  as  have  been 
itKiyors)  shall  sit  in  the  Drapers'  Chapel  every  Sabbath 
day  at  morning  prayers  (when  there  is  warning  given 
In-  the  masters  and  wardens),  and  their  apprentices  to  sit 
l>efore  them  on  pain  of  1 :  pence  or  lawful  excuse  made." 

The  other  Companies,  with  which  there  is  no  space 
to  deal  in  detail,  also  had  their  curious  regulations  and 
customs.  Most  of  these  organisations  took  some  part 
in  the  Mystery  Plays  and  pageants  for  which  Coventry 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  probably  more  famous  than 
any  other  town  in  the  country.  Most  of  these 
Mystery  Plays  were  given  at  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  were  performed  upon  movable  stages  drawn 
through  the  streets  to  different  points.  They  were  in 
olden  times  usually  called  pageants,  from  the  vehicles 
or  stages  upon  which  they  were  performed.  The  stages 
were  sometimes  divided  into  several  stories,  the  lower- 
most being  shut  ofF  by  linen,  often  decorated  with 
pictures  representing  scenes  in  the  play  to  be  given, 
and  enclosing  a  space  which  was  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  dressing-room  for  the  perforn  ■.•rs. 
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It  was  the  custom  for  all  the  members  of  the  different 
Guilds  to  attend  mass  in  their  own  chapels  on  the 
morning  of  the  pageant,  entertaining  afterwards  at 
breakfast  all  those  taking  part.  The  procession  then 
paraded  through  the  town,  accompanied  by  the  various 
members  of  the  Guilds,  bearing  their  banners,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  Host  was  carried,  in  monstrance 
accompanied  by  the  clergy.  This  monstrance  was 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  the  canopy  held  over  it  by  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Many  of  the  performers  also  walked  in  the 
procession,  clad  in  the  garments  which  they  would 
wear  in  the  play. 

The  cost  of  these  pageants  was  very  considerable, 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  the  procession  held  in  the  first  year  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  wore  a  silver  gilt  crown,  which  was 
provided  by  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at  the  cost  of 
the  then  considerable  sum  of  43s.  9d.,  and  there  are  other 
entries  of  expenses  for  garments  and  whole  costumes, 
which  show  that  the  total  cost  of  these  performances 
must  have  been  very  great.  For  example,  one  hears 
of  a  coat  made  of  white  leather,  painted  and  richly 
gilt  ;  a  "  chevel  gyld,"  which  is  a  gilt  wig  ;  and  a 
tabard  of  cloth  of  gold. 

For  the  pageants,  which  were  for  the  performance 
of  the  same  play  in  difivsrent  parts  of  the  town,  and 
started  as  soon  as  the  procession  was  finished,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  several  sets  of  both  costumes  and 
scenery,    which    added    considerably    to    the    expense, 
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Characters  in  "Mysteries" 

although  the  latter  was  not  usually  of  a  very  elaborate 
character. 

A  strange  side-ligh*  is  thrown  upon  the  behaviour 
of  some  of  the  characters  in  these  plays  by  the  stage 
directions.  In  one  of  these  we  find  that  "  Erode  ragis 
in  ye  pagond  and  in  the  strete  also."  Herod,  it  may 
be  remarked,  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  (low- 
comedy)  character  in  these  Mysteries,  and  a  record  of 
his  behaviour  in  "ye  pagond  and  strete"  has  been 
preserved  in  the  phrase  to  "out-Herod  Herod." 
Pilate,  on  tne  other  hand,  possibly  because  the  part  was 
an  unpopular  one,  was  not  only  paid  more  highly  than 
any  one  else,  but  had  wine  instead  of  beer  provided 
tor  his  refreshment ! 

It  is  not  easy  for  moderns  to  conceive  either  the 
tull  significance  or  the  influence  of  these  Mysteries 
upon  the  popular  imagination  in  medieval  times.  But 
tor  those  who  are  curious  regarding  such  matters  there 
IS  much  information  to  be  gained  from  the  writings 
ot  the  Rev.  G.  Tyack,  who  has  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  to  the  subject. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  several  interesting 
revivals  in  London  and  the  provinces  of  one  of  these 
old  Mysteries  entitled  "  Everyman,"  which,  produced 
not  only  with  the  simplicity  of  scenery  and  accessories 
of  medieval  times,  but  with  an  intelligent  approach  to 
accuracy  as  regards  the  phraseology  used,  affords  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  medieval  spirit  and  old 
time  method  of  production. 

Coventry,  now  so  eminently  a  commercial  city,  in 
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ancient  days  saw  perhaps  more  of  change  and  tragedy 
than  most  towns  of  central  England.      In  the  Middle 
Ages,  indeed,  stirring  events  succeeded  one  another  with 
somewhat  startling  rapidity  within  its  walls,  and  public 
executions  were  far  less  uncommon  than  the  inhabitants 
could  probably  have  wished.     Opposite  the  old  Black 
Bull  Inn,  where  Henry  VII.  stayed  after  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth   Fieltl,  and  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
confined  for  several  months  in    1569  (now  the  site  of 
the  Barracks),  one  Thomas  Harrington  of  Oxford  was 
beheaded  in   1487  for  having  claimed  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     Whilst  in  the  gardens 
known  as   Park    Hollows,  near  which  are  some  frag- 
ments   of    the    ancient    city    wall,    several    Coventry 
martyrs  met   their  death,  amongst   them   John    Ward 
in    1 5 10,  who   was   burnt   for  heresy,  and   nine   years 
later   Robert   Sikeby,   for   denying    the   real    presence. 
During    the    Marian    Persecution    Lawrence    Sanders, 
Cornelius  Bungey,  and   Robert  Glover  were  all  Sur.it 
tor  heresy,  and  a  little  more  than  a  century  latt    three 
soldiers  of  General  Stewart's  regiment  were  shot  here 
for  desertion. 

From  the  town  of  these  days  it  is  a  far  cry 
indeed  to  the  bustling  modern  city,  stil"  containing, 
however,  somewhat  of  the  philosophy  of  ancient 
civic  life,  though  concerned  with  the  manufacture 
of  such  ultra-modern  things  as  h'  'es  and  motor- 
cars. 

Seen  from  a  little  distance  the  modern  element  of 
Coventry   seems   to    fade  away,    leaving  a   picture  of 
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A  Picturesque  Vista 


elegant  spires  rising  from  amid  a  sea  of  indistinct  and 
tvcn  picturesquely  disposed  roots.  A  sight  which 
happily  lingers  in  the  memory  when  the  remembrance 
of  the  strenuous  and  commercial  side  of  its  life  has 
somewhat  faded. 
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CHAPTER    MI 

KKMLWORTH     AM)     ITS     PRIORY THE    STORY    AM) 

ROMANCE    OF     KEMLWORTH     CASTI.E 

Kemlworth,  which  is  prettily  situated,  and  lies  almost 
equidistant  between  Warwick  and  Coventry,  and 
about  five  miles  direct  north  of  the  former  town,  is 
reached  by  the  turnpike  road  passing  Guy's  ClitF, 
the  beautiful  Blakedown  Mill,  which  existed  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  Chessford  Bridge.  Few 
who  visit  Kenilworth  at  the  present  day  would  imagine 
that  this  quiet,  straggling  country  town,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  four  thousand,  could  ever  have  played 
the  important  part  it  did  in  the  history  and  romance  of 
the  county  and  the  nation  at  large. 

Kenilworth  of  to-day  at  first  sight  gives  the  traveller 
the  impression  of  being  merely  a  sleepy  town,  with  the 
architecture  of  its  long  main  street,  which  is  a  full  mile 
in  length,  picturesquely  broken  up  by  the  interspersing 
ot  modern  and  older  buildings.  Few,  indeed,  would 
suppose  that  any  manufacture  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance could  occupy  the  thoughts  or  the  '  nergies  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  but  there  are  still  some  carried  on  amid 
its  rural  surroundings. 
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Kcnilworth  Town 

One  ot  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Kcnilworth 

is   the  old    Elizabethan    House,  standing   iust   beyond 

the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  put 

up  when  visiting  the  place  in  l8;o.     Over  the  door  of" 

the  house,  which  is  of  two  stories,  is  a  wooden   panel 

on  which    is  carved  a  representation  of  the   bear  and 

ragged  staff",  with  the  initials  K.  L.,  standing  for  Robert 

Leicester.     The  building  was  in  former  times  one  of 

the  lodges  of  the  castle,  to  which  the  roadway  passing 

the  house  leads,  thus  forming  the  principal  approach. 

In  this  house,  tradition  asserts,  Amy   Robsart  used  to 

stay,  and    there  is  at  least  a   tradition   that  years  ago 

a  secret  underground  passage  was  discovered   leading 

from  the  house  to  the  castle. 

Although    prettily    situated,    Kenilworth    does    not 
nowadays  possess  any  great  attractions  other  than  its 
castle.      But  on  the  slope  to  the  east  of  the  latter,  and 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  Coventry  Road,  is  the 
church,  consisting  of  a  western   tower  and  spire,  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts,  and  a  chancel  with  a  south  aisle 
or  I^idy    Chapel    of  considerable  interest.     The  nave 
and  tower  date  from   the  fourteenth  century,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  latter  a  very  beautiful  Norman 
doorway,  probably  removed  from  the  adjacent  priory, 
has  been    inserted.      This  door,  which    is   well    worth 
the  study  ot   ihose  interested  in  architecture,  possesses 
three     receding    arches,    the    first    fluted,    the    second 
beak-headed,   and    the    third   embattled,   encircled    by 
a    n.iil- headed   band,   and    the    v,hole    enclosed    in    an 
ornamental    square,    having  a   border  of  diaper -work 
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.ifui  cal)lc   moukiiiiL:.     There  is  also  a  patera  iii  each 
spandril. 

The  oKi  entrance  to  the  rood  loft  may  be  seen  on 
the  north  side  ot  the  chancel  arch,  now  blockeil  up. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  very  good  example  of  a  lychno- 
scope.  The  chancel  contains  a  piscina  and  a  circular  font, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  lower  belfry  is  a  boat-shapeii  leaden  casting, 
weij'hmg  about  a  ton,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  one 
of  Henry  V'lII.'s  Commissioners,  probably  impressed 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  with  reference  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  priory  hard  by,  amongst  the  ruins  of 
which  the  casting  was  found  in  '888. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  "pig" 
forms  part  of  the  leaden  roof  of  the  priory,  for  in 
different  accounts  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  foundations  throughout  the  country  there  are 
many  records  of  the  melting  down  of  the  lead  covering 
the  roofs,  ii.  order  that  it  might  be  turned  into  cash. 
The  ancient  Communion  plate  belonging  to  the  church 
is  of  great  interest,  and  includes  a  chalice,  dating  from 
about  15-0,  the  gift  of  t!ie  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  a  flagon, 
paten,  and  chalice  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Dudley  in 
1638;  and  another  less  ornamental  chalice  given  in 
1644  by  the  Countess  of  Monmouth.  The  church 
was  somewhat  relentlessly  and  badly  restored  in  i86;. 

The  priory  was  a  foundation  of  the  Augustinians 
or  Black  Canons,  the  full  title  of  whom  was  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustine.  Th.  house  was  founded  about 
the  year    ii;2   by  Geoffrey   de  Clinton,  who  reserved 
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Kcnilwortli  Abbey 

from  the  grant  of  larul  accompanying  it  part  upon 

which  he  at'  rwurjs  intended  t()  erect  the  castle  ...v] 
l.iy  out  a  park.  This  Augustinian  I'riorv  was  very 
ruhlv  ei.-lowed  by  its  founder,  whose  muniHcence  was 
erm  lated  by  succeeding  benefactors  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  its  revenues  were 
evtimated  at^  not  less  thar  ;_^  ;  i  5  : 4  per  annum,  at 
that  time,  ot  course,  a  v.   ,   .,  ge  sum. 

In  the  immediate  neig  ,jurhood  of  the  church  are 
some  fragmentary  remains  of  this  once  inagnirtcent 
monastic  pile,  which  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey.  At  the  Dissolution,  as 
was  the  case  in  so  many  other  instances,  both  fhe 
monastery  and  the  abbey  were  pulled  down  piecemea'. 
and  very  little  of  the  ruins  now  remain.  The  mos 
prominent  fragment  is  the  gatehouse,  situated  in  the  far 
corner  aw.ay  from  the  church.  In  addition  to  serving 
the  purpose  of  an  entrance  it  contains  a  porter's  lodge. 
The  g.ate  led  into  the  churchyard,  on  the  opposite  side 
ot  whi-  stood  the  granary,  which  fortunately  has 
survivei      le  wreckage,  and  is  now  used  as  a  barn. 

In  1890  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  size 
ot  the  churchyard,  and  in  doing  so  a  very  large 
quantity  of  masonry,  tiles,  etc.,  was  removed  from  the 
site,  and  some  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the 
I'riory  Church  uncovered.  Amongst  the  portion  of 
the  foundations  of  the  church  and  monastic  buildings 
which  are  scattered  about  the  churchyard  are  a  number 
of  coffin  lids  and  carved  fragments  of  the  ancient 
columns. 
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As  we  have  hctore  said,  the  chief  attraction  of  Kenil- 
worth  nowadays  is  its  ruined  castle,  a  magnificent  and 
impressive  red  sandstone  pile,  now  overgrown  with  ivy 
and,  alas,  crumbling  yearly  into  greater  decay,  which  in 
ancient  times  saw  so  much  of  the  stir,  pageantry,  and 
circumstance  of  life.  And  even  if  some  of  the  legends 
and  tales  connected  with  this  truly  wonderful  building 
have  little  foundation  in  actual  fact,  there  is  still  much 
of  unimpeachable  history  and  romance  welded  into  its 
very  fabric. 

The  glamour  of  Kenilworth  is  undeniable,  and  doubt- 
less has  been  not  a  little  added  to  from  the  fact  that 
so  great  and  vivid  a  descriptive  writer  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  it  the  /ocii/e  of  one  of  his  most  popular  and 
perhaps  most  reatiahle  novels.  That  his  history  is  not 
entirely  accurate  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  book  by  the  general  reader,  nor  does 
it  militate  against  the  interest  aroused  in  the  fine  ruins 
ot  the  castle  which  he  made  the  scene  of  so  much 
pageantry  and  romance. 

The  name  of  Kenilworth  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Saxon  owner  Kenulph  or  Kenelm,  and  "  worthe," 
signifying  a  dwelling-place  ;  but  in  the  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  Chenewrd,  and  in  some  Charters  Chenille 
W'urda,  the  "worthe"  or  manor  of  Chen-1.  Whether 
the  original  owner  of  the  manor  was  one  named  Chenil, 
or  Kenelm  the  Mercian,  there  is  no  satisfactorv  evidence, 
but  Dugdale  associates  the  name  with  the  latter,  and 
rhis,  iiuiced,  seems  the  more  probable  ilerivation.  One 
thuiL:  .ippcars  certain,  howexer,  naniely,  that  the  original 


Kcnilvvorth  Castle 

founder  of  Kenilworth  was  a  man  of  considerable  posi- 
tion, because  his  buhr  or  keep  and  its  earthworks  were 
both  extensive  and  strong. 

At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of 
Kenilworth  was  a  portion  of  the  royal  manor  of  Stone- 
leigh,  and  was  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  "  Opton 
or  Upton,  containing  three  hides,  held  direct  of  the 
King  by  Albertus  Clericus,  in  pure  alms  ;  and  Chine- 
worde,  held  by  Ricardus  Forestarius.  Opton  is  upper- 
town  or  high-town,  the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of 
the  present  church.  Chineworth  is  Kenilworth  proper." 
It  seems  probable  that  Chineworth  is  a  corruption  of 
the  name  Kenilworth. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  castle  is,  owing  to  the 
great  alterations  made  by  succeeding  owners  and  the 
absence  of  records,  very  difficult  to  trace,  though  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  owner  of  the  manor  during  Saxon 
times,  as  was  usual,  fortified  the  best  position  by  earth- 
works, and  also  probably  erected  an  earthen  keep.  The 
exact  site  of  the  latter  is  quite  an  open  question,  as  is 
the  point  as  to  which  of  the  earthworks  now  traceable 
tiate  back  to  the  far  remote  period  of  Saxon  times, 
hnieed,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  history  of  the 
castle  is  largely  speculative.  Some  authorities  incline 
to  the  view  that  the  site  of  the  present  buildings  was 
in  Roman  times  that  of  a  fort,  temporary  or  otherwise  ; 
which  the  Saxon  chief  afterwards  selected,  adopted,  and 
enlarged,  that  it  might  afford  shelter  and  security  for 
his  own  flocks  and  herds  which  roamed  the  Arden,'  ami 
even  those  also  of  his  immediate  dependants. 
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The  earliest  traces  of  the  castle,  the  ruitis  of  which 
now  form  so  romantically  picturesque  a  pile,  date  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  this  important  and  mag- 
niriccMt  fortress  first  emerges  into  the  clear  light  of 
history.  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  his  chamberlain  and 
treasurer,  after  having  acquired  the  grant  of  the  manor 
ot  Kenilworth,  and  reserved  certain  portions  of  the  lands 
from  the  gift  he  himself  made  to  the  priors  of  Kenil- 
worth, commenced  to  build  his  castle  with  the  erection 
of  Cx'sar's  Tower.  This  Geoffrey  lie  Clinton  was 
probably  also  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  manor,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  De  Clintons,  as  the  second  Geoffrey, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  first  t)wner,  and  had 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  then  Earl  of  War- 
wick, leased  the  castle  to  the  Crown  about  1165. 
It  would  appear  that  Henry  took  almost  immediate 
steps  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it;  and  in  117^, 
at  the  time  his  sons  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
him,  it  was  garrisoned  by  him.  Geoffrey  de  Clinton 
regained  the  castle  a  few  years  after  his  conveyance 
ot  it  to  the  King,  and  apparently  held  it  until  about 
1 1 80,  when  it  again  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Crown. 

in  the  following  year  there  is  a  record  of  money  in 
the  nature  of  rent  having  been  paid  by  several  persons, 
seemingly  indicating  that  they  were  allowed  to  reside 
within  the  castle  for  security  of  themselves  and  their 
possessions,  on  paying  certain  sums  for  the  privilege. 
The  walls  were  strengthened   in    1184,  and   from   the 
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I'ipc   Roll    it   would   arrear   that   the  castle  was  very 
aiicquately  provisioned  about  this  time. 

Some  of  the  entries  throw  an  interesting  sidelight 
upon  the  pr.ce  of  food  at  this  time,  for  we  find  that  in 
the  castle  were  a  hundred  hogs  valued  at  is.  6d  each  ■ 
SIX  score  of  cheeses  at  4d.  each  ;  whilst  forty  salted 
cows  were  valued  at  2s.  each  ;  and  the  manv  hundreds 
ot  bushels  of  wheat  for  bread  cost  but  2d.  a 'bushel 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Henry 
de  C  inton,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  original  owne^ 
ceded  all  h.s  rights  in  the  castle  to  King  John,  who 
spent  huge  sums  of  money  upon  the  fortifications  and 
domestic  buildings,  and  visited  the  place  on  several 
occasions.  To  him  some  authorities  attribute  the 
budding  of  Lunn-s  Tower,  and  deem  it  even  possible 
that  he  was  responsible  also  for  the  keep  ;  but  it  should 
be  remarked  that  other  writers  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  latter  was  the  work  of  the  second  Geoffrey 
ue  Clinton.  ' 

In  the  following  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  castle  was 
still  further  strengthened  and  improved,  the  Kinu 
amongst  other  additions  building  a  chapel  there,  which 
was  to  be  ceiled  with  wainscot,  painted,  and  also  to 
have  provision  made  for  seats  for  the  King  and  Queen's 
use  At  this  time  there  also  appears  to"  have  been  a 
gaol  at  the  castle,  as  we  find  that,  in  1231,  judges  were 
constituted  for  a  gaol  delivery. 

The  principal  additions  made  to  the  castle  by  Henry 
III.,  prior  to  its  grant  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  appear 
to  have  been  the  Water  Tower,  a  portion  at  least  of 
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Mortimer's  Tower,  the  dam  of  the  great  lake,  and  the 
outwork*-  beyond  this.  That  the  King  frequently 
visited  the  castle  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  in  1:35 
there  is  an  etitry  made  by  the  sheriff"  of  /.6  :  16  :  4,  for 
"  a  fair  and  beautiful  boat  to  lye  neer  the  dore  of  the 
King's  great  chamber." 

A  few  years  later  Walter  de  Gray,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  made  temporary  governor  of  the  castle  to 
enable  him  to  receive  Ottoboni,  the  papal  legate, 
who  afterwards  attained  to  the  papacy  as  .Adrian  the 
Fifth.  In  1-44  ^i'^o'i  de  Montfort,  Karl  of  Leicester, 
who  had  married  Eleanor  or  Alianor,  a  sister  of  the 
King  and  a  widow  of  one  William  Marshall,  was  made 
governor  of  the  castle  ;  and  in  1254  the  King  granted 
the  custody  of  it  to  Simon  and  his  wife  during  their 
joint  and  several  lives.  Thus  did  the  King,  as  it  were 
by  chance,  place  in  the  possession  of  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  become  his  most  deadly  and  powerful 
cnemv  a  fortress  dwelling  at  that  time  almost  un- 
equalled for  strength  and  importance  in  the  whole  of 
England. 

Few  people  who  visit  Kenilworth  at  the  present  day 
can  miatjine  the  densely  wooded  nature  of  the  country 
then  surrounding  the  castle,  which  w;'s  a  few  years  later 
to  become  the  seat  ot  so  much  disaflx-ction  against  the 
King's  rule.  But  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  district  was  so  thickly 
aff'orested  that  the  constable  was  instructed  to  cut  a 
roadway  "six  acres  in  breadth"  between  the  towns  of 
Covcntrv  and  Warwick,  tor  the  better  security  of  foot- 
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passengers.     This   practice  of  clearing   the   wuie  tnct 
through  thickly  wooded  districts  became  fieiieral  in  the 
following  reign,  for  in  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  passed 
in    1285,  it  was  enacted  "  that  highways  leading  from 
one  market  town  to  another  shall  be  enlarged,  so  that 
there  be  no  dyke,  tree,  nor  bush  whereby  a  man  may 
lurke  to  do  hurt,  within  200  foot  of  one  side  and   200 
foot  on  the  other  side  of  the  way."     The  greater  part 
ot  Warwickshire  was  at  this  time  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  afterwards  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  afford 
absolute    protection    and    cover    for    evil-doers    of  all 
classes,  and  the  Forest  of  Arden  in  the  Midlands  v  as 
the  resort  of  all  who  by  their  crimes  or  misdeeds  had 
become  outlawed,  or  who  possessed  grievances  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  their  fellow-men. 

In  1258  the  King's  misgovernment,  which  had  then 
lasted  a  period  of  many  years,  caused  the  nobility, 
headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  take  steps  to  check 
his  arbitrary  power.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Oxford 
in  this  year,  very  unjustly  called  the  "  Mad  Parliament," 
at  which  ordinances  were  drawn  up  for  the  improvement 
ot  the  machinery  of  government,  which  were  known  as 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  Two  of  the  most  important 
ot  these  were,  that  parliaments  should  meet  thrice  a 
year,  and  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  of  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing and  laying  before  Pa  nent  all  grievances,  and 
reporting  upon  all  wron^  jommitted  by  the  royal 
officers.  Three  years  after  the  parliament  of  Oxford 
the  King  refused  to  abide  by  the  provisions  enacted,  and 
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.ittcmprtii  to  rt'CDVcr  his  authority  bv  force  ot"  arms, 
liiit  without  much  success.  In  1264  hostilities  broke 
out  between  the  King  and  the  barons,  levl  bv  Karl 
Sinioii,  who  had  been  preparinir  for  the  conHict  tor 
sf)me  time,  and  had  well  stored  the  castle  with  pro- 
visions and  strengthened  its  tortiticalions.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  Sir  john  (.ifford,  whom  the 
I'.arl  appointed  as  governor  of  Kenilworth,  surprised 
Warwick  Castle,  then  held  for  the  King,  and  after 
almost  entirely  destroying  the  fortifications,  he  brought 
the  Karl  anti  Countess  of  Warwick  prisoners  to 
Kenilworth. 

On  May  14,  1  264,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lewes,  at 
which  the  barons,  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  defeated  the 
King  and  took  him  and  his  brothe--  Richard  prisoners. 
On  the  following  day  a  treaty,  called  the  Mise  of  I  ewes, 
was  drawn  up,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Pri.ice 
Kdward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King,  and  his  cousin 
Henry,  son  of  De  Montfort,  should  be  kept  as  hostages 
tor  their  fathers,  and  that  all  matters  which  could  not 
be  amicably  settled  in  the  next  parliament,  which  it  was 
arranged  De  Montfort  should  summon  in  the  Kind's 
name  early  in  the  following  year,  should  be  referred 
to  arbitration.  This  parliament,  which  met  at  West- 
mi 'ster,  and  to  which  representatives  for  cities  and 
boroughs  were  sent,  was  the  origin  c.  popular  repre- 
sentation, and  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  seen  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for  which 
Simon   de    Montfort   and    the   other    members    of  the 
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nobility  who  hi.l  joiticl  him  had  sfrjuglcil  for  ..  period 
or  more  than  a  dccaiic. 

The  war   l>ctvccn    the   barons   and    the    K.ny    was, 
however,   In-    no   means  at  an   end  ;  for   m   the   same 
year   I'rince  Kdwarvl,  who   had  succeedevl   in   escaping 
from    his    keepers,   ret;athered    the    Kovalists    to^ether 
for   a   hnal   struygle    with    I)e    M.mtfort.      The   Karl 
sent     his    younger    m)m     Simon     into     the     north    ot" 
l-.nuland   to  raise  reinforcements,  which   he  succeeded 
!n    doing  ;  hut    on    returning    to    Kenilw(,rth    he  was 
surprised  and  routed  by  the  Koyai  forces  under  Prince 
l-.viward,  who  by  a  rapid  march  across  country  hia  cut 
him  off  and  lay  in  ambush  for  him  in  the  deep  valley 
t.ear    the    castle.      Young    Simon    and    some    of    his 
attendants  escaped  capture  and  succeeded  in   u-.ching 
the  fortress,  and  Kdward,  not  [assessing  a  sufficient  force 
to  reduce  the  place,  marched  south-westward  to  meet 
I)c  Montfort  at  Evesham,  where  the  latter  lav  with  his 
ftjrces,   just  over  the  borders  in   Worcestershire.       The 
battle  was  fought  on  August  5,  and  the  Prince  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Karl,  who  fell  Hghting.      After  the 
battle  those  who  had  escaped  death  or  capture  fled    t.:) 
KeniKvorth,  and  were  joined   by  others  whose  rel:.  ives 
had   bee/1  sIjm,,  or  who  had  been   driven  into  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

Here  the  remains  of  the  barrns'  supporters  and 
forces  lay  awaiting  attack,  making  the  castle,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  and  most 
experienced  soldiers  in  the  country,  a  centre  of  dis- 
arfcaion  to  the  King  and  a  menace  to  royal  autfiority. 
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III  the  i.irly  summer  of"  the  tollowinu  yctr  Hinrv, 
after  uircful  preparations,  moved  from  Warwick  with 
the  tf)rces  he  had  coIUcteil  tor  the  purpose,  and  com- 
merced the  siege  of  Kemlworth.  The  site  of  his 
I  amp  was  probably  oti  the  elevated  j,'rr)und  between 
what  !s  known  as  Camp  Kidd  and  Clinton  (,reen  to 
the  north  of  the  castle.  The  siege  was  carried  out 
with  great  vigfiur  and  the  resistance  was  very  stubborn. 
The  defence  of  the  castle,  in  the  absence  of  young 
>imfin  de  .Montfort,  who  had  gone  to  (iuienne  to  raise 
remt.  uements,  d.evolved  upon  Henry  dc  Hastings, 
tinder  whom  the  garrison  not  only  offered  a  brave 
front  but  mavle  also  repeatevi  sallies,  and  constructed 
powerful  engines  which  successfully  destroyed  those  that 
the  besiegers  brought  .aga-  f  them.  On  the  occasion 
"f  one  of  the  sallies  the  besieged  captured  a  King's 
niessenger,  one  of  whose  haniis  they  cut  off,  anvl  sent 
him  back  to  the  Royal  camp  the  bearer  of  an  insolent 
message. 

Henry,  realising  that  the  reduction  of  Kenilworth 
was  a  matter  of  rhe  greatest  importance  to  him,  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  make  his  attack  successful,  even 
obtaining  barges  from  Chester  for  the  purpose  of  liircct- 
ng  an  assault  from  the  lake  side.  These,  however, 
were  all  either  sunk  or  destroyed  bv  the  besieyed. 
i-ailing  in  his  attempts  the  King  summoned  a  con- 
vcntif)n  of  the  clergy  and  hi'ty,  consistinu  of  twelve 
[M-(.lates  and  barons,  .u  which,  after  deliberanon,  the 
celt:. rated  "Dictum"  or  "Ban  of  Kenilworth  "  was 
virawn  up,  and  by  it  terms  were  offered  to  the  besieged. 
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The  two  princes  F.dwani  and  Richarvi,  ami  the  Pope's 

Icg.ite    ()ftf>bor.i,    u-»eil   their    best   endeavours   to    ^'et 

the  defen.lers  to  capitulate  and  accept  the  terms  (.ffcrcd 

by   the   King  as  lir.iwn   up   by  the  Committee.     The 

dilMU]uents   had    been    divided    mto    three   cl.isses,   in 

fhe  first  of  whi       had  been  placed  the  F.arl  of  Derby, 

Hugh  iie    Hastings,  and   those   persons  concerned   in 

the  actual  mutilation  of*  the  King's  messenger  ;  whilst 

in    the    second  were    placeil    all    who   had   on  variou- 

occasions  drawn  the  sword  tor  the  barons  against  the 

Kinu  ;  and  in  the  third  were  those  who,  though  not 

acn.ally    Hghting    against   the    King,    had    taken   office 

'^t   one  sort  or   another   under    the   authority  of  I)e 

Monttort. 

To  all  persons  possessing  estates  which  had  been 
conriscated  was  given  the  option  of  redeeming  them 
by  payment  to  the  then  possessors  of  certain  sums  of 
money,  the  amount  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  class 
"TO  which  they  fell  :  seven  years'  value  for  delinquents 
'>t  the  first  ;  rive  years'  value  in  the  case  of  the  second  ; 
.'lui  two  ars  or  one  year  in  the  case  of  the  third.  By 
ii..it:y  the  terms  were  accepted  gratefully  enough  ;  but 
they  were  scornfully  flouted  by  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
ami  also  by  those  persons  who,  becoming  outlaws,  had' 
Hcd  to  the  Isle  of  Kly. 

I'pon  the  refusal  of  the  garrison  to  accept  the 
iMiig's  terms  Ottoboni  promptly  excommunicated  it, 
vt.uiding  whilst  doing  so  on  a  high  platform  in  full  view 
"t  the  castle.  Those  within  the  building  showed  their 
u.ntempt  of  this  action   by  dressing  up  a  mock  legate 
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ill  a  white  cape,  who  showered  equally  forcible  curses 
upon  the  papal  legate,  the  King,  and  his  forces. 

As  was  so  often  the  case  in  medieval  tiines,  it  was 
famine  and  pestilence  and  not  the  skill  or  daring  of  the 
attacking  party  which  ultimately  compelled  the  besieged 
to  surrender.  The  castle  was  given  up  upon  favourable 
terms,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  on  December  21,1  z6b. 
The  cost  of  the  siege  must  have  been  immense,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  during  its  continuance  the  priory  and 
the  neighbourhood  generally  suffered  much  from  the 
oppression  and  active  depredations  of  the  soldiers. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle  Henry 
granted  it  to  his  second  son,  Edmund  Crouchback  or 
Plantagenet,  whom,  two  years  afterwards,  he  created 
Karl  of  Lancaster. 

The  next  chief  event  in  connection  with  Kenilworth, 
which  was  throughout  its  long  existence  to  be  the 
scene  of  such  varied  fortunes,  was  what  is  known  as 
the  summoning  of  "  the  Round  Table "  by  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  in  1279 — the  "  Round  Table"  being  an 
assemblage  of  a  hundred  knights  and  as  many  ladies, 
amongst  whom  were  not  a  few  distinguished  foreigners, 
who  engaged  in  tournaments,  tilting,  dancing,  and  other 
amusements.  Head  of  the  festival  and  principal  chal- 
lenger in  the  tilt-yard  was  Roger  Mortimer,  Karl  of 
March.  During  these  festivities  Kenilworth  town  as 
well  as  the  castle  was  rendered  gay  by  the  crowds  of 
retainers,  gentry,  and  lesser  folk  who  had  come  in  the 
wake  of  the  guests  staying  at  the  castle.  And  amidst 
all   this  gaietv,  jousting,  and  feasting  the  humble  folk 
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of"  the  district  around,  and  the  monks  of  the  priory, 
must  have  in  a  measure  forgotten  the  severities, 
robbery,  and  violence  from  which  they  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  soldiery  at  the  time  of  the  siege, 
a  few  years  before. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  I^ncaster  the  castle 
passed  to  his  son  Thomas,  who  ultimately,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.,  was  attainted,  and  being  taken  prisoner 
at  Boroughbiidge,  Yorkshire,  was  beheaded  near 
Pontefract  in  1322.  He  was  executed  ostensibly  for 
treason,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  death  was 
compassed  by  the  King  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
the  seizure  and  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  royal 
favourite. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  Earl  the 
King  seized  the  castle,  which  once  more  became  a  Crown 
possession,  and  visited  it  on  several  occasions  during 
the  years  1 322  to  1326.  He  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  enjoy  its  possession  for  long. 

Five  years  after  the  execution  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Uncaster,  Edward  was  in  flight  before  the  fury  of  those 
who  had  been  alienated  from  him  by  his  unwisdom  and 
favouritism,  and  realising  his  case  to  be  hopeless,  and 
seeing  that  the  barons  under  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
and  the  people  sided  with  the  Queen  and  his  son,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was 
brought  to  Kenilworth  a  prisoner.  The  victors  declared 
the  King  to  be  unfit  to  govern,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
reign,  and  that  his  son,  afterwards  known  as  Edward  of 
Windsor,  was   now    King.     A    deputation  of  barons, 
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earls,  knights,  and  other  folk  were  sent  to  the  Royal 
pri^soner  in  order  to  bring  about  his  abdication.      If  he 
refused  they  were  to  give  him  back  their  homage,  and 
then  to  act  as  circumstances  might  warrant.  Two  bishops, 
those  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester,  the  one  an  avowed  and 
the  other  a  secret  enemy  of  the  King,  were  the  Hrst  to 
reach  the  castle.     They  used  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments, promises,  and  threats  which  occurred  to  them 
to  force  the   unfortunate  King  to  consent  to  abdicate  ; 
telling  him  of  the  magnanimity  "he  would  display,  and 
the  reward  he  would  deserve  if  he  w    -e  to  renounce  the 
crown  and  thus  restore  peace  to  his  people.     They  also 
promised  him,  in  the  ei      t  of  his  compliance,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  reve-  „e  and  adequate  establishment. 
And  last  of  all,  they  threatened  that  did  he  refuse  they 
would  not  only  depose  him  but  would  pass  over  his  son 
and  elect  a  sovereign  from  another  family.     When  they 
had  at  last  sufficiently  excited  his  hopes  and  fears,  and 
terrorised  him,  he  was  taken  by  them,  dressed  in  a  com- 
mon black  gown,  into  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where 
the  deputation  had  been  drawn  up  to  receive  him.     At 
the  sight,  it  is  recorded,  of  his  deadly  enemy  Orleton 
he  started  back  in  terror,and  sank  fainting  to  the  ground  ; 
but  in  a  short  while  he  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen 
to  the  speech  of  the  prelate. 

His  answer  to  Orleton's  address  has  been  reported 
differently  by  his  friends  and  foes,  as  was  perhaps  but 
luitural.  The  former  put  on  record  that  Edward  replied 
to  the  effect  that  no  a^.  of  his  could  be  considered 
voluntary  as   long  as  he  was  held    prisoner,   but   that 
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A  Royal  Tragedy 

whatever  happened  to  him  he  should  endeavour  to  bear 
cither  good  fortune  or  ill  patiently.  His  foes'  version 
of  his  attitude  and  words  are  that  he  was  crestfallen, 
and  expressed  sorrow  for  having  given  such  provocation 
to  his  people,  and  for  his  misdeeds,  accepting  his  deposi- 
tion and  thanking  Parliament  for  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue the  Crown  in  his  own  family.  Lingard  gives  Sir 
William  Trussel's  speech,  which  followed  the  King's,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  I  William  TrusscI,  proctor  of 
the  f-arls.  Barons,  and  others,  having  for  this  full  and 
sufficient  power,  do  render  and  give  back  to  you 
F.dward,  once  King  of  England,  the  homage  and  fealty 
of  the  persons  named  in  my  procuracy,  and  acquit  and 
discharge  them  thereof,  in  the  best  manner  that  law  and 
custom  will  give,  and  I  now  make  protestation  in  their 
name,  that  they  will  no  longer  be  under  your  fealty  or 
allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  anything  of  ycu  as  King, 
but  will  account  you  hereafter  as  a  private  person, 
without  any  manner  of  royal  dignity." 

At  the  close  of  this  historic  and  dramatic  address 
Sir  Thomas  Blunt,  who  was  steward  of  the  household, 
broke  his  staff  of  office,  as  was  always  done  at  the  death 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  announced  that  all  persons  then  in 
the  royal  service  were  forthwith  discharged.  One  can 
imagine  the  browbeaten  monarch  standing  in  the  Great 
Hall,  which  was  destined  to  see  its  share  of  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  life  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
glancing  around  on  the  gathering  of  nobles  and 
commoners  who  once  had  sworn  fealty  to  him,  but  who 
now  had  broken  their  allegiance  and   regarded  him,  if 
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with  less  hatred  than  l>ctorc,  still  probably  with  greater 
contempt.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one  there  present 
stretcheii  out  a  hand  in  gooij  taith  to  the  just  deposed 
monarch,  and  't  may  even  Ix-  that  some  were  at  that 
moment  plotting  the  tinal  act  of  the  tragedy  which  was 
to  take  place  nine  months  later. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1^27,  was  thus  deposed 
Kdward  1 1.,  King  of  Kngland,  soon  afterwards  to  be 
removed  a  close  prisoner  from  Kenilworth  to  Corfe 
thence  to  Bristol,  and  tiiuilly  to  Berkeley  Castle,  where] 
on  the  2  I  St  of  September,  in  the  year  of  his  deposi- 
tion, he  was  brutally  and  shamefully  done  to  death 
by  his  keepers,  William  Ogle  and  Thomas  (.ournay. 
His  body  was  secretly  buried  in  the  Aiibey  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  (iloucester,  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times 
that  neither  stir  nor  inquiry  was  made  concerning 
his  death. 

The  castle  of  Kenilworth  was  restored*  to  Henry, 
Karl  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  the  unfortunate  King.  After  him  the  castle 
was  held  by  his  son,  and  on  his  decease  passed  into  the 
family  of  the  famous  John  of  (iaunt,  by  reason  of  the 
hitte-'s  marriage  with  Henry  of  Lancaster's  daughter, 
Blanche.  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward 
111.,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  conferred 
upon  him.  The  new  owner  of  Kenilworth  took  up  his 
residence  there  in  1377,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  occupied  in  adding  to  and  strengthening 
the  castle.  Great  alterations  were  made  :  the  inner  ward 
was  remodelled,  the  great  hall  was  built,  and  a  very 
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fine  range  of  kitchens  aiul  also  state  Iniildings  were 
coMstructcil,  many  traces  of  which  are  still  visible 
amongst  the  ruins.  J<ihti  of  (iaunt's  scm  became 
Henr\  IV.  of  England,  and  thus  the  castle  came  once 
again  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  atui  so  con- 
tinued Roval  property  until  the  days  of  I'.li/al>eth. 

Henry  V.  addeil  considerably  to  the  castle,  and 
built  what  he  called  "  I.e  I'lesans  en  marys,"  or  "The 
Pleasure  House  in  the  Marsh,"  m  the  low  ground  at 
the  he.ul  of  the  lake.  This  was  ultimately  removcil 
bv  Henry  \'1II.  to  the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  where 
it  was  re-erected  near  the  Swan  Tower.  Both  Henry 
\'ll.  and  Henry  VTIl.  made  considerable  additions  to 
the  castle,  few  traces  of  which  now  remain  above  ground  ; 
the  latter  monarch  reconstructing  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  which  lay  between  Leicester's  buiklings  and 
the  keep,  which  are  now  destroyed. 

Henry  VT.  matie  many  visits  to  Kenilworth,  which 
was  also  during  his  reign  used  as  a  prison  ;  one  of  the 
most  notorious  prisoners  of  the  time  being  the  un- 
fortunate and  ill-balanced  F.leanor  Cobham,  Duehess  of 
Gloucester,  who,  having  been  condemned  for  both  witcli- 
craft  and  treason,  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  within  the 
precincts.  It  was  whilst  Henry  \'1I.  was  at  Kenilworth 
in  1487,  at  Whitsuntide,  with  his  Queen,  mother,  and 
infant  son  Arthur,  that  he  received  the  news  of  Lambert 
Simnel's  landing  with  his  supporters  at  Furness  Fells. 
The  King  lost  no  time,  but  marched  rapidly  to  meet 
the  invaders,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at 
Stoke,  Staffordshire,  and  effectually  crushed  the  remain- 
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ing  supporters  of  the  White  Rose,  ami  by  doing  so 
linally  establishai  the  claim  of*  the  House  of  Tudor  to 
the  throne. 

The  history  of  Kenilworth  from  that  time  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  does  not  present  any  very  startling 
or  romantic  episcxles,  although  undoubtedly,  with  the 
many  royal  visits  which  took  place,  the  life  of  the  castle 
was  not  without  great  interest. 

I"      1563     Kenilworth     was     granted     by     Queen 
F.li/abeth    to   her  favourite,   Robert    Duilley,  who    in 
the    following    year    was    created     Karl    of    Leicester. 
Soon  after  coming  into  possession  of  this  magnificent 
fortress  dwelling  he  set  aboot  to  make  radical  altera- 
tions.    We  are  told    that    he  "gutted    the  keep   and 
forebuilding,  afterwards  fitting  them   up  in  the  Tudor 
style,  and  also  erected  the  pile  of  buildings  which  are 
known    by  his  name,  and  rebuilt    the  Gallery  Tower 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  dam,  and  probably  added  an 
upper    story  to   the  great    barn."     One    of  his  finest 
additions  was   undoubtedly   the  great   gate-house  on 
the  north  side,  by  which  means  he  turned  what  had 
formerly  been    the  rear  of  the  castle    into    the  front, 
approaching    it    from     the     road    crossing    the    valley 
instead  i)f  from    the  side  of  the  fields  and    lake.      It 
IS  considered    by  several  authorities,  too,  that    it  was 
probably  he  who  later  on  filled    up  the  ditch  of  the 
inner  ward.     The  building  material  he  used  was  ashlar, 
and   although    the  work  was   not    badly  done,  it  was 
probably  carried  out    too  rapidly,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  of  a  very  substantial  or  lasting  character.     After- 
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wards,  when  the  castle  was  allowcil  to  full  into  disrepair, 
and  the  roofs  and  floors  disappeared,  the  walls  s<x>n 
},Mve  way  and  became  unsafe. 

Doubtless  with    a    view  of  entertaining    his    royal 
mistress,  who  visited  the  castle  in    1566,  1568,    1572, 
and    >5''5.    Kobert    Dudley   spent    an    immense    sum 
on   his  alterations,  which   hr.     been  variously  estimated 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  pounds :  a  sum  which 
in    those    days,    of  course,    rcpresenteii    a   far  greater 
amount   than  would  appear  at  first   sight.     Although 
MO  doubt  Queen  Eli.-.abeth  was  entertained  right  royally 
on  the  occasions  of  all  her  visits,  it  was  the  last  one, 
which  began  on  Saturday  9th  of  July,  and  did  not  end 
until    the    26th,  that    is  most    historically  famous    by 
reason    of  the    extraordinarily    lavish    and    interesting 
character  of  its  entertainments  prepared  fc.  the  Queen. 
From  contemporary  accounts— all    the  revels  were 
chronicled  in  detail  by  Uneham,  an  attendant  on  the 
Queen— we  gather  at  least  some  idea  of  what    these 
famous   festivities  were    like.     The    Queen  was    met, 
whilst    still    distant   from    the  castle   several    hundred 
yards,  by  a  person  dressed  to  represent  "  one  of  the 
ten  sibills  cumly  clad  in  a  pall  of  white  sylk,  who  pro- 
nounced a  proper  poezie  in  English  rime  and  meeter." 
This  service    "Her    Majestie    benignly  accepted,  and 
passed  foorth  into  the  next  gate  of  the  Brayz,  which, 
ior  the  length,  lurgcnes,  and    use,  they  now  call   the 
Tylt-yard." 

Immediately   on   entering   the  latter   the   porter,   a 
huge  fellow,  who  is  recorded    to  have  been  so  over- 
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come  with  a  sense  of  the  Queen's  majesty  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  to  ilo,  presenteil  the  keys  to  the 
(^ueen.  This  ceremony  Hnishcil,  six  trumpeters,  dressed 
in    loose,  silken  jjarrju-nts,  who  Htoovl    upon    the  wall 


over   the  gateway, 


M 


ew   a 


fant: 


ire  of   W(  '  ome,  whilst 


ler 


Hi-h 


ness. 


along  this  "I  iltvani,  roJe  into  the 


inner  gate,   where  a   person   representinu   the   I^ndy  of 
the   I -ike  (famous   in    King  Arthur's   Mook),  with  two 


ymphes    waiting    upon     her,    arrayed     all     in    sy 


,'lk^ 


attended 


ler 


HiL'h 


ghncss     corning. 


Th 


ese 


be 


in 


ps 


appeared    suildenly   on    a    floating  island    in    the  lake 
bla/ing  with   torches,  and   made  a  speech  n(  welcome 


to  the  (^ueen,  which   efided  with   music  ;    the  s 
which  was    made   by  the    I-idy  of  the    Lake   nam 
th 


peech 
I  ted 


e  "auncientee  of  the  castle,"  and  the  ilignities  and 
titles  of  the  Farls  of  Ix'icester,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  verse  : — 

Wherefore,  I  wil!  attend  while  yon  lodge  here, 
(N.     t  pecrle>'.  (Juceiic)  to  Court  to  make  report  ; 


And 


as  mv  love  to 


Artl 


lurc  i; 


lid 


appeerc. 


So  shal't  to  you  in  carne<t  and  in  ^port. 

A  special  road  had  been  made  by  which  the  Queen 
entered  the  castle,  a  bridge  20  feet  wide  and  70  feet 
long  having  been  constructed  across  the  dry  valley 
leading  to  the  castle  gates,  for  her  to  pass  over.  The 
posts  erected  on  either  side  bore  trays  and  bowls  con- 
taining gifts  from  the  gods,  which  a  poet  had  been 
engaged  especially  to  present  to  her.  These  consisted 
of  rare  fruits  from    Pomona,  corn  from    Ceres,  wine 
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from  Bacchus,  4  cajrc  of  wild  fowl  frrmi  Silvanus,  sea 
fish  frnm  Neptune,  weapons  from  Mars,  and  musical 
instruments  from  I'habus.  Her  Majesty  then  passed 
into  the  inner  court,  and  (a^'ain  quoting  the  ancient 
account)  "  thear  set  doun  from  her  palfrey  was  conveiai 
up  to  a  chamber,  when  after  did  folio  a  great  peal  of 
Gun/,  ami  lightning  by  Fyr-work." 

One  can  well  imagine  that  the  Queen  must  have 
been  fatigued  by  her  reception,  which  seems  to  have 
included  several  recitals  in  addition  to  the  Utin  pwrn 
which  was  reail  to  her  by  a  poet  clad  "in  a  long 
cerule(,us  (iarment  with  a  Bay  Garland  on  his  head 
and  a  skrol  in  his  hand." 

The  festivities  thus  inaugurated  lasted  for  seventeen 
Jays,  and  included  nearly  every  conceivable  amusement 
popular  in  those  days.     There  were  hunting  parties, 
dances,    and    theatrical    representations,    fireworks    on 
the  lake,  bear  baitings,  Italian  tumblers,  tilting  at  the 
Quintain,  a  country  Bride-ale  or  marriage   feast,  and 
M')rrice  dancing,  the  performers  for  the  latter  enter- 
tainment being  probably  drawn  from  Long  Marston 
near  Strattord-on-.Avon,  which  in  those  days  was  famous 
tor   them.       Most   elaborate   aquatic    sports   were   also 
given  on  the  lake,  where  a  Triton  appeared  riding  on 
a  mermaid   18  feet  long,  accompanied  by  Arion  on  a 
iiolphin,  from  the  interior  of  each   of  which  proceeded 
hidden  music  of  a  delightful  character.      In  addition  to 
all   these  things   the   Coventry  players  made  a  special 
journey    to   give    their    ancient    play    called    "  ILxks 
Tuesday,"   which  depicted   scenes   from   the    incidents 
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of  the   massacre   of  the  Danes    in   the   reien  of  Kine 
Ethelred.  ^ 

With  these  latter  performances  it  is  recordec'  Vic 
Queen  expressed  herself  as  greatly  pleased,  givir  /  r<> 
the  players  a  couple  of  fit  bucks  and  five  mark  >  u 
money  for  a  feast. 

Leicester  not  only  entertained  the  Queen,  but 
crowds  of  other  folk  stem  to  have  enjoyed  the  open 
house  provided,  and  we  are  told  by  Laneham  that 
"  The  Clok  Bell  sang  not  a  Note,  all  the  while  her 
Highness  waz  thear  :  the  Clok  also  stood  still  withall  ; 
the  handz  of  both  the  tablz  stood  firm  and  fast,  allweys' 
pointing  at  2  a'Ciok,"  this  being  the  usual  banqueting 
hour. 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  festivities,  which    is 
stated  by  some  authorities  to  have  amounted  to  at  least 
a  thousand  a  day,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than    320   hogsheads   of  beer  were  drunk.     The 
Queen  marked   her  approval  of  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided   by    knighting   five    gentlemen,   amongst   whom 
were  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  Sir  Henry Cobham, and  Sir  Francis  Stanhope; 
and    it   would    appear   that    she  also   touched   for   the 
King's   Evil,  as  a   record   exists    that   "  Nyne   persons 
were   cured    of  the    peynful    and     'aungerous  deseaz 
called   the    King's   Evil."      All   of  .he   masques   were 
written  specially  for  the  occasion  ;  a  good  number  of 
them  by  George  Gascoigne,  and  may  be  found  in  his 
well-known  account  of  the  festivities,  entitled  "  Princely 
Pleasures  at  Kenilworth." 
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Amy  Robsart 

As  is  well  known,  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hi.  novd 
describes  Amy  Robsart  as  being  present  at  Kenilworth 
11  1575-  This  idea,  however,  is  entirely  erroneous, 
as  indeed  are  many  other  incidents  recorded  in  thj 
tale.  She  died  at  Cumnor  I'lace  rifteen  years  before  this 
royal  pageant,  and  it  seems  probable  that  her  death 
occurred  prior  to  thegrantiny  of  the  castle  to  Leicester- 
although  she  m.y  possibly  have  passed  through  Kenil- 
v.onh  on  a  journey,  as  there  is  an  old  tradition  to  this 
crtect  at  Moreton  Morrcll. 

Very  briefly,  the  real  facts  concerniny  Amy  Robsart 
are    as    follows.      The    only    legitimate^  child     of    Sir 
John    Robsart   of  Siderstern,   she  was    born    in    icr 
and  was  married  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  on  4th  June' 
at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Sheen,  to  Lord  Dudlev,  in  thj 
presence   of  Edward   VI.  and    many  member^   of  the 
Court.      She  lived  chiefly  in  the  country  during  the 
time  that  her  husband  was  in  attendance  on  the  Court 
and  ten  years  after  her  marriage,  in  .560,  was  resid- 
ing at  Cumnor  Place,  rented  from   William  Owen     i 
son    of    George    Owen,    who    had     been    one    of    the 
physicians   to  King   Henry  VIII.      At  this  time   there 
were   staying   with    her    a    Mrs.    Odingsells,    sister   „f 
Mr.    Hyde,   and    Mrs.   Owen,  wife  of  the   .)wner   of 
the  house. 

it  was  on  Sunday,  8th  September,  that  she  wis 
tound  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  with  her  neck 
broken,  by  the  ser^-ants,  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit 
the  fair  at  Abingdon.  In  u..-  course  an  inquest  was 
Held,  and  full  inquiry  made  into  the  circumstances  of 
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her   ilcuth,    but    nothing;   was   discovered    in   the    least 
implicating  any  one  as  accessory  to  it. 

AlthouL'h  Robert  Dudley  was  undoubtedly  secretly 
married  at  the  time  of  his  Sovereign's  visit  to  Kcnil- 
worth,  it  was  not  to  Amy  Robsart.  Four  years  pre'^ous 
to  the  Queen's  visit  he  had  engaged  himself  to  I^dy 
Douglas  Sheffield,  whom  he  had  privately  married  in 
May  two  years  later,  a  son,  Robert,  being  shortly  after- 
wards born  to  them.  This  marriage  (concerning  the 
legality  of  which  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt)  he 
ultimately  endeavoured  to  repudiate,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  festivities  at  Kenilworth  he  was  actually  carrying^ 
on  a  clandestine  intrigue  with  I.ettice,  Countess  of 
Essex,  whose  husband  died  in  the  following  year. 

In  1578,  although  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield  was  alive, 
he  marricil  I.ady  I.ettice,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
I'Vancis  Knollys,  and  a  son  was  born  to  them,  who, 
however,  died  in  1584.  On  Leicester's  death  it  was 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  castle  for  life  to  his 
brother  Ambrose,  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  after  him  to 
his  son  by  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  whom  he  termed 
Sir  Robert  Dudley. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  only  survived  Leicester  a 
year.  Sir  Robert  Duiiley  married,  in  15^6,  Alice, 
d.iughter  of  Sir  Thomas  i-figh,  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
took  steps  to  prove  his  legitimacy  in  order  to  claim 
his  father's  rights  and  titles.  Lady  Lettice,  Leicester's 
willow,  unwilling  to  forgo  her  claim  to  estates,  was 
successful  in  procuring  an  order  from  the  Star  Chamber 
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to  stop  Dudley's  proceedings,  aiul  all  papers  connected 
with  the  case  were  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the 
chest  of  the  Council.  It  appears  that  Sir  Robert  then 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad,  but  whilst  there  was 
summoned  by  the  Privy  Council  to  return  to  Kngland. 
This  he  failed  to  do,  and  all  his  lands  were  seized  for 
the  King's  use,  there  being  little  doubt  that  Sir  Robert's 
contumacy  was  what  the  King  really  desireii,  as  an 
excus.-  for  possessing  himself  of  the  property.  In 
1611  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Janivs  ill.,  agreeti 
to  give  Sir  Robert  the  sum  of  /."  14,500  for  the  title 
to  the  estates.  Of  this  sum  /'3000  was  appar.ntiv 
sent  to  its  owner,  then  a  fugitive  on  the  continent, 
but  never  reached  him,  having  been  embe/./led  by 
the  agent  to  whose  charge  it  had  been  entrusted.  On 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  Kenilworth  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  brother  Charles  (afterwards 
Charles  I.),  who  had  obtained  a  private  .Act  of  Parlia- 
ment enabling  him  to  purchase  it  from  Sir  Robert's 
wife. 

The  siege  of  Kenilworth  during  the  Civil  War  has 
been  referred  to  elsewhere  ;  but  it  must  be  mentioned 
here  that  after  the  death  of  the  King  in  1648  Cromwell 
presented  the  manor  of  Kenilworth  to  Colonel  Hawkcs- 
worth  and  other  officers  belonging  to  his  army.  It 
was  this  Hawkesworth  who  drained  the  famous  lake, 
and  he  and  his  companions  who  pulled  down  and 
demolished  much  of  the  castle,  cut  down  a  great  part 
ot  the  woods,  and  split  up  the  manor  into  farms. 
Charles   II.,  on  his  restoration,  granted  the  manor  to 
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I.dui    Hwic,  of  which   his  descendants,  the    Karls  of 
Cliirerulon,  are  still  poss«  s?   rs. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  Kenilworth 
as  it  is  to-iiay,  a  magnificent  and  impressive  ruin  still 
possessing  manv  features  of  interest,  and  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  an  intelligent  reconstruction  ot  its 
former  glories  in  the  mind's  eye,  it  would  be  veil 
to  ijuote  a  description  of  the  castle  at  the  time  of 
Leicester's  ownership,  written  by  such  a  master  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott.      He  says  : — 

I'hf  (.liter  wall  ot  this  >plcndiil  ami  gigantic  structure  cn- 
cli.Mil  scvin  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  extensive 
stables,  and  bv  a  pleasure  garden  with  its  trim  arbours  and 
parterres,  and  the  rest  formed  the  large  base  court  or  outer 
yard  of  the  noble  castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself,  which 
rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spacious  enclosure,  was  composed 
of  a  huge  pile  of  magiiiticcnt  castellated  buildings  apparently 
of  difJcrcnt  ages,  surrounding  an  inner  court,  and  bearing  in 
the  names  attached  to  e.ich  portion  of  the  magnificent  mass, 
and  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  were  there  emblazoned, 
the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away,  and 
whose  historv,  could  ambition  have  lent  ear  to  it,  might  have 
read  a  lesson  to  the  haughtv  favourite  who  had  now  acquired 
and  was  augmenting  the  fair  domain.  .  .  .  The  external  wa 
of  this  roval  castle  was,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  adorned 
and  defended  bv  a  lake,  partly  artificial,  across  which  Leicester 
had  constructed  a  stately  bridge,  that  Elizabeth  might  enter 
the  castle  by  a  path  hitherto  utnrodden,  instead  of  by  the  usual 
erurance  to  the  northward,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  gate- 
house, or  barbican,  which  still  exists,  and  is  equal  in  extent 
and  superior  in  architecture  to  the  baronial  castle  of  many  a 
northern  chief.     Bevond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full 
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<.ir  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  r.K^s,  and  everv  s,,ecie,  nf  e..mc,  and 
ab,.und,n|r  with  lohv  trees  from  amongst  which  the  extended 
front  and  massive  towers  of  the  castle  were  «ren  to  r>se  in 
majesty  and  beauty. 

NWadays  the  best  and  most  imfressivc  approach 
r.)  the  castle,  whose   ancient  glories  are   so  well   and 
accurately  described   by  Scott,  is   undoubtedly  by  the 
mad    from    Birmingham    which    enters    Kenilworth    at 
the    upper  end   of  Clinton   Greer  ;    but    most   people 
approach  ,t  from  the  station  side  of  the  town,  down 
the  hill  which  passes  the  Kings  Arms  Hotel,  descends 
to  a  leafy  dell,  and  over  the  footbridge  spanning  the 
Inchbrook   at   the   bottom.       Although    .  ,ming    upon 
the  ruins  in  this  manner  a  general   view  of  the  castle 
.s  not   obtained,  there   is  a    picturesque   vista    of  the 
Water  Tower  and  Lunn's  Tower.      It  is  well    worth 
while  before  entering  the  castle  grour.ds  to  proceed  up 
to  the  top  of  Clinton  Green,  with  its  row  of  charmingly 
irregular  cottages,   ascend    the  grass-clad   mounds   on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  thus  obtain  a  view 
of  the  castle  as  a  whole. 

The  only  portion  now  habitable  of  what  was 
anciently  one  of  the  finest  baronial  fortress  homes  in 
the  kingdom  is  Leicester's  magnificent  gate-house 
which  many  authorities  are  agreed  equals^n  its  sixe 
aiKl  beauty  of  architecture  many  a  manor-house  itself. 
Ihe  old-t,me  entrance  passage  of  this  gate-house 
nowadays  forms  two  rooms,  and  small  additions  have 
hcen  made  ,n  modern  times  to  the  building.  The 
magnificent    fireplace    in    one    of    the    rooms    of    the 
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house  is  saiii  to  hv  ;i  relic  brought  tVom  the  castle, 
proliaMy  at  the  tin.e  of  its  dismantlement  by  the 
Parliamentarians. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  through  a  small  gate- 
way, a  few  yards  distant  from  the  gate-house  ;  and 
after  passing  through  a  strip  of  garden  the  outer  court 
of  the  castle  is  reached,  and  an  itnpressive  and  fairly 
extensive  view  of  the  whole  building  is  obtained. 

On  the  right-hand  side  are  the  remains  of  the 
buildings  which  in  former  times  formed  the  northern 
siv.le  of  the  inner  court,  with  the  once  extensive  stables, 
just  visible  on  the  left  through  a  small  shrubbery,  with 
the  circular  Lunn's  Tower  some  forty  fert  in  height 
close  to  them,  and  projecting  from  the  curtain.  The 
tower  has  two  upper  floors  with  fireplaces,  and  to  one 
of  these  has  be'-n  given  (why  it  is  not  discoverable) 
the  title  of  the  King's  Chamber.  The  loopholes  are 
all  splayed  on  the  inside,  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of 
arrows,  and  on  the  outside  wall  are  holes,  in  which  were 
placed  beams  to  support  the  wooden  galleries,  called 
"  hoards,"    which    enabled    tl  fenders    to    have    a 

command  of  the  walls,  and  thus  ..lake  it  impossible  for 
the  att.icking  force  to  obtain  shelter  by  keeping  close 
to  them.  The  entrance  to  the  tower  was  blown  up 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 

The  stabling,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  of  stone, 
and  the  upper  part  mostly  of  timber  and  brick,  has  in 
the  centre  a  large  porch  and  a  wide  entrance,  as  though 
this  part  of  the  building  was  once  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  barn.     The  work  is  chiefly  in  the  Late  Perpen- 
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dicular  style,  although  traditionally  of  a  much  earlier 
date. 

Mortimer's  Tower  lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  stable 
buildings,  past    the  warder's  chamber,  and    is   at    the 
castle  end  of  the  tilt-yard  or  dam.     Why  called    Mor- 
timer's Tower  has  never  been  satisfictorily  settled,  as 
although  Scott  and  some  other  writers  believe  that  it 
took  its  name  from  the  Karl  of  March,  who  played  the 
principal   part  in  the  great  tournament  in  the  reign  of 
Fdward  I.,  and  may  possibly  have  Uxlged  in  it,  others 
incline  to  the  view  that  it  lierived  it  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  Sir  John  Mortimer  having  been  imprisoned 
in   it  during  the  reign  of  Henry    V.     As  a   fact,  the 
tower    is    more    properly    to    be    considered    a    strong 
double  gateway,  leading  into  the  tilt-yard,  anti  formerly 
provided   with    two    portcullises  and   a  double  set   of 
gates.      Remains  of  chambers  on   either  side  are  dis- 
coverable, the  one  on  the  left  hand  possessing  a  garde- 
robe  ;  the  outer  cntranc     ■<^  defended  by  two  half-round 
towers,  which  arc  pierce^  with  loopholes  for  repelling 
attack.     The  tower  gateway  leads  out  upon  the  high 
bank,  which  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  dam  of  the 
great  lake,  and  was  used  as  a  tilt-yard.     It  extends  for  a 
ilistance  of  about  eighty  yards  to  the  Gallery  Tower 
placed  at   the  end  of  this  isthmus-like  strip  of  land, 
which  in  ancient  times  separated  the  lower  lake  from 
the  great  lake.     The  Gallery  Tower,  however,  cannot 
now  be  reached  from  the  tilt-yard,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  deep  cutting  was    made   through    the   dam    for   the 
purpose  of  draining  off  the  waters  from  the  lake,  but  it 
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can  he  seen  embowered  in  trees  from  the  castle  side  of 
the  tutting.  This  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  furnished  with  '*  a 
broad  and  fair  f,'allery,  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  ladies, 
who  were  thus  able  to  witness  in  comfort  the  jousts 
and  feats  of  chivalry  which  took  place  in  the  tilting- 
vard,"  and  also  a  "spacious  and  noble  r<M)m  "  for  the 
same  purfxise.  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Queen 
I'di/abeth  made  her  entry  into  tbc  castle,  and  from  it 
to  the  other  gate  the  special  bridge  had  been  constructed 
across  the  lake. 

The  "  Bray/,"  which  are  huge  mounds  of  earth,  once 
forming  formidable  outworks  to  the  castle,  now  over- 
grown by  trees  and  underwood,  [probably  deriveil  the 
name  from  the  Norman-French  crate,  meaning  a  low 
rampart  ;  although  another  authority  seems  to  think 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  "  brayda,"  a  suburban 
field  or  broad  place. 

Near  the  Water  Tower,  which  is  situated  almost 
midway  between  Lunn's  Tower  and  Mortimer's  Tower, 
can  be  traced  the  foundations  of  the  i^astle  chapel,  built 
by  John  of  Gaunt.  The  tower  is  an  interesting 
example  ot  architecture,  in  the  gnK.nd-floor  room  of 
which,  possibly  originally  a  kitchen,  is  a  fine  fireplace. 
The  upper  chamber,  from  which  a  good  view  of  I.unn's 
I\)wer  is  obtained  across  the  long,  picturesque,  and 
weather-stained  roof  of  the  stables,  is  known  as  the 
Queen's  Chamber  ;  why,  there  is  no  record  to  tell,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  name  is  a  fanciful 
one.      The  Warder's  Room,  which  contains  a  fireplace, 
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.iiul  a  large  stone  aumbry  or  recess,  with  a  broken  shelf", 
and  al«)  a  gardero!,tf,  is  pnnciplly  constructeil  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  ..ut  pn»iects'to  a  slight  extent  on 
its  outer  face.  It  is  situated  almost  exactly  midway 
between  the  Water  Tower  ami  Mortimer's. 

The  great  lake,  mention  of  which  has  already  been 
made,  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,' about 
a  hundred  yards  in  width,  ten  or  twelve  (cvt  in  tlepth, 
and  extended  round  the  castle  on  its  southern  and 
western  siiles  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The 
second  or  smaller  lake,  which  existed  in  meviieval  times 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  castle,  was 
drained  by  Leicester  and  converted  by  him  into  an 
orcharti. 

Entering  the  castle  buildings  themselves  from  the 
outer  ward  into  the  inner  court,  the  huge  impressive 
pile  of  Cesar's  Tower  rises  above  one  on  the  right, 
with  the  ruins  of  Leicester's  buildings  opposite,  on  the 
left.  Once  the  inner  court  is  entered,  one  has  on  the 
left  the  Privy  Chamber,  Presence  Chamber,  and  the 
rums  of  the  suite  of  rooms  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
court  are  the  ruined  walls  of  the  great  hall,  under  which 
!s  the  postern  leading  out  on  to  the  raniparts  by  which, 
in  Walter  Scott's  Kenilworth,  Wayland  Smith  was 
ejected  by  Michael  I^m bourne.  The  outer  path  to 
this  postern  cuts  through  the  great  bank  on  which  the 
hall  is  placed,  and  which  was  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
moat  of  the  older  castle,  the  moat  of  wh.ch  was  what  is 
now  a  hollow  space  between  it  and   the  garden  wall. 
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It  seems  probable  that  this  great  mound  of  earth  was 
the  buhr  of  the  original  Saxon  owner.  Other  authorities, 
however,  suppose  that  the  mound  was  the  site  occupied 
by  the  keep. 

The  postern  is  a  square- headed  doorway,  and 
formerly  had  a  portcullis,  but  this  must  have  been 
rather  more  for  show  than  as  able  to  afford  any  special 
security,  as  the  huge  windows  of  the  hall  above  would 
have  made  the  defence  of  this  particular  side  of  the 
castle  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

Caesar's  Tower,  and  the  block  of  buddings  con- 
tiguous to  it,  are  well  seen  from  the  point  where  the 
postern  gate  and  passage  running  under  the  Ban- 
queting Hall  open  upon  the  inner  court.  The  tower 
is  in  reality  a  lofty  and  massive,  square  Norman  keep, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  portions  of 
the  castle.  It  was  probably  built  between  the  years 
1 175  and  1 185  by  the  second  Geoffrey  de  Clinton. 
Of  all  the  windows  originally  in  the  keep  only  a  single 
example,  a  narrow  one  of  the  Norman  period,  remains, 
all  the  others  having  been  altered  during  Leicester's 
occupation.  The  walls  at  the  base  of  the  keep  are  of 
immense  thickness,  not  less  than  thirteen  feet.  The 
northern  wall  was  pulled  down  during  or  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  keep  was  originally  divided  into 
two  floors,  with  a  defensive  parapet  above  them,  the 
arrow-slits  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  on 
the  south-east  turret  of  this  keep  that  Leicester  fixed 
the  clock,  concerning  the  stoppage  of  which,  during 
the  festivities  of  Elizabeth's  visit,  Laneham  wrote. 
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Of  the  clock  itself,  he  says  :  "  Two  dials  nigh 
unto  the  battlements  are  set  aloft  upon  two  sides  of 
Cesar's  Tower,  one  east,  t'other  south,  for  so  stand 
them  best  to  show  to  the  town  and  country  ;  both 
fair,  large,  and  rich,  by  bice  for  ground  and  gold  for 
letters,  whereby  they  glittered  conspicuous  a  great 
way  off." 

In  the  north-eastern  turret  of  the  keep  was  a  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor,  and  thus  upwards  to 
the  batdements.  The  south-west  turret  was  converted 
by  Leicester  into  five  tiers  of  rooms.  The  well  of 
the  castle,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  walls  in 
the  side  of  the  keep,  was  70  feet  deep  from  the  lower 
floor,  but  to  enable  water  to  be  drawn  to  the  upper 
floor,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  lift  for  ammunition, 
provisions,  etc.,  the  well  shaft  was  continued  upwards. 

Leicester  made  very  considerable  alterations  both 
in  the  keep  and  the  annex  or  subsidiary  tower,  which 
consisted  of  two  stories  some  40  feet  high,  with  walls 
6  feet  thick.  From  this  the  gardens  were  easily 
entered,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  means  of  exit 
existed  from  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  into  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  that,  in  Scott's 
novel.  Amy  Robsart  made  her  retreat  after  her  escape 
from  the  Strong  Tower,  where  she  had  been  im- 
prisoned, and  here  was  the  grotto  where  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  met  Amy,  and  where 
Leicester  and  Tressilian  engaged  in  combat.  In  ancient 
times  this  pleasance  must  have  been  a  delightful  spot, 
covered   in    part  with   fine   grass,   and   containing  the 
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most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  more  homely  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers  of  those  bygone  days.  Laneham 
speaks  of  it  as  possessing  a  fine  terrace  ornamented 
with  obelisks,  carved  stone  figures,  and  bears,  having 
at  each  end  of  it  ah  arbour  rendered  fragrant  by  the 
perfume  of  surrounding  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  itself,  which  was  planted  with 
the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  was  a 
fountain  of  white  marble,  upon  the  octagonal  pedestal 
of  which  stood  two  Atlases,  back  to  back,  supporting  a 
globe,  out  of  which  water  gushed  through  pipes  into 
the  basin  beneath,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  terrace  against 
the  northern  rampart  of  the  castle  was  in  those  days  a 
magnificent  aviary  filled  with  birds. 

The  kitchens  were  at  the  rear,  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  keep.  They  formed  part  of  the  castle 
buildings  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Lancaster 
extending  round  the  inner  court  from  the  annexe  to 
Leicester's  buildings.  They  were  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  on  the  site  of  older  Norman 
buildings.  The  great  fireplace  of  the  kitchen  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  west  wall  of  the  annexe,  with  two 
ovens  lined  with  thin  bricks  or  tiles,  and  in  the 
adjoining  rampart  is  another  fireplace,  having  the  back 
lined  with  herring-bone  brickwork. 

In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ward  is  the  quad- 
rangular tower  known  as  the  Strong  Tower,  which 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  as  a  prison.  To 
this  Scott  gave  the  title  of  "  Mervyn's  Bower."     It  is 
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in  three  stages,  each  of  which  is  vaulted  and  groined. 
In  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  on  the  left-hand  side 
splay  of  the  west  window,  are  carved  seven  coats  of 
arms  in  the  stonework,  one  or  two  of  which  have 
been  identified.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been 
scratched  or  cut  by  persons  to  while  away  their  time 
during  imprisonment.  Above  one  of  the  coats  of  arms 
the  name  of  Bland  is  decipherable  in  black  letter 
characters.  This  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  Y'ork- 
shire  family  of  that  name.  Another  coat  of  arms 
embodies  those  of  the  Frevile  family,  who  were  lords 
of  the  castle  of  Tamworth  for  a  period  of  about  130 
years,  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning 
oi  .he  fifteenth  centuries. 

From  the  summit  of  the  tower  there  is  a  fine 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  also 
of  the  gardens,  pleasance,  and  the  remains  of  the  Swan 
Tower,  now  almost  hidden  in  ivy  and  trees,  the  bottom 
stage  of  which  used  probably  to  be  anciently  used  for 
the  purposes  of  housing  or  feeding  the  swans  in  the 
moat. 

Immediately  next  to  the  Strong  Tower  is  the  Great 
Hall,  a  magnificent  though  sadly  ruined  example  of 
domestic  .architecture  of  the  period,  measuring  90  feet 
by  45  teet.  It  was  originally  approached  by  a  broad 
straight  staircase  on  its  north-eastern  side,  which  led  to 
the  portal  or  porch  resting  upon  a  vault.  In  this  porch, 
which  is  vaulted  and  groined  and  beautifully  panelled' 
with  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings  of  the  doorway 
filled   with    exquisite   foliated   work,    there    is   a  small 
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recess  for  the  warder  or  usher.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
rested  upon  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  magnificent  cellar  ; 
the  vaulting  springing  from  ten  piers  arranged  in 
double  rows  at  equal  distances  from  the  walls,  and  having 
corresponding  half-pillars  against  the  walls  themselves 
and  in  the  angles.  The  lighting  of  the  hall  above  was 
from  large  windows  set  in  deep  splayed  recesses,  with 
wide  stone  window  seats,  three  on  the  eastern  and  four 
on  the  western  side,  each  of  two  lights,  divided  by  two 
transoms  and  richly  carved.  There  are  the  remains  of 
two  large  fireplaces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
situated  at  about  one-third  of  its  lenvi'h,  measuring 
from  the  south  end  ;  and  on  the  side  next  to  the 
inner  court  is  a  magnificent  oriel,  constructed  of 
five  sides  of  an  octagon,  and  formerly  communicating 
with  the  d.iis  by  an  arch,  and  containing  three  large 
windows  of  two  lights,  and  a  small  one. 

The  roof  of  this  fine  hall  was  of  open  timbered 
work,  supported  by  five  hammer  beams  on  each  side,  the 
holes  for  which  are  still  visible  between  the  windows, 
the  whole  building  forming  a  beautiful  and  very  pure 
specimen  of  Early  Perpendicular  work. 

Beyond  the  oriel  and  to  the  west  of  it  is  a  square 
recess,  with  a  single  window  possessing  two  octagonal 
turrets  in  a  way  matching  the  Strong  Tower  placed  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Great  Hall.  In  one  of  the 
turrets  is  a  staircase  descending  to  the  cellar,  and  also 
leading  upwards  to  the  roof.  It  was  in  this  tower  that 
Scott  describes  the  lodging  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  where 
Leicester  and  Varncy   visited   Amy   Robsart  ;    but   in 
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ancient  times  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  recess 
was  used  in  part  for  the  buffet  or  sideboard  from  which 
the  wants  of  the  guests  in  the  Great  Hall  were  supplied, 
and  partly  as  a  passage  way  leading  to  the  withdrawing 
rooms  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  dais. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  adequately  imagine  the 
former  splendour  of  this  beautiful  hall,  which  was 
used  tor  most  of  the  banquets  and  festivities  given  in 
ancient  times,  but  I^neham  has  left  on  record  a  picture 
of  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  visit,  which 
enables  one  in  some  slight  measure  to  realise  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  medieval  life  and  festivities. 

"  The  hall  on  th:.-  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit,"  says 
l-aneham,  "was  magnificently  hung  with  the  richest  of 
silken  tapestry,  its  air  was  misty  with  delicate  perfumes, 
and  the  soft  strains  of  delicious  music  sounded  almost 
without  intermission.     The  vast  chamber  was  lighteJ 
by  a  beautiful  gilded  bronze  chantlelier,  in  shape  like 
an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  on  which  stood  three 
male  and  three  female  figures  grasping  two  branches  in 
each  hand,  making  in  all  twenty-four  receptacles  for  the 
hui;v    -^.  ...  candles,  which  almost   leserved  the  name  of 
torchc'       At  the  far  end  of  this  beautiful  apartment, 
oil  th(    floor  of  which  lay  priceless  rugs  and  carpets, 
was  th  •  royal  throne,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  State, 
placed    near    a    door    leading    into    the    suite    of    the 
magnificently  decorated  apartments  used  by  the  Queen 
and  her  ladies." 

Doubtless  on  the  wide  floor  space  of  the  Great  Hall 
were   disposed   some   of  the    forty -nine  Turkey  and 
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thirty-two  cloth  carpets  mentioned  in  vletail  in  the 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  castle,  made  a  few 
years  later,  in  1584.  Of  the  richness  of  these  fl<M)r 
coverings  (not  to  mention  the  velvet  carpets  for 
windows  and  ti'Mes)  some  iilea  may  he  gathered  from 
such  -I  description  as  the  following,  taken  from  the 
inventory  :  "  a  great  Turquoy  carpett,  the  grounde 
blew,  with  a  list  of  yellow  at  each  end,  being  in  length 
X  yards,  in  bredthe  iiij  yards  and  quarter." 

Handsome  and  of  almost  barbaric  splendour  must 
have  been  another  carpet,  described  as  being  "of  blew 
clothe,  lyned  with  Bridges  satin,  fringed  with  blew  silck 
and  goulde,  in  length  vj  yards  lack  a  quarter,  the  whole 
bredth  of  the  clothe." 

The  hangings,  too,  at  the  time  of  Kli/abeth's  visit, 
were  of  great  beauty,  made,  we  are  told,  of  "  sattin," 
"riche  silck,"  "red  leather,"  ami  "tapestry  gilt." 
The  ornamentation  consisting,  amongst  other  things, 
of  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  fruits  ;  historic  scenes,  amongst 
others,  "  Storie  of  Susanna,"  "  The  IVodigall  Childe," 
"Hunting     id  Hawking,"  "Jezabell  and  Sampson." 

On  th  ables  were  doubtless  among  the  glass  and 
plate  not  :  by  Laneham  the  "gilt  salte,  lyke  a  swan, 
mother  ot  perle.  Pois  xxx  oz.  iij  quarters "  (weight 
3o|  ounces)  ;  the  "  salte,  ship  fashion,  of  the  mother 
ot  perk,  garnished  with  silver  and  divers  works,  war- 
like-ensignes,  and  ornaments,  with  xvj  peeces  of 
ordinance,  whereof  ij  on  wheles,  two  ankers  on  the 
foreparte,  on  the  sterne  the  im.ige  of  Dame  Fortune 
standing  on  a  globe  with  a  flag  in  her  hand.     Pois  xxxij 
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'>/.  .weight  32  ounces).  It  was  possibly  from  out  the 
"perfuming  pan  of  silver,  pois  xix  ozs."  (weight  19 
ounces),  that  the  air  was  made  "  misty  with  delicate 
perfumes. 

And  at  least  some  faint  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 

number  of  the  guests,  and  the  grand  character  of  the 

feasts  held  m  the  Great  Hall  by  such  an  entry  a.s  this  : 

'In  the  halle.  Tabclls,  long  and  short,  vj.     Formes, 

l"ng  and  short,  xiiij." 

Add  to  this  description  the  circumstances  that  the 
plate  of  Kcn.lworth,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  was  stated 
to  have  been  almost  unrivalled  amongst  the  possessions 
of  any  one  save  Royalty  itself,  and  that  costly  vases  and 
lH-aut>ful  glass  decorated  the  tables,  and  one  has  a  picture 
which  conjures  up  to  the  mind's  eye  at  least  a  faint 
•dea  of  the  splendour  of  Royal  entertainment  in 
medieval  times. 

In  the  inner  court,  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Hall  is 
the  site  of  the  White  Hall,  of  which  nowadays  not  a 
trace  remains. 

In  continuation  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the  Great 
Hall  ,s  the  Presence  Chamber,  with  a  fine  oriel  window 
and  a  pair  of  large  garderobes,  in  a  turret  known  as  the 
Cardembc  Tower,  and  projecting  from  the  curtain  wall 
immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  chamber. 

Next  is  the  Privy  Chamber,  from  which  the  fire- 
place, now  m  the  gate-house,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken,  these  rooms  completing  the  work  of  John  of 
<iaunt. 

Still  further  to  the  east  are  the  most  ruinous  though 
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most  nccnt  of  the  buildiiijis,  which  arc  known  nowadays 
as  Leicester's  Builiiiii;,'s.  They  form,  in  their  decay 
and  the  necessity  which  has  existed  for  bolstering  them 
up  with  timbers,  an  object  lesson  in  what  may  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  "jerry  "  buildinti  of  ancient  times 
indulged  in  by  Leicester,  anxious  to  carry  out  his  work 
of  adilitions  without  all(»wing  due  time  for  the  purpose  ; 
this  part  of  the  castle  providing  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  solid  and  Immovable  though  time-worn  fabric  ot 
the  Nortiian  keep  and  annexe  opposite.  I.eicester'> 
Buildings,  indeed,  except  for  the  fa.r  that  they  were 
(Kcupieii  by  Elizabeth,  are  of  little  interest  to  the 
antiiiuarian  or  student  of  architecture.  Henry  \'l!l.'s 
lodgings,  and  what  is  known  as  Dudley's  lobby,  which 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  Leicester's  Buildings,  in  a 
northward  direction,  and  served  to  complete  the  en- 
closure of  the  inner  court  on  its  eastern  side,  have 
entirely  disappeared.  In  former  days  they  served  to 
till  a  considerable  amount  of  the  space  between  them 
and  the  south-west  tower  of  the  keep. 

Such  is  a  brief  viescription  of  all  that  remains  of  this 
once  splendid  medieval  fortress,  whith  was  at  the  same 
time  a  dwelling  notable  for  its  luxurious  fittings  and 
the  splendid  entertainments  that  so  frequently  took 
place  within  its  walls.  Situated  almost  ideally,  it 
possesses  a  wide  prospect  of  fertile  lands  ami  wooded 
vales,  over  which  in  ancient  times  the  Lord  of  Kenil- 
worth  held  sway.  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  that  this 
tine  castle  should  have  aroused  the  destructive  pro- 
pensities of  the  Cromwellians,  and  should  not  have  been 
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preserved,  as  have  happily  so  many  other  medieval 
buildings  in  the  fair  county  of  Warwick,  much  as  it 
was  when  knights  and  ladies  troil  its  halls  in  stately 
measure  or  revelry,  and  strolled  on  its  terraces  and 
through  its  pleasances. 
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Leamington- 


Leamington  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
county,  towards  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  wide 
amphitheatre  of  gradually  rising  hills  of  which  its 
sister  town  of  Warwick,  distant  but  two  miles  from  it, 
is  the  centre.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  town  i--  built 
on  the  low-lying  ground  to  the  south  side  of  the  kiver 
Learn,  and  was  in  former  years  known  as  the  old  town. 
Modern  Leamington,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  so 
picturesque,  and  consists  of  fine  villas,  well -planned 
streets  and  avenues,  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  and  has  its  origin  from  the  time  onwards  when 
the  baths  were  first  discovered  and  turned  to  good 
account  by  local  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  charms  of  Leamington 
is  its  profusion  of  foliage  ;  and  close  to  some  of  its 
main  streets,  and,  indeed,  bordering  them,  are  beautiful 
trees,  all  of  which,  from  their  variety,  are  seldom  leaf- 
less at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  modern  town  at 
the  time  of  its  inception  was  far  more  wisely  laid  out 
than  was   usual    in    former   days,  for   it  is  a   place  of 
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straight  and  wide   avenues  and   streets,   planned  with 
almost  American  precision. 

To  those  who  have  never  visited  Leamington  such 
a  description  may  not  evoke  any  visions  of  beauty,  but 
the  regularity  which  marks  the  laying  out  of  the  town 
has  been  wisely  tempered  by  the  preservation  and 
planting,  wherever  possible,  of  rows  of  elms,  lindens, 
and  plane  trees,  which  not  only  break  up  the  monotony 
of  streets,  but  impart  to  the  town  an  almost  garden- 
like aspect.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fact  that 
in  the  byroads,  streets,  and  avenues  of  the  residential 
quarters,  more  especially  of  Milverton  and  Lillington, 
grass  plats  separate  the  footpaths  from  the  road,  adding 
materially  to  the  beauty  and  distinction  of  the  place, 
the  business  quarter  is  no  less  business-like  than  that 
of  other  towns.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  American 
novelist,  has  written  enthusiastically  of  Leamington  ; 
and  those  who  have  resided  in  this  beautiful  spot  all 
'he  year  round  can  testify  that  his  statement,  that  it  is 
a  place  of  charm  which  is  "always  in  flower,"  is  not 
far  from  the  truth. 

The  rise  of  Leamington  has  been  of  considerable 
rapidity,  as  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  merely  an  obscure  village,  and  in  the  year  1801 
the  population  was  only  just  over  three  hundred  souls, 
and  the  number  of  houses  but  sixty-seven. 

Its  full  title  in  former  years  was  Leamington  Priors, 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  town  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Leam,  and  once  belonged  to  the 
priors  of  Kenilworth.     In  modern  days  it  has  become 
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known  as  Leamington  Spa,  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
ill  memory  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  the  place  in  1838, 
giving  it  the  title  of  the  Royal  Leamington  Spa. 

The  town  is  very  unlike  in  appearance  its  ancient 
and  more  celebrated  neighbour  Warwick.  In  fact, 
whilst  the  latter  has  its  chief  attraction  in  antiquity, 
Leamington  has  its  chief  interest  as  a  modern  and 
fashionable  health  resort.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Leamington  has  no  history,  and  is  as 
entirely  modern  as  its  appearance  would  lead  one  at 
first  sight  to  presume. 

The  name  of  the  river  upon  which  it  stands  is  of 
ancient  Celtic  origin,  and  means  the  elm-tree  or  elm- 
bordered  stream,  and  doubtless  in  ancient  times  it 
was  well-wooded  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
on  both  banks.  There  are  many  Celtic  river  names 
to  be  met  with  in  Warwickshire,  and  generally  these 
survivals  have  indicated  an  ancient  settlement,  or 
at  least  camp  of  the  invaders,  although  as  regards 
Leamington  no  traces  of  one  now  remain  if  it  ever 
existed. 

The  town  was  in  ancient  times  a  portion  of  the 
very  wide  possessions  of  Turchill,  the  last  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Saxon  earls  of  Warwick.  In  the 
Domesday  Book  the  estate  is  put  down  as  containing 
two  hides,  or  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  the 
value  of  which  was  ;^4.  Ther.  is  also  a  mention  of 
two  mills  situated  on  the  stream  within  its  boundaries. 
Turchill's  son  was  robbed  of  this  part  of  his  patrimony, 
and  it  was  granted  by  William  the    Conqueror    to  a 
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Ancient  Leamington 

Normun  baron,  Roger  dc  Montgomery,  who  was  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  those  early  days  the  town,  or  rather  perhaps 
should  we  say  the  hamlet,  known  as  Leamington 
undcrwetit  great  vicissitudes  of  ownership,  for  although 
Roger  de  Montgomery's  son  Hugh  inherited  the  estates, 
his  brother  Robert,  to  whom  they  descended  during  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  called  De  Beleseme  from  the 
name  ot  a  castle  which  belonged  to  him,  was  declared 
a  traitor,  and  all  his  possessions,  including  Leamington, 
were  sei^ed,  and  the  latter  was  given  to  the  Bishop 
ot  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  After  a  few  years  the 
possession  of  it  passed  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  and  was 
by  him  granted  to  Gilbert  Nutricius  of  Warwick  and 
his  heirs,  who  held  it  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's 
fee.  For  some  reason,  however,  it  speedily  reverted 
to  the  De  Clintons,  and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  son  of 
the  original  owner,  gave  it  to  the  canon  and  priors  ot 
Kenilworth  about  the  year  1166,  in  whose  possession 
it  remained  until  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 
It  remained  the  property  of  the  Crown  t  1  1563, 
when  Eliiabeth  granted  it  to  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick.  He  dying  without  an  heir  male,  his 
title  became  extinct,  and  from  this  period  Leamington 
had  many  owners,  ultimately  coming  into  the  possession 
of  the  Earls  of  Aylesford. 

Although  Leamington  in  ancient  times  had  its 
vicissitudes,  there  is  little  of  interest  historically  con- 
cerning it  until  about  the  year  1784,  when  Abbotts 
made  the  discovery  of  a  second  mineral  spring,  which 
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uiiisai  attention  to  be  t'ociisscd  on  the  medicinal 
prf)perties  of'  the  Leamington  waters.  It  is  doubtless 
to  the  (iiscovery  of  these  springs,  ami  others,  may 
be  traced  the  fact  that  the  town  in  the  first  years 
ot  the  nineteenth  century  began  to  be  a  place  of 
impf)rtance  and  fashion.  Long  before  then  Carnder., 
Speed,  and  Dugdale  had  mentif)ned  prominently  the 
Leamington  Waters;  and  Fuller  in  \hhz,  referring  to 
the  same  subject,  quaintly  observes,  ".At  Leamington, 
two  miles  from  Warwick,  there  issue  out,  within  a 
striile,  [out]  of  the  womb  of  the  earth,  two  twin  springs, 
as  different  in  taste  and  (operation  as  Jacob  and  Esau 
in  disposition  ;  the  one  salt  and  the  other  fresh.  This 
the  meanest  countryman  does  plainly  see  by  their 
effects  ;  while  it  would  puzzle  a  consultation  of 
physicians  to  assign  the  cause  thereof." 

Notwithstanding  Fuller's  f)pinion,  medical  writers 
soon  began  to  publish  speculations  concerning  mineral 
waters,  and  upon  these  very  springs  in  particular.  The 
earliest  pamphleteer  upon  record  was  Dr.  Guidot  in 
i68q,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  including 
Doctors  Allen,  Short,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Kirwan,  Middle- 
ton,  anil  Loudon.  It  was  Dr.  Allen  who  hrst  stttled  in 
the  pbce,  :ind  Mr.  William  .-\bbotts,  who,  in  1786, 
sunk  the  second  well  and  erected  and  opened  the  first 
baths  in  June  of  the  same  year.  This  well  \va^  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  village.  The  third  spring  or 
the  Road  Well,  is  situated  on  the  hi2:h  road  from 
Warwick  to  Daventry  and  London,  anil  was  discovered 
in  J -90,  whilst  fourth  spring  or  Bridge  Well,  close 
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to  the  Ih\1  of"  the  river,  was  touiui  twciitv  years  later. 
Other  sprinijs  have  been  Jiscovere^l  at  various  times, 
includintr  the  fifth  or  South  Well,  and  sixth  or  North 
Well,  the  lattei  )eiiit,'  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  This  last-mentioned  sprinii  was  found  at  a 
depth  of*  thirty-four  feet,  and  over  it  was  erected,  in 
iSt  ■?,  from  the  plans  of  a  Mr.  C.  l{.  Smith,  a  Warwick 
architect,  the  Pump  BuiKiings,  of  which  the  principal 
part  still  exists,  incorporated  in  the  present  hanvisome 
building  of  a  centra!  bltKk  with  two  wings  erected  in 
1  «8  5,  and  known  as  the  Royal  J*ump  Rooms  ami  Baths. 
The  interior  of  this  latter  building  includes  a  fine  room 
contaming  the  pump  from  which  the  Spa  waters  are 
drawn,  whilst  a  long  and  broad  stone  colonnavle,  sup- 
ported by  Roman  Doric  columns,  affords  an  excellent 
and  sheltered  promenade  for  those  taking  the  water  in 
wet  weather. 

The  Leamington  waters  ha\e,  since  their  discovery, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  in  ancient  times  have 
even  been  accredited  with  efficacy  ifi  cases  of  hvdro- 
phobia,  and  during  one  period  of  ten  years  nr)  less  than 
1  50  persons,  we  are  told,  who  had  been  bitten  by  dogs 
were  dipped  in  the  spring  ;  the  animals  themselves 
b'jing  even  treated  in  the  same  way  ! 

One  Thomas  Dawkes,  who,  local  tradition  tells  us, 
was  quite  a  noted  character,  generally  performed  the 
office  of  dipping,  and  such  was  his  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  the  waters  that  he  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  if  they 
ever  failed  to  effect  a  cure  he  would  give  up  his  office. 

In    the    late    Georgian    and    early   Victorian    period 
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I.camington  was  much  patroniscil  by  those  who  cither 
were  afflicted  by  real  or  fancied  ailments,  which  the 
waters  might  be  hopeil  to  cure,  and  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Abbotts  dill  much  to  popularise  the  place.  In  his 
endeavour  to  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  the  place,  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  his  frienii  Beniamin  Satchwcll, 
the  village  poet  and  shoemaker,  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune,  in  i~84,  to  discover  the  well  on  a  piece  of 
land  in  Bath  Street. 

Referring  to  the  increased  importance,  size,  and 
prosperity  of  the  town,  Satchwell  wrote  : — 

1 1   Muster  Ahhi.tts  had  ii'it  done. 
His  hatli~  'it  laud  and  praise  ; 
It  must  have  been  poor  Leamington, 
Now,  as  in  tormcr  days. 

These  two  men,  no  doubt,  hail  much  to  do  with  the 
initi.il  stages  of  the  town's  prosperity,  and  on  the  tomb 
of  Satchwell  may  be  traced,  but  with  difficulty,  as  the 
inscription  is  greatly  obliterated  : — 

Hail  the  unassuming  tomb, 
Ot  him  who  told  where  health  and  beauty  bloomed  ; 
Ot  him  whose  lengthened  life  improving  ran — 

A  blamc!e^s,  useful,  venerable  man. 

The  advcKacy  of  these  and  other  Leaminutonians 
caused  the  town  to  advance  rapidly  into  public  favour, 
and  the  discovery  of  other  wells  up  till  the  year  \S\c^ 
served  to  provide  ample  accommodation  for  bathers  and 
others,  making  the  place  one  of  the  most  famous  health- 
resorts  in  England. 
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Macready  on  Leamington 

In  these  days,  indeed,  Leaminirton  might  well  have 
been  cilled  "The  Bath  of  the  Midlands,"  for  to  the 
town  were  attracted  much  the  same  classes  of  invalids 
.iti  1  fashi:inable  lolk  as  were  drawn  to  its  more  famous 
S<.  ncrsetshirc  prototype  ;  and,  indeed,  Leamington 
must  have  been  then  even  a  gayer  and  more  fashionable 
town  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  Learn  iirton  of  the  last  few  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  flourishing  town  of  to-day  is, 
indeed,  a  far  cry.  Then,  according  to  one  authority, 
it  was  little  more  than  a  small  sequestered  village,  to 
which  the  mail-coaches  came  no  nearer  than  Warwick, 
and  any  letters  or  parcels  for  the  inhabitants  could  only 
be  obtained  by  some  enterprising  villager  going  over  to 
the  hitter  place  for  them. 

And  even  in  the  rtrst  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Macready,  the  great  actor,  writes  thus  of  the 
place  in  his  diary.  Referring  to  Birmingham  he 
says  :  "  The  summer  months  were  passed  there, 
diversified  by  a  short  stay  at  Leamington,  then  a  -mall 
village  consisting  only  of  a  few  thatched  houses— not 
one  of  them  tilcv!  or  slated  ;  t1ie  Bowling  Green  being 
the  only  one  where  very  moderate  accommodation  could 
be  secured.  There  was  in  process  of  erection  a  hotel 
of  more  pretention,  which  I  fancy  was  to  be  the  '  Dog  ' 
or  '  Greyhound,'  but  which  had  some  months  of  work 
to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  guests." 

It  was  in  the  year  1819  hat  the  Prince  Regent, 
afterwards  George  'V.,  visited  Lean  iigton  from  War- 
wick, where  he  wu    >raying  wth  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 
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and  thri'c  years  later  the  Princess  Augusta  came  to  the 
town  to  take  a  course  ot"  the  waters,  ami  from  that  time 
the  place  may  hv  consiilered  to  have  been  firmly 
tstablishcii  it>  {uihlic  favour.  Quoting  from  a  con- 
tem[H)rary  writer,  "  where  hut  a  few  years  earlier  cattle 
grazed  undtsturbcilly,  yellow  corn  waved,  and  the 
plough-hoy  whistled  over  the  Learn,  we  now  behold 
with  surprise  and  pleasure  extensive  mansions  arising 
as  it  by  magic,  and  tastefully  decorated  shops  present- 
ing every  Metropolitan  article  of  fashion  and  con- 
venience." 

.Some  other  famous  visitors  who  came  tf)  [.eaming- 
ton  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  were  the 
Princess  Victoria,  in  company  with  her  mother  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  ;  and  later  John  Kuskin,  who  testified 
to  the  benefit  iierived  from  a  six  weeks'  course  of  the 
Chalybeate  Spring  as  follows  :  •♦  My  health  is  in  my 
own  h.mds,  I  have  gone  back  to  l>rown  potatoes  and 
clierry  pie  !  " 

But  Leamington  of  to-day  owes  a  good  deal  less  of 
its  popularity  to  its  springs  than  it  does  to  its  beautiful 
situation,  and  the  fact  of  it  being  such  an  excellent  centre 
tor  interesting  excursions  ;  whilst  hunting  people  regard 
the  place  as  an  almost  unecjualled  sporting  liistrict,  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  fashionable  life  can  be  enjoyed 
there  in  conjunction  with  hunting  six  days  a  week,  and 
the  choice  of  as  many  packs.  Warwickshire,  indeed,  has 
been  called  the  third  best  hunting  county  in  England, 
and  Leamington  must  take  even  a  higher  place  as  a 
centre  for  hunting  folk. 
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Pump  Room  Gardens 

One    of   the    prettiest    features    of  this    town,  dis- 
finguisheci   nowadays  for  it?  handsome  shops  and  villas, 
arc   the  Jephson  Gartkns,  covering  an  area    of  some 
twenty  acres,  and  situated  almost  in   the  centre  of  the 
tawn,  the  picturesqueness  of  which   is  greatly  added  to 
by  the  pre^nce  of  the  River  Learn  skirting  them  along 
the  southern  boundary.     This  site  was  rented  to  trustees 
tor  a  period  of  two  thousand  years  at  a  pepper-corn  rent 
{it  dcrTianded)  by  the  late  Mr,  Kdward  Willes,  of  New- 
bold    Comyn,    with    the    stipulation    that    the    ground 
should  never  be  built  upon.     The  property,  which  was 
thi-n  a  strip  of  meadow  land,  was  taken  over  by  the 
trustees  in  May  1846,  and  was  .mmediately  laid  out  oy 
them  in  much  its  present  form. 

On  the  opposite  sitic  of  the  river  Are  the  Mill 
(..irdens  ;  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  and  along 
Its  western  circuit  has  been  laid  out  a  pretty  Victoria 
F.irk,  with  its  picturesque  Xew  River  Walk. 

Still  farther  sylvan  pro'.uuades  are  afforded  i.y 
the  Pump  Room  Gardens.  The  grounds  are  several 
acres  in  extent,  and  are  beautifully  laid  out  with 
ornamental  flower-beds  and  winding  paths  ;  whilst  on 
the  side  next  to  the  parade  is  the  famous  Lnden 
Avenue,  three-quarters  of  a  century  old,  and  forming 
one  ot  the  finest  shady  promena.les  in  Leamington,  or 
indeed  in  any  town  of  the  Midlands. 

Of  ancient  public  buildings  Leamington  has  practi- 
cally none,  if  one  excepts  the  reconstructed  and  much 
altered  Pump  Room. 

All  its  churches  are  modern,  the  principal  one  being 
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All  Saints,  situated  in  Bath  Street,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river  opposite  the  I'ost  Office.  It  is  not  of  nuch 
interest  either  from  an  historical  or  architectural  point 
of  view,  except  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  Parish  Churches  in  England.  Cruciform  in  plan,  and 
built  of  stone  from  the  designs  of  the  Rev.  John  Craig, 
the  vicar  at  the  time  of  its  commencement  in  1843  ; 
although  of  fair  proportion  and  good  in  general  design 
it  is  very  faulty  in  its  details.  Mr.  Cniig  erected  the 
nave,  chancel,  and  transepts  ;  and  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  from  1877  to  1896  considerable  additions 
were  made,  and  at  the  same  time  the  squalid  buildings 
which  blocked  our  the  west  front  were  pulled  down. 
During  1897  to  iqoo  the  church  was  restored,  the 
nave  lengthened  by  two  bays,  and  some  other  small 
additions  were  also  made.  The  recent  erection  of  a 
handsome  pinnacled  tower,  built  at  the  cost  ofi(,  17,000, 
at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  added  dignitv  and 
picturesquencss  to  the  structure. 

.Although,  as  we  have  indicated,  many  of  the  details 
in  the  architecture  of  this  fine  church  are  open  to 
criticism,  there  are  some  worthy  of  considerable  in- 
dividual praise  and  attention.  The  five  long  apsidal 
windows,  two  of  which  are  copies  of  fine  examples  in 
Cologne  Cathedral,  and  the  large  wheel  windows  in  the 
south  and  north  transepts,  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  reredos  is  a  fine  one,  the  sculpture  being  a 
replica  i^t  Leonardo  de  Vinci's  "Last  Supper."  The 
communion  plate  is  interesting,  and  includes  a  fine 
chalice  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henrv  Vlll. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  old  Well 
House,  or  rather  a  modern  erection  on  the  site  of  the 
old  building,  covering  the  original  spring  known  to 
Camden  in  1586,  bur  which  was  probably  "existent  and 
even  visited  many  years  prior  to  that  date. 

None  of  the  other  public  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Town  Hall,  call  for  particular  notice.  This 
tine  block  of  buildings  in  the  Renaissance  style  was 
built  in  1884,  at  a  cost  of  about  /.40,ooo.  It  is 
rendered  additionally  striking  by  a  handsome  cupola 
dnd  clock  tower  at  the  southern  end. 

There  are  not  a  few  literary  associations  with 
Leamington,  and  the  Holly  Walk,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Regent  Grove,  a  fine  tree-lined  avenue,  will 
always  possess  an  interest  for  lovers  of  Dickens  from 
rhe  tact  that  here  the  novelist  laid  the  scene  of  the  first 
meeting  between  Edith  Granger  and  Mr.  Carker  in 
Domify  and  Son.  Scarcely  a  more  picturesque  spot 
than  this  walk,  with  its  row  of  fine  trees  running  down 
rhe  centre,  its  grass  plats,  shady  seats,  and  flower  beds, 
could  be  found  for  a  meeting  of  the  kind. 

The  old  Bedford  Hotel,  which  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  famous  Jack  Mytton's  most  remarkable  exploits, 
when  for  a  wager  he  rode  his  mare  upstairs  into  the' 
dining-room,  set  her  at  the  large  table,  which  she  cleared, 
jumping  over  the  heads  of  his  assembled  friends,  and 
then  continued  her  course  out  of  the  balcony  into  the 
street  below,  has  long  disappeared  ;  doubtless  to  the 
regret  of  all  hunting  folk  and  of  the  curious  sightseer. 
Like  Hawthorne,  those  who  have  visited  Leamington 
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carry  away  with  them  plcasa?u  memories  of  a  town 
which,  although  owing  imkh  to  natural  beauty  of 
situation,  yet  owes  also  not  a  little  to  the  intelligence 
anii  foresight  of  those  responsible  for  its  development, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  coaxed  rather  than  coerced 
Nature  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  spot  one  of  un- 
common rural  and  urban  attractiveness,  whilst  sti" 
mindful  of  the  demands  of  exigent  modems. 

Lovers  of  pretty  country  and  those  interested  in 
antiquarian  survivals  should  visit  Marton,  which  lies 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Leaming- 
ton, on  the  Kugby  Road. 

The  village  is  but  a  small  one,  and  the  church  was 
rebuilt  as  recently  as  the  seventies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  which  dates  in  its  lower  portion  from  the 
thirteenth  and  its  upper  portion  from  the  fourteenth 
centuries.  But  there  is  at  Marton  an  unusually 
interesting  bridge,  thrown  across  the  Leam  in  the  reign 
ot  Henry  V.  by  one  John  Middilton,  a  prosperous 
London  mercer,  who  was  anxious  to  free  the  inhabitants 
trom  the  burden  of  a  toll  which  was  levied  on  account 
of  another  bridge.  In  Dugdale  we  find  that  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II L  there  was  a  bridge  at  Marton, 
the  toll  of  which  was  received  by  the  Abbot  of  Sully 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  afterwards  by  the  Prioress 
ot  Catesby.  As  an  interesting  survival  of  ancient 
architecture  it  is  visited  by  many.  The  bridge,  including 
its  approaches,  is  about  lOO  yards  long,  and  has  a 
breadth  ot  eighteen  feet,  and  possesses  four  arches, 
two   large  central   ones  of  a   pointed  character,  and  a 
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Hood  arch   placed  alnjut  fen  yards  from  them  r,„  each 

Three  miles,  almost  direct  south  of  this  intm-stinu 
Hruige  over  the  Learn  lies  the  little  villaijc  of  I,o„fr 
tch.Mgton,  on  the  River  I  chin,  made  chiefly  .nterestina 
1>>-  several  fine  half-timbered  houses  still  surviving  and 
Its  church.  Prior  to  the  Conquest  it  was,  so  the 
chroniclers  say,  a  con8idcr;.ble  town  named  Vehindon 
and  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Norman,  it  was 
still  a  place  of  some  importance,  althouyh  its  name 
was  then  written  Icentone. 

To  the  history  of  this  village  far  more  of  romance 
attaches  than   might    be   supposed.     The  lordship   of 
Itchington,  says  one  writer,  was  singularly  unfortunate 
'M  several  of  its  possessors  before  it  became  vested   in 
the  two  families  of  Leigh  and  Newdigate.     One  of  the 
nwriers    of  the    half  of  the   manor,'"  named    John    de 
I'Mkney,   in    the   reign   of  Kdward    1.,   was    hung   for 
Many;  and   m  the  reign  of  Edward  111.   the  lord   of 
the  manor,  one  Sir  John  de  Odmgsells,  was  outlawed 
tnr  various  felonies  and  other  crimes;  wh.kt   h.s  son 
ot  the  same  name,  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III     it 
IS    recorded,    broke    into    the    house    of    Williani 'de 
^hareshull,  and  robbed   it  of  plate  and    jewels  to  the 
v.ilue  of  /:,oo,   "with   certain    yold    in  'Florens,   and 
other    ready    money,"    for    which    offence    he    had    to 
"Hta.n  the  King's  pardon  !     Another  John  de  Odinij- 
^clls,    ,n    the    reign    of   Queen    Elizabeth,    inortgagc-d 
the  manor,  and  became  so  poor  that  had  it  not^bec, 
for  the    charity  of  one    of  his    former    tenants,   who 
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took  him  into  his  house,  he  would  have  died  in  the 

street. 

The  estate  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Queen  Elizalicth  was  twice  at  Long 
Itchington  on  her  way  to  Kenilworth.  On  the  first 
occasion,  the  12th  of  August  1572,  she  stopped  and 
dined  in  the  fine  half-timbered  house  of  five  gables 
which  still  stands  upon  the  green,  then  belonging  to 
Kdward  Ffysher  (Fisher)  or  Hawkins  of  Warwick, 
whose  father  was  the  owner  of  the  church  estates  at 
Lonu  Itchington,  and  also  of  a  large  amount  of  other 
church  property.  On  the  second  occasion  Queen 
Elizabeth  arrived  at  Itchington  on  Saturday,  9th  of 
julv  1575,  iin<^i  was  entertained  by  Leicester  in  what 
Laneham  called  "  a  tent  which,  for  number  and  shift 
of  large  and  goodlye  roomz,  might  be  comparable  with 
a  beautiful  pallais." 

So  large,  indeed,  was  this  erection  that  we  are  also 
told  there  were  no  less  than  seven  great  loads  of  pegs 
belonging  to  it.  The  Queen,  always  appreciative  of 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  entertainments,  "when" 
(as  one  contemporary  writer  says)  "  herself  was  not  at 
the  charge  of  providing  them,"  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
her  visit,  and  lest  the  long  ride  to  Kenilworth  should 
have  proved  too  irksome  to  her  Majesty  a  hunt  was 
arranged  to  break  the  tedium,  and  it  was  not  until 
ei"ht  o'clock  that  the  Queen  reached  her  favourite's 

castle  home. 

The  church,  the  body  of  which  was  rebuilt  in  the 
middle   of  the   fourteenth    century  by  the   priors    of 
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Long  Itchington  Church 

Maxstokf,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle    anj 
..  tower  with  a  much  reduced  steeple,  the  spire  having 
heen    nearly   destroyed    by   lightning    in    1762      The 
u.sle  of  the  church  is  Karly  English,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side,  and  was  the 
onguial  church.     There  is  a  Perpendicular  cierestorv 
and   the  remaming   portion   of  the  ch  irch   is  of  the 
Decorated  period.     There  are  several  sepulchral  arches 
>"   the   north  and   south   walls,   possibly  intended   for 
founders'  tombs.     The  chancel  screen   is  a  very  rine 
and  rare  example  of  woodwork  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  only  other  Warwickshire  specimen 
being   at    Wolfhamcote.     St.     Woolston,    Bishop    of 
Worcester,    1062   to    1096,  and  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
bishops,  was  a  native  of  the  village. 
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CHAPTI'K    IX 

THK     SIORY    Or     IIKMINOHAM 

The   city   of  Birmingham    has   been    sung  by  a  local 
poet  as  follows  : — 

Illustrious  off-spring  of  \'ulcaiiic  toil  I 
Pride  ot  the  country  I     Glory  of  the  Isle  I 
F.uroie'^  grand  toy  shop  !  art*'  exhaustive  mine 
Thc'^e,  and  more  titles,  Birmingham,  are  thine. 
From  jealous  tears,  from  i  bartered  tetters  free. 
Desponding  genius  finds  a  friend  in  thee  ; 
Thv  soul  as  iilicral  as  the  breath  c'"  Spring, 
Cheers  his  f.iiiit  heart  and  plumes  his  flagging  wing. 

But,  nevertheless,   it  presents  more   of  a  prosaic  and 
commercial  than  a  romantic  attraction  for  a  writer. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  arrived  at,  and  by  even  its  most  accurate 
and  painstaking  historian  is  considered  ''too  remote 
for  explanation."  Aided  by  the  erratic  spelling  of 
former  times,  tluring  the  last  tour  centuries  alone  there 
have  been  eight  modes  of  spelling  it, — Burmyngham, 
Bermyngham,  Byrmyngham,  Bermyngeham,  Brum) 
chcham,   Bromycham,  Brornicham,  and  last!/  the  more 
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modern  and  generally  accepted  Birmingham.  The 
curious,  however,  may  be  set  yet  a  greau-r  pu//Ic  of 
sektnve  ingenuity,  as  fr -m  different  authors,  docu- 
ments, records,  and  papers  it  is  possible  to  find  upwards 
ot  a  hundred  additional  methods  of  spelling  the  name 
of  the  town  which  is  popularly  known  as  "the  capital 
of  the  Midlands."  ' 

Of  the  eight  ways  we  have  enumerated  in  detail  two 
alone  have  been  in  a  measure  satistactorilv  accounted 
tor  ;  one  deriving  its  origin  from  a  family,  and  the  other 
from  the  situation  of  the  town.  Karly  'inhabitants  ami 
even  mere  settlers  of  a  place  in  almost  every  countrv 
of  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  in  thei'r 
place-names,  the  mountain,  lake  and  vallev,  the  moor- 
land and  the  heath,  and  also  the  character,  situation, 
and  size  of  these  ;  and  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
which  grew  up  afterwards  in  these  siu  tons  were 
frequently  given  names  which  in  a  measure  described 
or  perpetuated  some  place  or  object  in  tht.ir  im- 
mediate vicinity,  or  the  actual  spot  where  they  were 
founded. 

Dugdale,  the  historian,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Birmingham,  or  Bromwycham,  was  a  name  given  by 
a  Saxon  owner  or  settler.  In  this  regard  he  says,  "  The 
appellation  need  not  be  doubted  ;  ^he  last  part  of  it, 
VIZ.  "ham,"  denoting  a  home  or  dwelling,  and  the 
former  manifesting  itself  to  be  a  proper  name." 

Hutton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  make  it  of 
an  even  more  ancient  date,  and  argues  that  "  Brom," 
derived    possibly    from    the   broom,   a    shru^     growing 
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treely  in  the  soil  of  the  district,  aiui  *' wych,"  s'-nifyiiig 
.1  dwelling,  constituted  its  original  name  Bromwych. 
lie  rinds,  moreover,  some  conrirmation  of  his  opinion 
fr  III  the  names  oi  two  other  tf)wns  in  the  immediate 
neig^'  nurhood,  West  Bromwych  and  Castle  Bromwych  ; 
the  terminal  "  ham,"  he  argues,  beinij  subsequently 
aildcvl,  and  up  till  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
the  spot  retained  its  full  name,  "  Bromwycham."  This 
argurr  Mit,  however,  'n  reality  seems  to  supjwrl 
Dugdale's  idea  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
as  all  three  portions  of  it  are  of  Srxon  origin.  The 
alter  'ion  locally  to  Bromicham  was  only  a  contraction, 
which  continufvi  mi  use  down  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  indeed  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  as  "  Brumijum "  by  son  •.•  locals  even  at  the 
present  lay.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  is 
more  than  possible,  whatever  its  ancient  name  may 
have  been,  and  whatever  its  derivation,  that  the  present- 
day  name  "Birmingham  "  was  given  to  the  place  from 
the  owner  of  t'.e  estate  rather  than  the  owner  taking 
his  name  from  it. 

This  latter  view  has  been  borne  out  by  modern 
research,  and  it  has  been  now  generally  admitted  that 
a  family  or  tribe  called  "  Beorm  "  or  "  Berm "  ga/e 
the  place  its  early  Saxon  name.  More  than  si/, 
centuries  ago,  indeed,  and  for  a  period  lasting  four 
centuries,  we  find  the  name  of  De  Bermingham  as 
lords  of  the  fee.  The  first  was  r.  Peter  de  Bermingham, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  1 1 54  had  a  castle 
here,  and  lived   in  considerable  splendour.       Here  all 
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>uccecding  mcmbtr-'  of  the  family  dwd.  until  thv  Duke 
of  Northumberland  ousted  them  ir,  i  5  p,  aii.l  with 
their  ejectment  the  cistle  ^ooM  fell  into  ruins  and 
tiisap^iearai,  althouyh  as  late  as  18 16  a  moat  and 
some  traces  of  the  walls  remained. 

The  original  town,  which  has  during  the  last  few 
ilecadcs  spreati  so  widely  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tngland,  and 
although  in  Warwickshire  is  so  close  upon  the  borders 
of  the  two  sister  counties  of  Worcester  and  Stafford 
that  there  seems  little  doubt  that  ere  many  years  have 
passed  Birmingham  may  have  the  added  distinction  of 
standing  in  three  counties. 

The  situation  of  the  older  Birmingham  was  principally 

upon  a  hill-side,  or  rather  a  series  of  small  hills,  which 

have  been  of  late  years  covered  with   houses,  the  river 

Rea,    which    joins     the     Tame,    running    through    ,.. 

Until  Hutton  the   historian   compiled   his   book    upon 

Birn.ingham   vrry  little  was  known   of  the   history  of 

this  even  then  rising  town.     Dugdale,  the  great  historian 

of  the  county,  only  gave  a  very  inconsiiierable  space  to 

Its  historical  data,  and  no  other  writers  appear  to  have 

attempted   anything  approaching  an  historical  sketch  of 

the  place. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the' Confessor  it  seems  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Ulwin, 
generally  identified  with  the  Alwyne  whose  sen  Turchill 
founded  the  W'arwickshire  family  of  Arden,  of  whom 
the  mother  cf  Shakespeare  was  a  descendant.  There 
is    10  doubt    that  the   place   was  of  considerable   im- 
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porrancc  i.    Saxon  timet,  as  proot'  exists  ot'  tnt  holding 
ot'a  nurkct  thcif  prior  to  the  Conquest. 

Althouyh  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Domesday 
Book  ot*  any  church  at  that  date,  durin;,'  the  rebuilding 
ot  St.  Martin's  in  l  5');,  some  early  stonework,  evidently 
Iwlongintj  to  a  tormer  huildinu'  and  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  a  church  dating  from  before  the  Conquest, 
was  discovered.  Fairs  were  certainly  held  verv  early 
in  Birmingham's  existence  as  a  town,  and  in  the 
B«Kileian  Library,  Oxford,  is  a  curious  MS.  map  dating 
from  thf  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a 
church  clearly  indicatt\i,  in  addition  to  a  consivierable 
number  of  houses.  On  this  map,  where  the  name 
is  given  as  •' Brymingha,"  many  neighlw>uring  towns 
of  traditionally  greater  importance  at  that  period  are 
not  even  markid,  and  neither  Coventry  nor  Warwick 
are  named. 

In  or  about  1285  a  priory  was  founded,  but  its 
history  is  extremely  vague,  and  few  traces  have  been 
preserved  except  in  street-names.  In  1545,  when  it 
was  dissolved,  its  value  was  given  at  the  inconsiderable 
sum  of /"S  :  S  :  10. 

The  founder  A'  the  De  Berminghams,  who  took  his 
name  from  thj  estate  he  possessed,  was  probably  he 
who  held  a  place  under  William  Fitz  Ansoulf,  the 
Norman  owner  of  Dudley  Castle.  The  De  Berming- 
hams held  the  manor  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11,, 
when  De  Bermingham  was  deprived  of  his  possessions 
by  the  then  Lord  of  Dudley,  «f"fcrwards  Viscount 
L'lsle,  Earl  of  Warwick  and    Duke  of  Northumber- 
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land      This  John  Dudley  having  possessed   himself  of 
Dudley  Castle,  cast    envious    eyes    on    the    manor    of 
Birmingham  as  a  very  desirable  possession  ;  but  as  ,t 
was  the  ch.et  residence  of  a  family  who  had  held  it  for 
some  hundreds  of  years,  he  recognised   that  there  was 
little  chance  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  it  by  purchase 
Determmed  to  acquire  this  estate  by  hook  or  by  crook 
John    Dudley  set  his   mind    to   work    to   see   how    he- 
could  gain  by  foul  means  what  he  could  not  by  fa,r 

The  traditional  story  says  that   Dudley  sent  some 
-i    h.s  agents   to  lodge  at   Birmingham,  so  that    they 
might  discover  and  report  to  him  when  the  master  was 
to  ride  out  from   home.      This  was  done,  and   the   plot 
was  that  one  of  those  in  it  should  ride  slowly  on  aheul 
so  that  he  might  soon  be  overtaken  by  his  companions' 
even  though  they  rode  but  at  an  ordinary  pace      ThJ 
latter,  meantime,  had  watched  the  opportunity  to  ion, 
themselves    to    Master    Bermingham's   company  as    it 
came  along,  as  though  they  were  but  a  party  of  ordinary 
travellers.      But  upon  overtaking  their  confederate  they 
forthwith  set  upon   hmi   to  take  away  his  purse,  so  that 
he  pretending    to  be  robbed    pursued    them   and   also 
•Vlaster    Bermingham    as    accessory.      The    latter    was 
afterwards   apprehended    and    prosecuted   for    highway 
robbery.      The   unfortunate  man   apparently  was  aware 
of  the   tnck  that   had    been   played   upon   him,   but  so 
powerful  was  Dudley  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
victim  being  able  to  bring  home  the  crime  to  the  ev,l- 
doers. 

Thus  the  plot  worked  out  exactly  as   Dudley   had 
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desired,  but  to  prevent  suspicion  from  fulliiiti  too 
sfoii^lv  upon  him  he  sent  some  one  to  Edward  dc 
Bermin^ham,  pointing  out  to  him  Iiow  he  might  save 
his  life,  which  would  otherwise  be  surely  forfeited. 
Dudley  tiid  not  beat  about  the  bush,  but  explained 
to  the  victim  v)f  his  scheme  through  the  ii.termediary, 
that  he  might  save  his  life  by  making  him  (Dudley) 
his  friend,  and  by  giving  up  his  lordship  of  Birming- 
ham, which  to  further  lull  suspicion  was  yielded  up  by 
De  Bermingham  to  the  King  nominally,  and  afterwards 
ratified  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  this  simple  manner  was  the  old  family  ot  De 
Bermingham  dispossessed  for  ever,  and  it  was  "  there- 
fore ordeyned  and  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this 
special  Parliament,  that  our  said  sovereine  lord  the 
Kvni;e,  shall  have  hold  and  enjoy  to  him  his  heirs  and 
assiynes  for  ever  the  seide  mannour  and  lordship  of 
Byrmingham." 

All  that  was  left  to  its  original  possessor  was  an 
annuity  of  /;40,  granted  to  the  said  Edward  and 
Eli/.abeth  his  wife,  during  their  lives.  John  Dudley, 
however,  was  discreet  enough  to  forgo  possession  ot 
the  estates  for  which  he  had  thus  unjustly  schemed  for 
a  period  of  no  less  than  nine  years,  as  the  grant  of  it 
to  him  from  the  Crown  bears  the  date  of  December 
:  I,  37  Henry  VI II.  (1546). 

|ohn  Dudley,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
lands  that  he  had  acquired  by  knavery,  for  in  the 
rir->t  year  of  the  following  reign  he  was  attainted  and 
executed  ;    and    two   years    later    this    inheritance   was 
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granted    by  Queen    Mary   to    one    Thomas    Marrow, 
whose  family  held  it  for  many  years. 

During   the    reigns   of   Henry    HI.,    Edward    11 
F.dward   III.,  and   Richard   II.  Birmingham  apparently 
made  considerable  progress.      In  that  of  the  first  named 
there  was  a  grant  permitting  an  additional  fair  to  be 
held  yearly  for  three  days,  commencing  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John   Baptist  ;    whilst  in    the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch    the    inhabitants    obtained    a    licence    at    the 
instance  of  Andomaere  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
to  take  toll  of  all  commodities  brought  into  the  town 
for  sale  for  a    period   of  three  years  ;  the   money  so 
acquired    to  go  for   the  paving  of  the  streets  of  the 
town.     But  apparently  it  was  diverted,  at  least  in  part, 
to  other  purposes,  as  fifteen  years  later,  in  the  following 
reign,  the  streets  were  still   unpaved,  and    the  power 
to  levy  a  toll  for   this  purpose  was  then  granted  for 
another  similar  period  of  three  years. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  medieval  times, 
although  Birmingham  must  have  been  a  small  town 
It  was  also  a  flourishing  one,  with  a  market  hr  country 
produce,  cattle,  hides,  etc.,  which  was  visited  not  only 
by  local  traders  but  by  those  of  adjoining  and  even 
distant  counties. 

In  1382  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  founded 
to  maintain  two  priests  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  imd 
was  ten  years  later  made  a  Fraternity  of  men 
women  under  the  name  of  ««the  Bailiflx-  and  Cc.  ■ 
munalite  of  Birmingham  and  other  adjacent  places  for 
a  Chantrie  of  Priestes,  and  services  in'  the  Church  for 
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the  ^ouls  of  the  KourulcTs  and  all  the  Fratcrnitic."  It 
also  had  other  and  more  secular  objects.  In  the  year 
1545  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  sei/cd  by  the 
Crown,  ami  five  years  afterwards  were  given  by 
Kdward  VI.  for  the  "Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
Fdward  the  Sixtn,  for  the  Education  and  Instruction 
of  Children  in  Grammar  for  ever."  The  property  so 
arbitrarily  acquired  was  thus  in  the  end  devoted  to 
a  useful  purpose.  At  that  time  it  was  valued  at 
/,}!  :  2  :  10,  and  this  formed  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  famous  school,  the  income  of  which  at  the  close  of 
1880  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  nearly  ;([2 2,000, 
and  is  now  computed  to  be  almost  /. 50,000. 

The  manor-house  and  seat  of  the  De  Berming- 
hanis,  not  a  trace  of  which  now  remains,  was  situated 
within  a  few  yards  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Digbtth.  The  moat  which  surrounded 
and  defended  it,  was  supplied  by  a  small  stream 
originally  diverted  for  the  purpose  from  the  River 
Rea,  dividing  the  parishes  of  Egbaston  and  Birming- 
ham. On  filling  up  the  moat  in  18 16  the  stream, 
which  had  for  a  hundred  years  been  turned  from  its 
original  course,  was  once  more  led  into  the  river  by 
an  artificial  channel  near  Vaughtan's  Hole. 

The  original  site  of  th<  nansion,  gardens,  and  moat 
is  nowadays  occupied  by  the  prosaic  cattle-market  of 
large  extent,  named  after  its  metropolitan  prototype, 
Smithfield. 

Leland  speaks  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
which    took    place    in    1538,  thus:    "The    beauty  of 
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Birmingham,  a  good  murkctt  townc  in  the  cxtrcamc 
parts  of  Warwickshire,  is  one  streete  going  up  alonge 
almost  from  the  leh  ryne  (bank)  of  the  brook,  up  a 
meaiic  hill,  by  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I 
saw  but  one  Paroche  Church  in  the  towne." 

Camden,  who  visited  Birmingham  some  half  century 
later,  writes  of  it  as  "  full  of  inhabitants,  and  resounding 
with  hammers  and  anvils,  for  the  most  of  them  arc 
smiths."  "The  lower  part"  (of  the  town),  he  adds, 
"  standeth  very  waterish  ;  the  upper  riseth  with  faire 
buildings." 

Some  authorities  seem  to  inter  that  Birmingham 
was  not  noted  for  its  metal  works  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  but  Leiand  states:  "There  be  many 
smithes  in  the  town  that  used  to  make  knives  and  all 
mannour  of  cutting  tooles,  and  many  loriners  that 
make  bittes  and  a  great  many  naylors.  Soe  that  a  great 
part  of  the  town  is  maintained  by  smithes  whoe  have 
their  iron  and  seacole  out  of  Staffordshire." 

Hutton,  Birmingham's  most  famous  and  completest 
historian  of  the  past,  claims  for  this  city,  whose  rise 
has  been  so  phenomenal  during  the  last  half  century, 
that  history  proves  its  progress  has  been  continuous, 
and  that  the  town  has  never  suffered  a  decline  But, 
of  course,  during  the  centuries  before  Charles  ll.  it 
was  slow,  and  only  notable  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  places. 

Although  the  town  in  Leiand's  day  is  spoken  of  as 
having  its  chief  beauty  in  "one  streete  going  up  alonge 
trom  the  left  of  the  brook,  up  a  meane  hill,  by   the 
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Icn^rth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  and  coulil  have  then 
been  but  a  comparatively  small  village,  Hutton  arjjues 
that  even  in  the  ilays  of  the  ancient  Britons  the  smiths 
of  Birmingham  supplied  implements  of  war  and  hus- 
bandry. It  may  even  be  possible,  according  to  this 
historian,  that  tf  ■  scythes  t^xed  to  Bo;idicea's  chariot 
wheels  had  their  genesis  at  a  Birmingham  forge.  In 
support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  that  "  upon  the 
borders  of  .Xston  parish  staiuls  Aston  furnace,  appro- 
priated for  melting  iron-stone,  ami  reducing  it  into 
'pigs';  this  has  the  appearance  of  grea  antiquity. 
From  the  melting  ore  in  this  subterraneous  region  of 
infernal  aspect  is  proilucetl  a  calx,  or  cinder,  of  which 
there  is  an  enc-mous  mountain.  From  an  attentive 
survey  the  observer  would  suppose  so  prodigious  a 
heap  could  )t  accumulate  in  a  hundred  generations  ; 
however,  it  sHows  nc  perceptible  addition  in  the  age  of 
man." 

Before  Birmingham  became  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tures it  was  known  for  the  great  number  of  tanners 
resident  there  ;  and  the  hides  which  furnished  a  supply 
tor  the  rest  of  the  county  were  laid  out  in  the  Hitjh 
Street  in  piles  on  tine  days  ;  and  in  wet  weather  were 
deposited  in  the  Leather  Hall.  This  Leather  Market 
was  identified  with  Birmingham  in  th.-  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  it  was  in  this  'High  '  or  main 
street  that  ear'y  settlers  manufictured  coarse  iron- 
ware, nails,  and  similar  articles.  Hutton  is  inclined  to 
believe   that   in  quite  ancient   times  carpenters'  tools  as 
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well  as  spades,  forks,  and  other  implements  of  hiisbamlr)- 
were  maile  here  ;  and  that  the  worn  hollow  ways  in 
the  roads  that  proccedeii  from  Birmingham  form 
additional  evidence  of  the  town's  antiquity  and  com- 
nurcial  importance.  He  goes  on  to  observe  concerning 
these  rutted  roads,  "Though  modern  industry,  assisted 
ly  various  Turn-pike  Acts,  has  widened  the  upper 
part  and  filled  up  the  lower,  yet  they  were  all  visible  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  are  traceable  even  in  ours." 

This  painstaking  historian  places  the  ancient  centre 
of  the  lown  at  Old  Cross  from  the  number  of  streets 
which  leati  towards  it,  and  the  ^act  of  the  positio..  of 
St.  Martin's  Church.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  when 
contemplating  modern  h'.rmingham  with  its  fine  streets, 
magnificent  public  buildings,  and  general  appearance 
ot  wealth,  industry,  a.nd  prosperity,  to  realise  that  the 
ancient  houses  were  of  a  type  similar  to  those  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  Built  principally  of  timber, 
with  the  sp.ace  between  the  beams  wattled  and  plastered 
over  with  mortar  ;  others  of  slightly  more  recent  date 
being  of  bricks  and  plaster. 

The  first  streets  that  were  paved  are  said  to  have 
been  High  Street,  the  Bull  Ring,  Corn  Cheaping, 
Digbeth,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Kgbaston  Street,  Moat 
Lane,  Spiceal  Street,  and  p^ri  of  Moor  Street,  and  the 
streets  where  the  fairs  were  held.  These  formed  the 
boundaries  of  the  town  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
from  this  period  onwards  there  was  a  distinct  and 
gradual  increase  of  area  and  also  of  improvements  of 
m  uninterrupted  character. 
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Tlu'  most  st:rrmg  tvcnt  in  the  history  of  Birming- 
ham itself  was  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Prince 
Rupert  on  April  5,  1641,  iluring  the  Civil  War.  It 
created  an  immense  amount  of  adiiitional  antagonism 
t<-warils  the  Cavaliers  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  sympathies  from  the  first  hail  been  strongly 
Parliamentarian.  On  the  whole  the  action  of  Prince 
Rupert  seems  to  have  constituted  an  unnecessary  and 
unwise  proreeiiing,  although  perhaps  it  does  not 
deserve  the  title  given  it  by  one  of  its  historuns,  that 
of  an  act  of"  barbarous  cruelty." 

The  place,  which  was  then  a  small  but  picturesque 
country  town  of  about  5 500  inhabitants,  had,  early 
in  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament, 
been  ilistinguished,  as  Clarendon  puts  it,  *'  for  hearty, 
wilful,  affected  disloyalty  to  the  King,"  and  this 
"  dis.ifflction  "  had  materialised  in  very  practical  form 
Uy  the  provision  of  i  ^,000  swords  for  the  use  of  the 
Roumihead  troops.  The  town  possessed  no  charter 
or  nuinitipal  privileges  of  which  it  could  be  deprived, 
and  had  in  consequence  lo,ig  at^brded  a  place  of  refuge 
tor  those  who  by  reason  of  their  political  or  reli'nous 
opinions  had  been  driven  out  of  other  places.  Thus 
the  p<)[iulation  not  only  increased  rapidly,  but  did  so  in 
industrious  and  ingenious  persons  who  had  no  partic- 
ular love  tor  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Only  two  months 
after  l-'.dge  Hill  Charles  himself,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
Thomas  Holte,  of  .Xston  Hall,  discovered  the  latter 
tact,  neither  he  nor  his  troops  being  received  cordially 
in  Birmingham   streets,  but   rather,  indeed,  the  reverse. 
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A    contemporary  record    staring    that    the    latter  were 
greeied  with  groans  and  hooting,  ami  after  the  visit  the 
people    of   Birmingham    were    even    m,)re    disaffeaed 
rowarils  th.   '^jyal  cause  by  reason  of  the  excesses  which 
the  soMiers  had  committed  during  their  sta).     On  the 
departure  of  the  King  and  troops  three  days  l.uir  the 
populace  repaired  to  Aston  Hall,  attacked  it  and  sei/.ed 
the  Royal  plate  from  the  carriage  in  which  it  had  been 
packed  for  transport,  and  sent  it  for  safe  custody  to 
Warwick.     This  was  the  heginninu  of  the  contumacy 
which  ultimately  brought  about    Prince  Rupert's  attack 
upon  the  town.     Train   bands   were  speedily  fornied, 
arms  were  provided    for    the  citizens,  and    ihe   Royal 
troops    small    detached    groups    of  whom    frequently 
moved  about  the  country,  were  sought  for  and  harassed 
whenever  discovered. 

Kvery  King's  messenger  who  could  be  laid  hands 
upon  was  taken  captive  and  despatched  to  Coventry 
(t.,  some  this  is  thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
cant  term  •'  sent  to  Coventry  "),  which  as  a  walled  town 
was  better  suited  for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  than 
straggling  unfortified  Birmingham  ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  contumacious  acts  the  rebels,  though  ready  enou-^h 
to  supply  swords  and  pikes  for  thei-  friends,  refused  m 
supply  the  Royal  troops. 

Soon  so  strong  and  daring  did  the  men  of  Birmin"- 
ham  become,  that  the  country  round  looked  to  them 
for  assistance  in  their  own  rebellion  and  support  of  rhc 
Parliament.  When  Coventry  was  threatened  upwards 
of  three   hundred    Birmintrham    men   went   to    its  aid. 
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huch  an  uct  was  naturally  calculated  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Royalist  leaders  in  the  district  to  Birmingham, 
and  I'rince  Rupert,  who  had  been  foraging  in  the 
neighl'.ourhood  of  Henley-in-Arden  and  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  decided  to  visit  the  rebels  on  his  way  north.  The 
citizens,  although  somewhat  terrified  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  the  Prince  and  his  force,  whose  reputation 
tor  seventy  and  successful  attack  was  considerable,  made 
well-devised  preparations  for  their  reception.  About  a 
week  before  Kaster  there  wis  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  Royalist  leader's  designs.  A  plan  of  defence  was 
carried  out,  arms  being  liistributed  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  barricades  were  erected,  across  the  streets 
and  roads  along  which  the  trv)ops  were  expecteil  to 
come. 

Turning  to  contemporary  records  it  would  appear 
that  I'rince  Rupert's  attack  on  Birmingham  (called 
sarcastic.illy  his  "  Burning  Love  for  the  town  ")  was 
chiefly  prompted  by  two  reasons  ;  the  first  of  which 
was  a  desire  for  plunder,  and  the  second  to  prevent  the 
townsfolk  from  c(5mpleting  the  breastworks  and  forti- 
tications  which  they  had  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  the  "divers  troops  of  robbers  and 
plunderers  which  had  nee  I.oni  Brooks' death  infested 
that  part  of  the  country,  whereby  peoples,  persons,  and 
estates  were  endangered."  The  inhabitants  had  also 
resolved  to  maintain  two  captains  for  the  better  dis- 
ciplining and  ordering  of  their  men. 

The  Royalist  attack  was  not  altogether  unexpected, 
as   I'rince    Rupert  was  known   to  lie  at   Stratford-on- 
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Avon,  and  it  was  thought  l.kcly  that  as  he  was  p.llay- 
ini(  the  country  Birmingham  would  also  suffer. 

A  week   passcil  without  any  definite  news  of  the 
Prmce's   movements,   then    in    the   early    morning   of 
I'-aster  Monday  scouts  came  in  breathless  and  pursued 
with  mformation  that  the   Royalists  w.   .   but  a  short 
distance  away,  and  soon    the  advance-guard  was  seen 
approaching. 

Prince  Rupert  appears  not  to  have  anticipated  any 
senous  resistance,  but  relied  upon  his  force  of  some 
2000  horse  and  foot  and  s,x  pieces  of  artillery  (quaintly 
called  "  drakes  "  and  "  sakcrs  ")  to  bring  the  inhabitants 
to  a  speedy  surrender  and  change  of  opinion.  He  was 
however,  destined  to  be  quickly  undeceived,  for  on  the 
approach  of  his  quartermasters,  who  promi-ed  the  in- 
habitants that  they  should  be  forgiven  past  offences 
against  the  King  if  they  would  surrender  and  provide 
the  Prince's  troops  with  f(X)d,  the  Royalists  were 
received  with  a  volley  of  shot. 

Prince  Rupert  wast,  i  no  tur»!ier  time  in  parleying 
but  gave  the  order  for  a  susra  ;.cd  assault;  and  the- 
artillery  was  hurried  to  the  front  and  fixed  on  the 
barricades  which  had  been  erected. 

The  attack  was  commenced  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  assaults  were  resisted, 
but  there  were  too  few  defenders  to  cover  the  many 
entrances  into  the  town,  and  at  length  the  Royalist 
horse  gained  an  entry.  Firing  one^  or  two  of  the 
thatched  houses,  and  thus  creating  a  diversion,  the 
Cavaliers  rode  into  the  town  itself,  like  so  many  furies 
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or  bedlams,  with  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  at  their  head, 
singing,  cursing,  and  shouting  as  he  rode.  The  invaders 
shot  at  every  door  or  window  where  they  could  espy 
any  looking  out  ;  they  hacked,  hewed,  or  pistolled  all 
they  met  or  overtook  in  their  pursuit,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  cursing  as  they  rode  most  hideously. 
But  ti^'y  were  not  to  advance  altogether  unchecked, 
for  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town  from  which  they 
entered  they  saw  a  troop  of  horse  under  a  Captain 
Greaves,  and  these  they  pursued  only  to  find  them 
turn  suddenly  round  and  charge  them  right  through 
their  ranks.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh  was  dismounted 
ami  left  for  dead,  although  he  did  not  immediately  die 
of  his  wounds,  and  the  rest  of  the  Cavaliers  were  chased 
through  the  streets  until  they  came  back  to  their  own 
main  body,  after  which  service  the  troopers  under 
Captain  Greaves  retreated. 

The  Cavaliers  now  being  left  in  possession  proceeded 
to  chase  the  townsfolk  who  h.id  offered  resistance  to 
their  entry,  and  killed  fourteen  in  all  ;  wantonly 
pistolling  the  ostler  at  the  Swan  Inn  when  he  came  out 
to  take  their  horses.  The  success  of  the  attacking 
party  had  not,  however,  been  attained  without  heavy 
loss,  for  we  read  in  a  contemporary  account,  "of  the 
Cavaliers  were  slain  divers  chief  commanders  and  men 
of  great  quality,  amongst  whom  were— the  Lord  John 
Stuart,  and  the  Lord  Digby." 

Having  possessed  themselves  of  the  town  they 
proceeded  to  search  almost  each  house,  "cursing, 
threatening,  ill-using,  and  terrifj'ing  the  poore  women 
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rrost  terribly,  setting  naked  swords  and  pistols  to 
their  breasts,  and  then  fell  to  plundering  all  the  town 
before  them,  as  well  Malignants  as  others,  picking 
purses  and  pockets,  searching  in  holes  and  corners, 
Tiles  of  houses.  Wells,  Pooles,  Vaults,  Gardens  and 
every  other  place  they  could  suspect  for  money  and 
L:oods,  forcing  people  to  deliver  the  money  they  had." 

.Although  not  a  captain  or  an  officer  of  the  towns- 
folk was  taken  prisoner  some  poor  people  were  cap- 
tured, and  were  released  on  redeeming  themselves  for 
:d.,  8d.,  or  is.  apiece,  whilst  one  or  two  paid  a  pound. 
"Prince  Rupert,"  we  are  told,  "was  enraged  that  he 
should  take  never  a  prisoner  of  so  great  a  company,  and 
of  those  not  to  raise  /;2o,  when  he  had  himself  undergon 
so  great  a  losse."     And  afterwards  from  one,  Thomas 
Peake,  a  councillor,  they  took  at  least  thirteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  for  he  afterwards  deeply  complained 
that  they  left  him  but  fifteen  pence  in  money.     The 
robbery  of  this  Thomas  Peake  seems  not  to  have  been 
altogether  lamented  by  his  fellow  townsfolk,  for  we  read, 
"  It  was  commonly  known  he  had  about  the  said  sums 
lying  cankering  and   rusting   by  him  for  these  many 
Yeares,  and  yet  to  this  day  he  would  never  voluntarily 
lend  or  give  the  least  summe  for  the  relief  of  God's 
Church  :  and  the  Land  in  the  present  saddest  distress." 
Altogether  the  Royalists  must   have  secured  some 
l}000    in    money    from    the    town,    a    much     larger 
amount,  of  course,  in  the  currency  of  the  present  day. 
Their  visit  was  characterised  not  merely  by  robbery  ; 
but  also  by  a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  women  and 
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even  children,  which  caused  the  most  passionate  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  townsfolk. 

A  vivid  picture  of  this  sacking  of  Birmingham  by 
the  Cavaliers  is  provided  by  a  contemporary  record, 
which  stated  that  on  the  night  of  their  entry  into  the 
town,  "  few  or  none  of  them  went  to  Beil  but  sate  up 
revelling,  robbing,  and  Tyrannising  over  the  poore 
affrighted  women  and  persons,  drinking  drunk,  health- 
ing  upon  their  knees,  nay,  drinking  hcalthes  to 
Prince  Rupert's  dog  !  " 

On  ine  next  day,  just  as  they  were  about  to  march 
from  the  town,  they  "  used  all  possible  dilligence  in  every 
Street  to  kindle  fire  in  the  Towne  with  Gun*  vder, 
matches.  Wisps  of  Straw  and  Besomes,  burnii  ^  coals 
of  fire,  etc.,  flung  into  straw,  hay,  kid-piles.  Coffers, 
Thatch,  and  in  places  where  it  was  likely  to  catch 
hold."  And  lest  any  one  should  dash  into  the 
fire  and  attempt  to  save  their  goods  or  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  the  troopers  stood  with  drawn  swords  near 
the  houses,  shooting  or  endeavouring  to  kill  any 
who  should  return,  calling  out  at  the  flames,  "  Where 
is  your  Coventry  now  ?  Where  is  your  God  Brooks 
now  ?  You  may  see  how  God  fights  against  you," 
etc. 

"  By  all  of  which,"  as  an  eye-witness  has  recorded, 
"  it  notoriously  appeares  that  their  full  intention  was 
...  to  burn  down  the  whole  Towne  to  the  ground, 
and  doubtlesse  would  have  done  it  had  not  the  Lord 
been  the  more  merciful." 

In  all  some  ninety  houses  are  stated  to  have  been 
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destroyed,  besides  numbers  of  barns,  stables,  and  other 
sheds  belonging  to  the  burnt-out  dwelling-houses  ant' 
others. 

In  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  at  Walsall  to  a 
friend  at  Oxford  we  find  a  statement  that,  "  It  much 
troubles  his  Highnesse  that  this  accident  should  now 
fall  out,  but  well  knowing  that  they  who  are  the 
great  Boute-Fleus  and  Incendarics  in  the  State,  will  be 
apt  to  calumniate  for  the  fire  of  this  towne,  which  he 
never  commanded  or  countenanced,  and  the  actors  of 
which  he  is  most  desirable  to  punish  and  is  most  care- 
ful to  find  out."  Notwithstanding  this,  no  record 
appears  to  exist  showing  that  any  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Prince  to  punish  the  offenders. 

The    effect    of   all    this    harshness    was    to     make 
Birmingham  "  A  woful  spectacle  to  behold,  a  thorow 
Faire  for  thieves  and  plunderers  ;  the  rich  were  wofully 
wasted  and  spoyld,  multitudes,  almost  beggered  and  un- 
done ;  it  is  thought  ;^:20,ooo  cannot  repair  their  losses." 
The  same  authority  adds  that  many  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  favourable  to  the  Parliamentary  party  were 
forced  to  absent  themselves  f.-.n  their  homes  for  fear 
of  capture  and   heavy   fines.      "  Large  summes  being 
proffl-red  to  apprehend  them,  especially  those  of  better 
rank.     Yet   (here   .he  Puritan   spirit  crops  out)   they 
desire  to  bear  all  these  crosses  patiently,  and  profitably 
take  with  joy  the  Spoyling  of  all  their  goods,  knowing 
tn  themselves   that  they  suffbr  in   a  good  cause   and 
that  they  have  in  Heaven  a  far  better  and  more  en- 
during substance." 
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The  history  of  Birmingham  appears  to  have  been 
uneventful  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
memorable  visit  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers. 
And  the  next  happening  of  any  great  moment  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1665,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  town  in  a  box  of  clothes  by  a 
carrier,  which  he  deposited  at  the  White  Hart  Inn.  The 
visitation  seems  to  have  been  a  severe  one,  for  it  was 
found  impossible  to  inter  the  victims  in  the  usual 
burying-ground,  and  a  full  acre  of  land  was  set  aside 
at  Lady  Wood  Green  (known  for  many  years  after  as 
the  "pest"  ground)  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
had  ilied  of  the  plague.  The  town  soon,  owever, 
appear^  to  have  recovered  from  this  misfortune,  and 
made,  during  the  ensuing  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  Res«^oration  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  period  of  forty  years,  a  progress  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  remarkable, 
demonstrated  by  figures  given  by  Hutton,  the  accuracy 
of  which  has  never  been  impuned. 

At  the  Restoration  the  number  of  streets  appears 
to  have  been  fifteen,  though  all  were  not  com- 
plete ;  whilst  there  were  some  907  houses  and  5472 
inhabitants.  In  the  year  1700  the  streets  had  increased 
in  number  to  28,  the  houses  to  2 504,  and  the  in- 
habitants to  15,032.  Thirty-one  years  later  the  streets 
had  doubled,  the  houses  had  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  increased  almost  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  whilst  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  streets  had  quadrupled 
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from  the  last  figures,  the  houses  h;ui  done  the  same, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  increased  in  like  ratio. 

But  only  ten  years  later  Birmingham  saw  one  of 
the  few  periods  of  temporary  decline,  when,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  in  trade,  consequent  upon  the  French 
war,  the  population  decreased  nearly  4000  ;  and  the 
entry  of  many  younger  men  of  Birmingham  into  the 
army,  and  the  exodus  of  masters  and  journeymen,  left 
upwards  of  1500  houses  uninhabited.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  set-back  caused  by  the  war,  only  seven  years 
later  there  was  a  distinct  revival  and  reaction,  and  nearly 
:ooo  additional  houses  were  erected,  with  an  increase  of 
population  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  them,  as  well 
us  all  the  other  houses  which  had  fallen  vacant. 

In     the    latter    half   of    the    seventeenth    century 
Birmingham  made  remarkable  strides,  and  during  this 
period  sprang  up  an  increasing  demand  for   many  of 
the  articles  manufactured  there,  and  the  firearm  trade 
soon    became   a   very   important    and    lucrative   one. 
Hampered     by    no    charters    or    ancient     Corporative 
customs,  the  town  attracted  to  itself  reformers  of  all 
kinds,  and  also  skilled  workmen,  drawn  hither  by  the 
freedom  of  manufacture  which  existed.     The  iniquitous 
"Five   Mile"  and   similar  Acts  had  served  to  drive 
many  wealthy  and  able  men  out  of  corporate  towns.      In 
Birmingham  these  found  a  "city  of  refuge,"  with  fewer 
restrictions  ;    a,:d    with    their    coming   the    industrial 
energy   and    initiative    of  the    town    was    greatly  and 
speedily    increased.       During    the    eighteen'th    century 
these  forces  were  continuously  at  work,  and   in   the 
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latter  half  the  fullest  development  was  attained  and 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  including  iron,  hardware,  brass, 
steel,  and  other  articles  became  wonderfully  advanced. 

Not  a  little  of  this  prosperity  was  undoubtedly 
directlv  traceable  to  the  practice  which  obtained  of 
lettintf  large  portions  of  land  at  low  ground  rents  and 
on  long  leases  ;  thereby  giving  notable  encouragement 
to  the  erection  of  buildings,  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial, in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  in  the  contiguous 
suburbs. 

Quite  early  in  the  century  cotton  spinning  by 
machinery  had  been  introduced  and  tried  by  Lewis 
Paul  and  John  Wyatt,  and  somewhere  about  1780  a 
cotton  mill  was  built,  but  only  to  prove  an  unsuccessful 
experiment,  afterwards  to  be  converted  into  one  for 
metal  rolling. 

One  of  the  truly  great  events  in  the  history  of 
Birmingham  of  this  period  —  nay,  of  any  period  —  was 
the  foundation  by  Matthew  Boulton  of  the  famous 
Soho  works  in  1763.  He  possessed  unbounded  enter- 
prise, enthusiasm,  and  taste,  and  his  original  business 
in  Birmingham  itself  as  a  "  toy-maker,"  manufacturing 
sword-hilts,  buckles,  brooches,  and  other  ornaments, 
increased  rapidly,  and  he  was  compelled  to  transfer  it 
to  larger  and  better  premises.  It  was  to  Boulton  that 
James  Watt  ultimately  came  in  despair  at  not  being  able 
to  get  his  newly  invented  steam-engine  well  and  care- 
fully made.  As  events  proved,  he  had  come  to  the 
right  man,  and  an  engine  factory,  from  which  the 
whole   world   was   eventually   supplied,   was    speedily 
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erected.  The  partnership  lasted  many  years  ;  Boulton, 
who  was  a  skilled  mechanic,  was  also,  above  all,  a  good 
business  man — which  Watt  was  not — and  but  for  him 
it  is  more  thin  probable  that  the  inventor  would  have 
failed  to  attain  either  practical  or  financial  success  and 
recognition. 

Of  this  great  workshop  of  Soho,  one  of  the  gre.itest 
early  factors  ir.  Birmingham's  ultimate  triumph  as  a 
manufacturing  and  industrial  centre,  Boulton  is  reputed 
to  have  said,  "  I  supply  here  what  all  the  world  desires 
to  have — Power."  And  the  founder  of  Soho,  through 
stormy  and  even  occasionally  dangerous  times,  doggedly 
persevered,  and  by  great  powers  of  initiative  and  control 
secured  for  himself  and  for  Watt  large  fortunes,  and 
did  much  to  assist  in  the  general  and  speedy  progress 
of  the  town  by  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the 
practical  application  of  the  "  new  power." 

But  Boulton,  who  has  left  so  deep  a  mark  upon 
Birmingham  history  of  his  time,  was  by  no  means  a 
mere  ingenious  manufacturer  and  good  business  man. 
He  was  a  magnetic  and  personal  force,  which  gathered 
around  him  and  attracted  to  Soho  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  men  of  genius,  scientists,  and  others.  The 
"  Soho  circle  "  or  "  Lunar  Club,"  called  the  latter  from 
the  fact  that  it  met  only  when  there  was  a  full  moon, 
on  account  of  the  ill-lit  and  dangerous  condition  of  the 
streets,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of  its 
kind  of  the  age,  and,  indeed,  probably  of  any  succeed- 
ing age. 

To  his  house  at  one  time  or  another  came  many  men 
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dcstinai  to  prove  famous  or  who  were  already  so.  Dr. 
D.irwin  ;  William  Murtiock,  the  inventor  of — amongst 
other  things — gas-lighting  for  houses  ;  Priestly,  with 
his  keen  hrain  and  recent  discoveries  ;  John  Baskerville, 
with  his  type,  paper,  and  printing,  which  "  astonished  the 
Librarians  of  Europe";  Dr.  Withering,  the  noted 
botanist  ;  Joseph  Berington,  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  ;  and  many  others  who  brightened  and  made 
notable  what  may  fairly  be  called  "  the  golden  age  "  of 
Birmingham's  eighteenth -century  progress,  and  who 
were  the  initiators  of  the  advances  made  in  after  vears. 

The  great  Soho  works,  in  the  history  of  which  is, 
in  fact,  enshrined  much  of  that  relating  to  the  early 
days  of  engineering,  have  passed  away  ;  the  engine 
factory  having  been  removed  to  Smethwick  in  1848, 
after  the  death  of  James  Watt,  the  son  of  the  inventor. 
The  site  on  which  Boultoi's  house  stood  is  now 
occupied  by  streets  and  terraces  of  unromantic  houses. 
But  the  memory  of  Soho  lingers  in  the  name  of  an 
open  space,  and  in  that  of  streets  and  roads. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  supposed 
that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  houses  stood  upon 
old  foundations,  as  did  also  all  the  places  of  worship 
except  Deritend  Chapel.  The  suburban  mansions  of 
the  merchants  and  traders,  long  dispossessed  of  their 
sites  tor  more  commercial  buildings,  were  in  many 
cases  of  considerable  size,  and  notable  for  convenience 
and  comfort  ;  whilst  the  gardens  were  known  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  town,  so  beautifully  were  they 
laid  out,  and  so  excellently  were  they  kept  in  order. 
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St.  Martin's  Church 

Af  the  k-pinnirig  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  the  iiesire 
to  moJcrnise  Birmingham  and  to  erect  buildings  with 
some  pretension  to  architectural  beauty  seemed  to 
have  concerned  the  inhabitants,  and  we  read,  the  town 
"is  daily  improving  in  the  style  of  her  buildings; 
there  are  now  architects  of  the'  first  eminence  in  the 
tf)wn,  and  others  rapidly  rising  into  notice." 

The  progress  of  Birmingham  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  wonderfully  steady 
and  marked. 

Of  the  ancient  town  there  are  nowadays  scarcely  any 
survivals  ;  certainly  few  buildings  of  any  public  char- 
Ktcr,  although  "the  mansion  house  of  tymbcr  "  which 
Lcland  saw  and  specially  mentioned,  still  remains  in 
the  guise  of  the  "Old  Crown  Inn,"  with  several  other 
quaint,  timbered  houses  in  the  district  of  Deritend. 

In  the  old  Bull  Ring,  an  historic  spot  used  in  former 
times  for  the  sport  of  bull  baiting,  stands  St.  Martin's 
Church,  the   most    notable  and  authentic  building  in 
Birmingham,  for  the  modern  building  erected  in  i8-:- 
75,  at  the  cost  of  a  sum  of  nearly  >C30^ooo,  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  Xorman  church  of  undoubted  antiquity.      In 
this  ancient  fabric,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  many  additions  and  alterations  were  effected, 
and  the  walls  of  the  old  church  were  formerly  plenti- 
fully adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  amongst  other 
scenes   St.    Martin    on    horse-back  giving   part  of  his 
cloak  to  a  beggar. 

At   the  end   of  the   seventeenth   centurj-   the   then 
existent  church    (which   was  a  Gothic  one)  was  faced 
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with  hrick-work  outside,  arul,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
historian,  was  "  made  tidy  within  and  without,"  care 
having  apparently  been  taken  to  entirely  hide  up  the 
original  tahric  with  the  exception  of  the  spire.  Nowa- 
days the  only  portion  of  the  old  church  still  standing 
is  in  the  tower,  but  there  are  some  tine  altar  tombs 
with  recumbent  figures  of  the  old  lords  of  Birmingham 
in  the  ch.mcel.  One  ".s  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
third  William  de  Bermingham,  who  was  at  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  France  in  1297,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
there.  There  arc  also  many  other  interesting  and 
important  memorials,  and  some  extremely  fine  mo  iern 
stained  glass  by  the  late  William  Morris. 

St.  Philip's  Church,  which  occupies  a  tine  site 
fronting  on  Colmore  Row,  has  an  importance  other 
than  its  architecture  from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the 
pro-Cathedral.  Finely  situated,  this  handsome  building 
has  an  added  grace  and  importance  from  i*^s  elevated 
and  isolated  position.  The  church  sta.ids  upon 
ground  which  was  originally  part  of  a  farm  called 
Horse  Close,  afterwards  Barley  Close,  and  the  land 
was  given  by  one  Robert  Phillips  and  the  church  named 
after  the  saint  and  also  the  founder.  It  was  com- 
menced in  171 1  from  designs  by  Thomas  Archer,  a 
pupil  of  John  Vanbrugh,  who  was  also  the  architect 
for  the  church  of  St.  John,  at  Westminster.  The 
building  was  consecrated  in  171 5,  although  not  finished 
till  four  years  later.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  only 
/ifooo  ;  but  an  explanation  of  this  seemingly  in- 
adequate sum  is  afforded  by  Hutton,  who  states  that 
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much  ri{  the  material  used  in  its  construction  was 
given,  ind  the  carriage  of  same  was  free  ;  and  a  less 
sat'  r'.ct- ry  third  reason,  namely,  that  very  heavy  debts 
wt  t  contracted.  Sir  Richard  Gough  was  instrumental 
in  jlr  lining  a  .  ift  of  /i6oo  towards  the  cost  from 
Ge^.j;-:  '  ,  ana  as  some  small  recognition  of  Sir 
Richard's  influence  the  vane  of  the  church  was  designed 
in  the  form  of  his  crest.  The  church  is  a  Palladian 
building,  with  the  interior  fitted  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  some  of  its  modern  stained  glass 
rivals  in  beauty  that  found  in  St.  Martin's,  having 
been  executed  from  designs  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  wiu)  was  a  native  of  Birmingham. 

The  church  of  St.  John  at  Deritend  possesses  a 
somewhat  remarkable  history.  It  is  a  chapel  in  the 
parish  of  Aston,  and  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Lcland 
as  "a  propper  chappel "  in  1538.  At  that  date  it  was 
a  picturesque  and  interesting  Early  English  building, 
which  unhappily  was  demolished  about  a  century  ago, 
and  re-erected  in  the  form  of  an  uninspiring  structure 
of  Georgian  plainness  in  brick.  It  contains  the  bust 
of  John  Rogers,  a  native  of  the  district,  who  was  the 
first  martyr  in  the  days  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
The  original  church  was  founded  in  1375  by  thirteen 
persons,  who  had  found  themselves  on  many  occasions 
unable  to  reach  the  mother  church  at  Aston  owing  to 
floods.  These  provided  between  them  a  handsome 
endowment  in  lands,  worth  at  that  time  ten  marks 
(about  ;^6  : 1 3  : 4,  and  nowadays  some  /,45o),  the 
original  Charter  and  Licence  in   Mortmain  are  in  the 
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Rct'crcnce  section  of  the  Public  Library,  and  bear  dates 
1381  and  1383. 

The  chaplain  was  formerly  strangely  elected  by 
household  suffrage,  both  men  and  women  voting. 
The  last  election  was  in  1889,  when  a  tierce  contest  was 
waged  and  continued  for  over  a  month  in  thorough- 
going electioneering  style,  ultimately  thinning  out  the 
cantlidates  to  two  in  number,  who  went  to  the  final 
poll,  which  lasted  a  day. 

Roman  Catholicism  has  a  strong  following  in  the 
city,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Chad,  a  seventh-century  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  though  modern  building.  Erected 
from  designs  by  A.  \V.  Pugin  in  1839-41  in  the 
Decorated  style,  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  churches 
of  Birmingham.  In  it  are  some  fine  modern  stained 
glass  ;  a  sixteenth-century  carved  oak  pulpit  brought 
from  Louvain  ;  and  the  remains  of  its  dedicatory 
saint,  which  are  traditionally  stated  to  have  been 
removed  from  Lichfield  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  more  or  less  miraculously  preserved, 
and  ultimately  brought  here. 

Birmingham  was  for  a  long  period  governed  by 
means  of  a  Court  Leet,  consisting  of  a  high  and  low- 
bailiff,  two  constables,  a  head-borough,  two  ale  and  two 
flesh  corners,  two  affecrors,  and  two  leather  sealers  ; 
almost  all  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  employed  in  looking  after  his  manorial  riyhts. 
However,  in  1838  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  the 
machinery    of  covernment    altered,   although    the   old 
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The  New  Era 

order  did  not  give  way  without  a  struggle  to  the 
new,  and  as  late  as  1854  a  baiiifF  w.s  elected.  There 
were  other  governing  bodies,  too,  at  that  period,  in  the 
shape  of  six  "rating"  authorities  and  the  street  Com- 
missioners. Until  quite  a  recent  date  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Court  Leet,  the  proclamation  of  the  fairs  "  by 
permission  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,"  the  processions 
ot  Court  Leet  members,  and  other  interesting  and 
quaint  customs  were  continued. 

Finally  the  Town  Council  overcame  all  opposition 
and  acquired  all  the  powers,  including  the  purchase  of 
the  tolls  and  the  markets  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
But    for   a  considerable    period    the   Council    did    not 
engage    in    any  great    or    eventful   work.      Later  on, 
however,  owing  to  the  influence  of  George  Dawson,' 
whose  warm  and  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  idea  of 
the  responsibility  of  municipal   life   imluced   many  of 
the  more  educated  and  able  citizens  to  look  upon  it  as 
n   honourable  service,  works  of  great   importance  to 
well-being  of  the  city  were  commenced. 
The   new  era  of  the  town's   history  and   proijress, 
however,  began  in  1875,  when  Mr.  Joseph  ChambJrlain,' 
whose  work  had  already  shown  him  to  be  a  gifted  and 
strong  administrator,  was  elected  Mayor. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  of  Birmingham,  such  as 
is  permitted  by  the  scope  of  the  present  volume,  to 
deal  in  detail  with  the  many  reforms,  the  growth  and 
commercial  expansion  which  the  last  thirty  years  have 
brought  about. 

Birmingham  of  to-day,  with   its  magnificent  Town 
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Hall,  Council  House,  Museum,  and  Art  Ciallcry, 
(.ontainin^  soni  notable  moiiern  as  well  as  older 
pictures,  and  a  tine  collection  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
Kaphaelite  School  ;  Free  Library  ;  Mason  University 
Colleue  ;  Great  Western  Arcade  ;  Midland  Institute  ; 
I-.hvard  \'I.'s  Grammar  School,  the  ancient  foundation 
nf)wadays  housed  in  a  modern  building  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  R.A.,  in  the  Tudor  style  ;  Bluecoat  School, 
founded  in  1727  for  the  education  of  orphans  of  both 
sexes  ;  and  many  other  important  commercial,  educa- 
tional, and  social  institutions,  and  its  rine  parks,  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  modern  city  rf  unique  convenience 
and  considerable  structu-al  beauty. 

Birmingham,  too,  has  not  bee  .  without  generous 
benefactors,  to  whom  it  owes  a  debt  not  '.-asily  repaid. 
To  all  who  know  anything  of  the  city's  history  the 
names  of  the  Ryland,  Jatfray,  Tangye,  Feeny,  and 
Colmore  families  will  at  once  occur. 

About  modern  Birmingham  there  is  indeed  a 
spaciousness  and  air  ot  modernity  which  strikes  the 
visitor  almost  from  the  first  moment  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  town  ;  and  although  essentially  a  trade 
centre,  there  certainly  hangs  about  this  city,  which  has 
owed  in  later  years  so  much  to  the  energy,  wisdom, 
and  enterprise  of  such  men  as  John  Thackray  Bunce, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Josiah  Mason,  George  Dawson, 
George  Tangye,  Samuel  Tinimins,  and  Philip  Henry 
Muntz,  a  certain  element  of  even  romantic  interest, 
which,  however,  is  that  attaching  to  modern  industry 
rather  than  to  survivals  of  ancient  greatness. 
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CHAPTER  X 

IHE  STORY  OF   SOME  ANCIENT    MANOR-HOL  SF.S BADDESLEY 

CLINTON  PACKINGTON       OI.U        'lALL  MAXSTOKE 

CASTLE ASTLEY   CASTLE 

In    tlic   north-western    portion   of    the    county   1-es  a 
group  of  historic  houses  and  churches  which  present 
many  unique  features.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these,   distant  some  seven    miles   from    Warwick    and 
situated  amidst  lovely  scenerj-,  is  Bavidcsley  Clinton,  a 
typical  old  moated  manor-house,  such  as  a  few  years  a^o 
was  associated  in  Christmastide  publications  with  stories 
ot^  ghosts  and  midnight  villainy.     This  exquisite  survival 
ot  ancient  domestic  architecture   is  a  low-built  house 
with  grey  stone  walls,  timbered  gables,  and  battlem.ented 
parapets.      It  forms  an   unusually  fine  specimen  of  the 
old  tortificd  manorial  dwellings  dating  from  the  Hfteenth 
cetitury,  and  nowadays,  alas  !  becoming  fever  and  fewer 
by  reason  of  destruction  by  fire  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
times. 

During  its  early  history  the  manor  appears  to  have 
had  several  owners.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirtt  -h 
century,  for  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  years,  it  be- 
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loimcd  to  the  Clinton  family  of  Colcshill,  becoming  in 
the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  centur)  the  property  of 
one  Nicholas  Brome,  at  whose  I'.eath  it  passed  in  i  5  i  7 
to  his  daughter  and  co- heiress,  Constantia,  who  had 
married  in  1 497  Sir  Edward  Ferrers,  a  grandson  of 
William  Lor'  Ferrers  of  Grohy,  in  which  family  the 
estates  have  ever  since  remained.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
family  that  their  ancestry  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boast,  unlike  so  many 
.Jthers  of  a  similar  character,  is  in  the  case  ot  the 
Ferrers  no  idle  one. 

The  first  of  the  Ferrers  race  to  become  noted  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption  was  the  son  of  Walkelin,  who, 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  had  been  killed  in  a  feud 
with  the  Lord  of  Montfort.  The  place  from  which 
Henry  de  Ferrers  took  his  name  is  Ferrieres  St.  Hilaire, 
in  Normandy.  Walkelin's  son  Henry  fought  at 
Fiastings,  and  for  his  assistance  to  the  Conqueror  he 
reaped  a  rich  reward  in  lands.  He  appears  to  have 
helped  with  the  preparation  of  the  Worcester  section  of 
;he  Do  iiesday  Book,  and  against  his  own  name  appears 
a  vast  detailing  of  '.-state  of  more  than  two  hundred 
manors,  over  a  hundred  of  which  were  in  Derbyshire, 
Tutbury  Castle,  Staffordshire,  being  his  chief  seat, — 
Tutbury  Priors  having  been  founded  by  him  and 
Bertha  his  wife. 

His  immediate  descendants  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  loyalty,  as  although  Robert  his 
son  served  King  Stephen  at  the  Battle  of  Northallerton, 
when  the  invading  Scots  were  defeated,  and  was  created 
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F.irl  of"  Derby,  other  members  of  the  family  were 
less  loy.il.  The  Karl  William  of  the  succeeiling  reign 
^iipportcvl  Henry  II. 's  rebellious  sons  atjainst  their 
father,  and  attackeil  and  reduced  the  Castle  cf  Nottini;- 
ham,  which  was  held  for  the  Kitii,'.  This  same  Karl 
.juarrelleil  with  Richard  Geur  de  Lion,  and,  becominij 
.1  Crusader,  died  before  Acre  in  1190,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  also  William,  whose  earldom  was 
cfMiHrmcd  by  King  John,  and  who,  although  a  Cru- 
sader, was  fortunate  enough  to  return  to  his  native  land 
alive. 

The  next  Karl,  also  William,  h.id  his  chief  distinc- 
tions in  the  accomplishment  of  two  rich  marriages, 
one  with  the  sister  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  the 
other  with  the  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Winchester. 
He  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  was  ultimately  killed  by 
I'cing  thrown  out  of  his  conveyance  (on  account  of  his 
affliction  he  was  unable,  we  arc  told,  to  mount  a  horse) 
whilst  crossing  the  bridge  at  St.  Neots  on  an  Anril  day 
in  1:54.  Before  dying,  however,  he  had  succc  jd  in 
marrying  his  son  Robert — a  child  of  nine  years  of 
age — to  the  daughter  of  the  King's  half-brother,  Hugh 
of  Lusignan,  a  little  lady  who  was  still  younger  than 
himself.  This  Earl  Robert  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
robbed  by  his  royal  kinsfolk  during  his  long  minority, 
and  on  coming  into  his  estates  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Barons,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Lewes, 
when  his  sovereign  Henry  III.  was  captured.  His 
support  of  De  Montfort's  party,  however,  was  destined 
to    cost    him    dearly,   for    his    castle  of  Tutbury   was 
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lifsfroycil,  ;uk1  his  (.•*«t.ltc^  passcil  into  tlic  posscsNimi  f)t 
the  l.irl  of  Lancaster  ;  he  huiistlt'  havini:  been  taken 
prisoner  whilst  hijiny  amongst  wool-sacks  in  Chcstcr- 
Hclil  Church,  after  his  abortive  revolt  in  Derfivshire. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  retnainevi  sonu- 
years,  anvl  d\d  not  lony  survive  his  release,  arui  he  was 
iie[>rivevl  ot  his  earldom.  His  son  John,  who  sir- 
cee>ied  hiin,  was  sunimoned  to  Parliament  merelv  as  a 
baroij. 

Tile  r"errers  family  of  BaiKicsJcy  Clriton  are  de- 
scended from  the  second  son  ot'  the  I'.arl  who  net  his 
death  so  unromantically  on  the  bridge  at  St.  Neots  ; 
droby  passing  i„ti)  the  hands  ot'  the  (>revs.  A 
younger  son  ot"  the  Ferrers  ot'  Tamworth  was  the 
father  ot"  Sir  I-'.dward  l-'errers,  who  !iy  marriage  with 
Constance  Hrorne  became  tiie  possessor  ot'  Badvieslev 
Clintoti. 

Durinc;  the  Civil  War  Havldesley  Clinton,  although 
its  owners  appear  to  have  sid.Cvi  neither  with  the  King 
nor  the  Parliament,  was  piunviered  by  the  forces  of  the 
latter  ;  and  in  a  MS.  of  the  period  one  finds  a  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  booty  which  was  acijuired  by  the 
Roundheads.  This  included  a  grey  and  a  bright  bay 
horse,  which  were  led  away  by  the  troopers,  one  of 
them  with  a  rich  plush  sadvile  trimmed  round  about 
the  skirts  with  gold  lace  and  gold  fringe  ;  arms  and 
armour  ;  gunpowder  ;  cash  taken  from  a  desk  ;  a 
deneva  Bible,  and  even  the  linen  from  the  drying 
room  !  But  the  fimily  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  tlcir   neutral   attitude,  arul  at  the   Restora- 
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t  on  were  st;I!  in  (|uict  c-iiioymcnt  of'  rHcir  cvf.itis  ; 
whkh,  liowcviT,  h;ul  hivonu-  smaller,  and  fmi-i  the  fait 
of  their  fi.ielity  to  Uornari  Catholicism  were  little  Iikciv 
m  succeeding'  centuries  to  be  adiled  to. 

The  last  s.|uire  of'  the  lit  e  was  Marmion  luiwarj 
Icrrers,  a  noteJ  anti(]iiarian  who  liveii  ijuictlv  at 
Ba.iJeslev  Clinton,  and  died  leavin-  no  heir  ;  his  wiiiow 
married  a  second  time  I'.dward  Henea-e  Hearing,  F.sti., 
the  present  owner  of' the  pro|H.Ttv. 

As  was  the  case  with  most  manor-houses  of  ancient 
times,  and    more   especially   with    those   '>elonyiM^'    to 
Catholic  families,  there  were  several  secret  hiding-places 
It   Biddesley  Cliruon,  constructed  f'or  the  salvation  of' 
the  ministering  Romish  priests,  or  f'or  other  fugitives  in 
tiiTies  of  need.      Near  the  chapel   is  a  welMike  shaft  of 
stone,  formerly  proviiled  with  steps  or  projecting  stones, 
by    means    of  which    a    fugitive    was  able    to  reach   a 
secret  passage  extending  round  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  two  sides  of  the  house,  and  giving  access  to  a  small 
water-gate  opening  on  the  moat,  at  which  a  boat  was 
kept  at  hand  for  use  in  cases  of  emergency.     On   the 
eastern   side  of  the  building  adjoining  the   ban(|uetinu 
r.)om  is  a  secret  chamber  some  six  feet  square,  which 
has  a  bench  running  round  it.     This  of  recent  years  has 
iK-en  walled   up,  but  the   narrow  staircase   leading  to   it 
behind  the  wainscoting  remains  in  its  original  condi- 
tion. 

There  are  probably  other  chambers  in  this  ancient 
building,  the  existence  of  which  may  poss;!)!v  at  some 
future  time  be  descovercd  quite  by  accident,  as  have  so 
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many  other  hiding-places  in  similar  houses  throughout 
the  country. 

The  house,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Warwick- 
shire, is  approaches!  hy  a  brick  bridge  of  two  arches 
crossing  the  moat,  and  the  entrance  is  through  an  arch- 
way under  an  embattled  tower,  which  although  giving 
a  distinction  to  this,  the  north-eastern  front  of  the 
building,  is  apparently  of  no  great  age.  The  door  is 
an  ancient  one,  studded  thickly  with  iron  bolts,  guarding 
the  house  at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge  ;  the  stabling 
being  at  the  outer  end  and  separate  from  the  house. 

The  building  within  the  bounds  of  the  moat  forms 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  which  encloses  a  quaint 
garden  with  paths  running  between  dose-mown  turf 
and  clipped  yew  bushes.  The  old  mansion  is  rich  in 
beautiful  panelled  rooms  and  wonderful  carved  mantel- 
pieces. On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  house  itself  is  an  anteroom  leading  to  the  great 
Hall.  In  this  beautiful  oak-panelled  chamber  is  an 
unusually  handsome  Renaissance  fireplace  of  car\'ed 
stone,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  ornamented  with  seven  shields  of  the 
family  u  ms  painted  on  the  stone-work,  the  last 
shield  commemorating  the  marriage  of  Edward  Ferrers 
and  Ann  Peyto  in  i6ii.  The  chief  features  of 
the  room,  however,  are  the  heraldic  devices  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  which  adorn  the 
windows  ;  an  old  seventeenth  century  cabinet  of  quaint 
desi^n,  the  front  of  which  is  divided  into  twenty  small 
panels  and  ornamented  with  groups  of  cupids,  nymphs, 
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and  satyrs  ;  several  dower  chests  ;  and  a  silver  twisted 
horn,  traditionally  stated  to  date  from  the  year  1400, 
and  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Lord  de  Ferrers  of 
that  time  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
King  Henry  IV.  There  is  also  an  interesting  leather 
bottle  fished  out  of  the  moat  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  an 
old  buff  leather  coat  which  may  have  been  a  relic  of 
the  unwelcome  visitation  made  by  the  Parliamentarians 
during  the  Civil  War. 

rhe  drawing-room  is  panelled  oak  and  has  oaken 
benches  in  the  recesses  of  the  window,  and  is  rendered 
notable  by  the  large  carved  oak  fireplace,  which  is 
ornamented  by  the  arms  of  the  Ferrers  of  Groby.  In 
this  room,  too,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
attributed  by  several  authorities  to  Marc  Garrard. 

In  the  southern  angle  of  the  hall  is  a  handsome 
staircase  leading  to  the  enclosed  gallery  running  round 
the  inner  part  of  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  giving 
access  to  the  upper  story  rooms. 

The  State  bedroom,  which  contains  a  very  fine 
and  elaborately  carved  chimney-piece,  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  is  on  the  left  of  the  staircase, 
and  this  room  is  finely  panelled  in  oak,  as  are  so  many 
ot  the  others  of  this  most  interesting  house. 

In  the  Oratory  or  domestic  chapel  of  the  house  is 
a  most  curious  and  interesting  Flemish  Sanctus  bell, 
dating  from  1555,  and  having  on  it  a  small  incised 
temale  effigy,  supposed  to  represent  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Brome  ;  there  is  also  an  inscrip- 
tion, IHESVS  ES  MINEN  NAEM. 
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The  banqueting  hall  of  the  house  is  situated  over 
the  gateway,  and  is  a  fine  room  lighted  by  a  mullioned 
window,  and  containing  some  good  and  very  ancient 
oak  carving  and  panelling,  anil  also  some  beautiful 
tapestry.  Unfortunately  the  high  pitched  roof  of 
open  timber -work  has  been  covered  by  a  plaster 
ceiling. 

A  touch  of  romance  still  hangs  about  the  adjoining 
room,  which  is  the  library,  but  is  trailitionally  known 
as  the  "  Ghost  Room,"  and  was  in  former  times  popularly 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  possibly  by  the  spirit  of 
Nicholas  Brome  or  that  of  the  parish  priest  he  found, 
according  to  Dugdale,  "chocking  his  wife  under  the 
chin,  whereat  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  presently  kil'd 
him."  I-'or  this  offence  the  munlerer  had  to  obtain 
the  King's  panlon  and  also  the  I'ope's,  who  enjoined 
him  to  do  something  towards  expiation  of  his  crime. 
In  pursuance  of  this  mandate  he  built  the  "  tower- 
steeple,"  and  bought  three  bells  for  it,  as  well  as 
carrying  out  other  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
thirteenth-century  church  of  Haddesley. 

In  the  church  are  many  monuments  of  the  Bromes 
and  Kerrers,  and  also  some  beautiful  and  ancient  stained 
ylass  in  the  east  window.  In  connection  with  the 
manor  of  Baddesley  Clinton  there  is  an  interesting 
entry  in  the  Manor  Rolls,  recording  that  the  Shakespeare 
family  held  lands  in  Baddesley  as  early  as  1389,  and  it 
is  possible  that  these  were  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
poet  himrelf. 

It    seems    not    improbable    that    much   of  the    oak 
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Packington  Hall 

panelling  and  most  of  the  carved  mantelpieces  in  the 
house  were  placed  there  by  Edward  Ferrers,  son  of  the 
antiquarian,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  perhaps  rather  earlier.  The  decorations  within  the 
house  make  plain  for  the  student  of  architecture,  and 
to  the  eyes  of  the  skilled  antiquarian,  the  three  chief 
periods  of  its  history.  The  outer  walls  are  those  of 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Bromes,  as  it  came  into 
possession  of  the  Ferrers  family  ;  but  inside  the  house 
are  many  evidences  of  the  money  spent  in  its  fittings 
and  beautifying  by  Fxiward  Ferrers  towards  the  midtlle 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  there  is  the 
last  period,  comprising  the  black  and  white  timber- 
work  and  other  restorations  carried  out  bv  Captain 
Dering,  who  found  on  his  accession  to  the  property  the 
building  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  both  age  and 
neglect. 

^ew  manor-houses  in  Warwickshire  possess  greater 
charms  than  Baddesley  Clinton,  and  the  views  from  the 
upper  windows  into  the  ivy-covered  courtyard,  with  its 
wealth  of  flower-beds  and  blossom,  are  charming  to  a 
degree. 

Some  eight  miles  north-east  of  Baddesley  Clinton, 
through  a  stretch  of  pretty  country,  lies  Packington 
Park,  famous  for  its  ancient  oaks,  and  made  unusually 
picturesque  by  the  presence  of  its  sheets  of  ornamental 
water.  Packington  Hall  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of 
Aylesford,  a  substantial  building,  set  amid  a  pleasant 
park,  built  by  Sir  Clement  Fisher  in  1693,  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  faced  with  stone  three-quarters  of  a  century 
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later.  At  the  time  of  the  Domes^lay  Survey  the  loniship 
of  Packingtoii  was  valued  at  30s.,  with  two  mills  ratcil  at 
2s.,  ami  wooils  a  mile  square  in  extent.  .\t  that  time  it 
was  the  property  of  the  famous  Turihill  de  Warwick. 
who  is  supposed  to  have  granted  it  afterwards  to 
CieofFrey  de  Clinton.  It  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the 
He  Clintons,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  f)f  the 
Monasteries  was  sold  to  a  jjentleman  pensioner  of 
Henrv  \  111.  and  of  tour  succeeding  monarchs,  named 
John  I'isher,  for  the  not  extravagant  sum  (it  {bz  1  :o:  1. 
Subsequently  the  manf)r  came  into  the  hanils  of  the 
Aylesford  fimily  through  the  marriage  of  Heneage, 
the  second  Karl,  to  iMarv,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Clement  l-'isher. 

The  interest  of  P.ickin^ton,  however,  is  rather  of 
the  romantic  anil  historic  than  ot  an  architectural 
character.  The  original  John  Fisher,  who  was  steward 
of  the  vast  estate  of  Ambrose,  the  "  gooii  "  Karl  of 
Warwick  ami  brother  ot  Queen  I'.li/abeth's  "  .Sweet 
Kf)l->in,"  was  the  builder  of  Packington  Old  Hall  which, 
situated  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  seat  of  the 
Karls  ot  Aylestord,  is  ot  tar  more  romantic  interest. 

In  the  troublous  times  ot  the  Civil  War  the 
Kishers  were  found  on  the  side  of  the  King,  and, 
indeed,  they  proveii  staunch  supporters  ot  all  the 
Stuarts.  It  was  at  I'ackiiurton  Old  Hall  that  Charles  I. 
stayed  with  its  then  owner.  Sir  Robert  F'isher,  before 
the  battle  af  F.dge  Hill  ;  luit  it  is  the  connection  of 
Charles  II.  with  l*ackingtf>n  that  lends  it  a  lasting 
interest. 
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It  was  to  this  ancient  manor-house  that  he  tame  in 
hot  fliirht  after  the  disastrous  battle  ot"  Worcester,  ami 
tht  connection  ot   I'ackington  ami   its  owner  of  those 
Jays  with  the  Kin^  was  of  a  most  romantic  character. 

As  it   happened,  Sir  ('lement    Fisher,  who  had  suc- 
leedeil   his  father,  was  hetrotheil  to  Jane,  the  daut^hter 
ot  Colonel  John  Lane,  of  Bentley,  in  Staffordshire,  who 
will   always  be  remembereil   as  associated   with   Colonel 
Careless,  and   the    Penderel    Brothers,  ami   other   loyal 
persons,  who  were  so  instrumental   in  enabling  Charles 
to  ultimately  escape  from  the  country. 

.After  the   battle   Charles,  as   every  one   knows,  hail 
spent  the  liay  in   the  oak  at  Boscobel,  riding  thence  to 
.Moseley  on  horseback  clad  in  a  threadbare  coat  of  green 
cloth,  more  than  threadbare  doublet,  and  wearing  stock- 
ings ot   green  yarn,  and  a  steeple  crown   hat.      From 
Moseley,   not   without   exciting  episodes  and  certainly 
with    increasing  danger,   he    had    pursued    his  way    to 
Bentley,  sheltered  by  Colonel  Lane,  and  remained  there 
some  hours,  long  enough   at  all  events  for  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  the   house,  to  devise  her  scheme  to  aid   in 
his   escape.      In    pursuan*..    ...     .'..',%    plan    the    fugitive 

King  threw  aside  his  ragged  garments  and  donned  a 
decent  and  inconspicuous  ijey  suit  of  the  type  worn 
by  servants.  Mistress  Jan'  Lane,  in  possession  of  a 
pass  which  had  been  grantc*  by  one  Captain  Stone,  the 
Puritan  Governor  of  Stafford,  to  enable  her  to  proceed 
trom  Bentley  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Norton  of  Abbots- 
leigh  near  Bristol,  set  out  on  her  journey.  The  King 
mounted  a  horse  and  carried  his  brave  and  resourceful 
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conipanion  fKhiml  him  on  tlu-  [lillion,  whilst  ..-■  con>- 
p.tnioM  they  h;ul  Mr.  IVtrt,  who  hid  married  Miss 
I-inc's  sister.  At  PackiiiL'ton,  to  which  they  came, 
they  Were  etitertaineJ,  and  then  started  on  their  way 
once  more  south  westward  hy  I.apworth,  Henley-ir, 
Arden,  Wootton  Wawen,  and  Long  Marston.  At  the 
latter  plate  the  house  is  still  stanvlint,'  where  Charles 
tf)ok  refuLTf,  and  was  set  to  baste  the  meat  in  the 
kitcheti  on  the  appro.ich  of  a  troop  ot  Parliamentarians 
who  Were  sc.irchiny  lor  him. 

I'.ventually  the  Royal  fugitive  escaped,  ami  at  the 
Restoration,  when  Mistress  jane  I.ane  hail  become 
Dame  Fisher,  she  was  granted  an  annuity  of  /.  looo  by 
the  King,  in  recognition  of  her  services  at  the  time  he 
was  a  fugitive  in  his  own  kingdom.  However,  as  was 
the  case  with  so  many  Stuart  pensions,  this  one  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  paid  with  any  sort  of  reyularitv, 
and  very  soon  lapsed. 

About  the  remains  of  the  old  Hall,  with  its  ivv- 
grown  front  and  stately  trees  coming  within  a  few 
yards  ot  the  walls,  there  lingers  a  ti.'  mr  of  romance,  to 
which  the  ravages  of  titijc  seem  bi-  >  advi  picturesque- 
riiss  .md  charm. 

It  is  so  ne  two  and  a  half  miles  from  dreat  I'ackington 
Hall,  almost  due  north,  that  the  beautifully  situated  and 
interesting  ruins  of  the  ai;cient  !*.  iory  of  Mavstoke  lie. 
Origitially  a  ch.intry,  founded  in  r333  by  William  de 
Clinton,  the  builder  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Max- 
stoke,  it  was  three  years  later  vlissolved  and  the  Priory 
founded,  Its  detlication  taking  place  on  July  8,  i  ^42. 
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Maxstoke  Priory 

As  was  so  frequently  the  case,  the  spot  chosen  for 
this  religious  house  was  a  charming  one  -  slightly 
elevated,  and  sloping  westward  to  the  little  river  Blythe. 
The  ground  plan  was  nearly  square,  and  enclosed  on  all 
si.les  by  a  wall  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  the  area  being 
again  sub-divided  into  Hve  or  six  blocks  or  courts. 

The  (^uter  or  chief  gate-house — as  a  ruin  it  survives 
to  the  present  day  and  forms  an  entrance  to  the  block 
of  buildings  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  farm-house 
— was  about  the  centre  of  the  outer  north  wall,  and 
gave  exit  on  to  the  Coleshill  and  Fillongley  Road. 
Above  this  gate  and  passage  way  was  a  room  with  a 
gabled  roof,  which  can  still  be  reached  by  the  broken 
octagonal  staircase  in  the  south-west  corner.  The 
original  doors  of  the  gate,  although  rather  rotten 
and  shaky  on  their  hinges,  still  remain,  and  form 
excellent  xamples  of  strong  timber -work,  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  held  at  bay  those  who  would 
have  entered  the  Prior)'    vith  violent  intent. 

The  rooms  below  the  building  attached  to  the  gate- 
way were  probably  for  the  use  of  the  porter,  and  the 
small  window  looking  out  on  the  road,  from  which  he 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  character  of  visitors,  is  still 
there  ;  but  the  narrow  slit  in  the  passage,  by  means 
of  which  he  could  communicate  with  persons  already 
inside  the  gateway,  was  long  ago  blocked  up.  The 
room  over  the  gateway,  still  containing  a  chimney 
and  fireplace,  was  probably  a  guest  chamber.  The 
second  or  middle  gate-house  of  the  Priory  was  similar 
in  plan  to  that  of  the  outer  gate,  and  traces  of  the  arch- 
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\v;iv  iirc  still  to  Ik  sfcn,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a 
tarm-housc.  This  building  was  considerably  altered  in 
the  rit'teenth  century,  and  was  probably  then  turned 
into  the  prior's  lodgings  ;  and  a  centur\  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  finally  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house.  The  ancient  and  painted  ceiling,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  in  one  of  tl  e 
upper  rooms  of  the  house,  and  consisted  ot  sixty-tour 
panels,  was  taken  ilown  some  forty  years  ago  owing  to 
its  unsafe  condition.  A  replica  of  twenty-four  of  the 
panels  on  a  larger  scale  forms  the  ceiling  ot  an  oak- 
panelled  room  on  the  ground-fioor. 

At  the  back  of  the  farm-house,  ivy-clad  and  isolated 
in  a  field  surrounded  by  portions  of  the  ruinous 
creeper-urowii  outer  wall  of  the  l*riory,  stands  a  huge  pile 
of  time-worn  masonry,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  great 
central  tower  of  the  church.  This  building  consisted 
of  a  nave  without  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  a 
chancel,  and  the  tower — ^the  ruins  of  which  still  retain 
two  maynificent  arches — was  probably  surmounted  by 
a  wooden  spire.  Very  little  more  than  the  foundation 
of  the  other  buildings  constituting  the  church  remain  ; 
but  enough  has  been  unearthed  at  various  times  ot 
these  to  make  clear  the  importance  and  ancient  beauty 
of  this  I'riorv  Church.  At  the  north-west  end  of  the 
upper  court,  anvi  close  to  a  pool  ot  water,  are  the 
remains  of  a  builditig,  possibly  the  Monks'  Grani-ry, 
which  had  a  mill  attached  to  u. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Maxstoke  Priory, 
along  a   pleasant  road.,  amidst  pretty  sceiiery  and   sur- 
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Maxstokc  Castle 

rounded  by  fine  trees,  lies  Maxstoke  Castle,  so  retired 
that  its  very  existence  might  be  unsuspected  by  those 
who  even  pass  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue 
l>y  which  it  is  approached. 

Few  houses  m  England  can  be  exactly  compared  with 
mis  wonderfully  preserved  survival  of  medieval  times, 
which  IS  set  in  so  picturesque  a  position,  surrounded 
by  trees  of  a  deer  park  of  considerable  size.  All  who 
have  visited  Maxstoke  are  agreed  concerning  the  almost 
unique  interest  that  this  ancient  fortified  residence 
possesses  for  students  of  architecture  ami  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  past  ages.  In  Maxstoke 
indeed,  there  is  little  to  break  the  medieval  s})ell  which 
seems  to  hang  so  closely  about  its  time-worn  walls,  and 
be  so  in  keeping  with  its  retired  situation.  As  one 
.•nproaches  it  by  the  fine  avenue  of  elms  leading,  tor 
the  iaz^  p<jrtion  of  it,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  gate- 
house and  bridge,  one  almost,  indeed,  expects  to  see 
watchers  upon  the  twin  towers,  and  to  find  one's  ingress 
barred  by  closely-shut  doors  ami  lowered  portcullis. 

A  beautiful  survival  of  a  past  age,  now  the  residence 
ot  the  Tangye  family,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  city  of  Birmingham, 
the  house  has  been  closely  identified  with  many  historic 
names  and  strenuous  deeds  of  English  history. 

It  dates  from  the  period  when  the  great  and  strongly 

fortified  castles — more  fortresses,  indeed,  than  residences 

-were  giving  place  to  dwelling-houses,  well-defended. 

It  is  true,  but  which,  though  still  protected   by  walls, 

towers,  and   even   drawbridges  and   portcullises,   were 
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yet  an  indication  of  the  change  bound  to  come  when 
such  defences  became  unnecessary. 

The  foundations  of  the  Castle,  which  is  completely 
enclosed  within  an  embattled  enceinte^  and  is  protected 
l)y  a  deep  and  broad  moat  ami  defeniled  by  strong 
anyle  towers,  were  laid  by  William  de  Clinton  under  a 
licence  from  Kdward  111.  in  1^45.  The  great  entrance, 
a  survival  of  the  old  barbican,  is  beneath  or  rather 
between  two  tall  and  formidable  towers  ;  the  ancient 
drawbridge  having  been  replaced  by  a  stone  bridge 
crossing  the  moat,  and  leading  from  the  avenue  of 
elms  to  the  courtyard.  But  although  both  drawbridge 
and  portcullis  are  gone,  the  grooves  in  which  the  latter 
was  lowered  still  remain,  as  do  the  ancient  oaken  doors 
scarred  by  the  weather  of  centuries,  and  perhaps  by 
evidences  of  attack.  The  Castle  itself  lies  in  one  o^ 
the  most  beautiful  districts  of  England,  almost  midway 
between  Birmingham  and  Coventry. 

At  Maxstoke  in  ancient  times  resiiled  a  tamily  ot 
the  name  of  Oddingsclls,  who  were  evidently  of  gre.it 
importance  in  the  district,  as  they  possessed  all  the 
feudal  privileges  of  gallows  and  tumbril,  and  as'-.ay 
of  bread  and  beer.  Edmund  Oddingsells,  who  viied 
without  issue  in  Edward  l.'s  reign,  had,  however,  several 
sisters,  to  whom  he  left  his  property  ;  Ida  the  eliiest 
having  Maxstoke  for  her  share,  which  passed  to  J-Jtin 
de  Clinton  on  he*"  marriage  with  him. 

This  John  de  Clinton  was  one  of  the  great  barons 
of  his  time,  and  he  accompanied  E  'vard  I.  on  his 
invasion  of  Scotland  in    120^),  and  his  assistance 
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hud  conferred  on  hitn  some  of  the  possessions  of 
Malcolm  Drummond.  Thus  it  is  seen  Maxstoke  in 
very  early  times  became  identified  with  the  doings  of 
men  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  ,  the  affiiirs  of 
their  country.  The  mother  of  Ida,  the  wife  of  John 
de  Clinton,  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  famous 
William  Longespee,  Karl  of  Salisbury.  John  de  Clinton 
lett  two  sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  the  builder  of 
the  castle  in  its  present  form,  although  there  un- 
doubtedly was  an  older  house  staniiing  on  the  site,  of 
which  some  fragments  have  been  discovered  incorfviratcd 
into  the  base  of  the  existing  building. 

William  de  Clinton  was  a  man  of  note,  for  he  held 
tlie  office  of  Justice  of  Chester,  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Western  Seas.  He  also  had  the  custody  of  the 
King's  forests  from  the  Trent  southward  ;  and  in  1337 
was  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  By  his  will,  dated 
'354.  the  Castle  was  left  to  his  nephew,  a  Sir  John  de 
Clinton,  for  whom  he  apfx-ars  to  have  designed  it. 
This  John  de  Clinton  was  the  son  of  his  elder  brother 
John,  and  was,  therefore,  the  grandson  of  the  first 
p(jsscssor  of  Maxstoke  of  the  Clinton  line.  The 
tamily  were  barons  by  writ,  and  the  new  owner  was  a 
soldier,  who  had  fought  through  the  French  war,  and 
was  present  at  Poitiers  and  other  battles,  and  was 
also  at  one  time  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle.  His 
grandson,  who  succeeded  him,  was  known  as  Lord  Say, 
his  mother,  the  first  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Clinton,  having 
been  Idonia,  the  sister  and  heiress  of  William  de  Say. 
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Lonl  Say  was,  likf  his  graiuihithtT,  i  snidicr,  and 
provcil  a  1,'rcat  bent-factor  to  M.ixstokc  Priory.  He 
was  succfCiifil  liy  his  son,  another  John,  who  in  l4;^7 
cxchanuai  tht-  castle  with  Humphrey,  Karl  ot"  Stafford, 
for  other  manors  in  Northamptonshire,  the  reason  tor 
which  exchanjie  is  not  known. 

The  last  of  the  l)e  Clintons  ot"  Maxstoke  was  also  a 
soldier,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  he  capturetl  in  the 
French  war  anil  to  suffer  a  lonj;  term  of  imprisonment. 
Humphrey,  Karl  of  Stafford,  the  new  owner  of 
Maxstoke,  who  was  made  a  Kni^'ht  of  the  darter  in 
I42iy,  and  was  createil  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1444, 
was  !,ieutenant  (iovernor  of  Normandy  and  Calais,  and 
Anihassailor  to  France.  He  haii  also  another  dis- 
tinction conferreii  upon  hiin,  that  of  precedence  before 
all  other  Dukes  who  might  thenceforward  he  created, 
excepti.-g  only  descendants  of  the  King.  He  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  cause  and,  owing 
to  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Fdmund  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  related 
to  the  Royal  House.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  July  10,  1460,  when  leading  the  Lan- 
castrian forces,  one  of  his  sons  having  been  killed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  five  years  previously  ;  and 
he  proved  on  his  death  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
destitute  poor,  some  of  whom  he  directed  should  carry 
tapers  at  his  tuneral,  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul. 

It  was  Buckingham  who  strengthened  the  oaken 
doors  of  Maxstoke  by  sheets  of  iron  bearing  his  arms 
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.i(i>l  sii}>p<)rttTs,  And  also  thc-'Miurninii  nave  ami  knot," 
which  was  the  ancient  baiigc  of  the  house. 

It  does  not  appear  that  BuckinLrh.irii  made  Maxstoke 
by  any  means  his  chief  residence,  '  ut  the  names  of 
many  of  the  constables  he  appointivl,  and  of  those  who 
came  after  him,  tuive  been  placed  on  rrcord. 

The  sec<Mui  Duke,  who  married  Catherine  Wmxlville, 
a  sister  of  F.iiward  IV.,  brought  his  gri  i'  influence  to 
the  support  of  Richard  III.,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  obtaining  for  him  his  crown.  However,  before 
Richard  haii  been  on  the  throne  many  months  the 
Duke  tjuarrelleil  with  him,  anii  becominy  alienated 
cntereil  info  a  plot  for  bringing  over  Henry  of 
Richmond  and  placing  him  upon  the  throne.  The 
Woodvillcs,  too,  were  great  supporters  of  Richmond, 
uiii  Buckingham  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the 
family  was  persuaded  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
rising  in  the  west  of  England.  The  attempt  proved 
disastrous  ;  and,  deserted  by  most  of  his  men,  he  was 
ultimately  betrayed  by  a  retainer  and  taken  to  Salisbury, 
anil  there  executed  in  14'^^,  apparently  without  any 
attempt  at  legal  trial. 

It  is  reported  that  Richard  111.  vis, ted  Maxstoke  in 
1485,  when  marching  towards  Northampton,  and  that 
he  directed  that  a  portion  of  the  residential  buildings 
shouKl  be  pulleil  down.  But  whether  this  intention 
u.is  actually  carried  out  is  not  known,  as  Richard  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworrh  I' ;  Id. 
Shakespeare,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  the  ghost  of 
Buckingham  appear  to   Richard    111.  a;    .  m  Richmond 
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i?i  the  tents  at  Bosworth,  when   it  .ikklrcsscil  RicharJ  in 
these  wonis  : — 


':    i 


Til'--  fir^t  v\4.  I  thdt  liclf'il  lli'c  l'>  the  Crnwn  , 

'riic  lat  \Vii~  I  th.it  felt  thy  tvr.tiiin  : 

O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckinghani, 

And  die  in  terror  <.f  thy  guiltiiK--  ' 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  nt  hioudv  iiecd>  and  death 

Fainting,  dc-pair  ;  dfj'airing,  y!:!d  tliy  breath  '  — 

Uful  to  Ri(.hnu)tui  the  prophetic  words  :   -^ 

(iod  and  good  aiijjel-.  light  on  Richmond's  side  ; 
Ami  Richard  tail'  in  height  of  all  hi>  pride. 

To  Edward,  the  thinl  Duke  ot"  Buckingham,  the 
new  King  Henry  of  Richnioml  restored  all  his  father's 
dignities  and  possessions;  but  in  1521  Henry  N'lli., 
thinking  that  he  stood  too  near  to  the  Koyal  line, 
attainted  him  for  an  act  of  high  treason,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  heen  constituted  l>y  his  incautious 
expression  that  under  certain  conditions  he  might  even 
succeed  to  the  throne  as  the  descendant  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  I-ldward  111. 

Maxstoke  was,  of  course,  forfeited  by  the  attainder 
ot  the  Duke,  ai\d  subsequently  had  several  different 
owners,  amongst  others  the  family  of  Compton,  until 
in  15<>9  it  was  purchased  from  Sir  Thomas  Kgerton, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  C;reat  Seal,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dilke, 
in  the  possession  of  whose  descendants  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  the 
Ketherston  family,  a  member  of  whom  Dugdale  records 
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The  Castle  Towers 

"was  slayne  by  a  trrwpcr  at  Kensington,  September  i, 
1682."  It  is  his  buflT  coat  which  has  been  preserved 
amongst  the  relics  at  Maxstoke. 

The    ground    plan     of    the    castle    is    in     form    a 
parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  n.at  upwards  of  100 
feet  wide  and    16  feet   deep,  which    ;s   supplied    by  a 
brook  and  collected    in    two  reservoirs  on    the    south- 
west of  the  grounds,  known  as  the  Top  Pool  and   the 
Pool  Tail.     The  embattled  walK.  which  are  flanked  at 
each  angle  by  octagon  towers  rising  a  stage,  and  in  one 
instance  (that  of  the  north-west  tower)  two  stages  above 
the    ramparts,   are   twenty -sjx   feet    high.     The   angle 
towers  arc   known  as  "the  Dead  Man's"  (north-tast), 
at  the  base  of  which  i  skelet.-n  of  a  gigantic  man  wa* 
dug  up   towards  the  close-  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"the   Ladyes"  (north    west),  the   Dairy  (south-east), 
and  the  Kitcher.  (south-west). 

These  towers  are  immensely  strong,  and  in  olden 
times  must  have  afforded  the  defenders  a  great  com- 
mand over  the  attackir,g  party.  The  two  hexagonal 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  are  projecting  and 
loopholed  for  the  defence  of  the  drawbridge.  It  may 
be  seen  from  the  stone- work  that  it  was  possible  to 
raise  the  bridge  so  that  its  end  fitting  close  under  the 
stone  edge  some  way  beneath  the  lower  window  would 
render  it  impossible  for  the  assailants  to  grapple  and 
pull  it  down.  The  ent-ance  archway  is  groined  with 
massive  ribs,  which  spring  directly  from  the  walls  and 
have  elaborately  carved  bosses  at  the  intersection  of 
the  arches. 
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Withi'i  the  quuilrangk'  the  fortifications  arc  strong, 
and  on  the  north  and  south  walls  arc  rows  of  corbels, 
which  were  intended  to  support  the  roofs  of  tcm[X)rarv 
buildin^^s  in  which  the  garrison  could  be  housed  when 
the  walls  were  required  to  be  manned.  Behind  the 
battlements  is  a  footway  six  feet  witlc,  upon  which  the 
defenders  could  take  their  stand,  access  to  which  was 
olnained  from  the  chambers  in  the  towers. 

The  vlwelling-house  occupies  the  north-west  angle 
<t  the  inner  court.  It  is  a  partly  timbered  house, 
the  front  p(jrtion  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  some  changes  have  been  made  since  that 
date. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Great  Hall  was  formerly 
the  chapel,  the  west  wiiidow  of  which,  in  the  late 
Decorated  period,  still  remains.  The  kitchen  was  some- 
what strangely  placed  adjoining  this,  and  communication 
l>etween  it  and  the  hall  must  have  been  carried  on 
across  the  chapel,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  nowadays 
used  as  a  butler's  pantry,  and  the  upper  part  a  corridor 
to  the  (ireat  Hall.  In  the  chapel  the  marriage  of 
John  Talbot,  afterwards  Ear!  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  took 
place  in   145". 

The  great  Baronial  Hall,  with  a  dais  at  one  end,  is 
on  the  first  floor,  and  forms  a  handsome  apartment 
lighted  by  three  windows.  On  the  west  side  there  is 
a  fine  carved  mantelpiece  of  coloured  stone,  ornamented 
wirli  the  nimierous  quarterings  of  the  Dilke  family, 
afid  hearniL;  the  following  quaint  inscriptions  : 

2-1 


Henry  V^II.'s  Chair 

I'cnnatus  Sidcra  Morte 
Where  no  vv')ode  is,  No  tak--bearer>, 

"^  c  tire  gocth  out  ;  Strife  ceasetli. 

The  room  contains  some  irooJ  pictures,  .imontjst 
which  is  II  full  lcni,'th  portrait  <if  Charles  11.  by  Sir 
IVter  Lely.  In  the  hall  are  :ilso  some  interestini,' 
relics  of  forme-  times,  such  as  stciie  cannon  balls,  iron 
balls,  pipe  bowls  tound  in  the  moar,  some  rine  armour, 
.ind  a  pair  of  jack-boots  worn  by  one  of  the  familv  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Bovne. 

The  Oak  D-awmg-Room  is  a  beautiful  apartment, 
distinguished  by  a  magniticently  carved  mantelpiece, 
and  a  unique  carved  doorway  forming  a  sort  of  inner 
p(n\h,  and  with  the  door  very  deeply  panelled.  There 
IS  in  this  room  a  curious  picture  o'"  the  last  jester  of 
Maxstoke,  i*)Ki,  one  Tom  Grainger,  who  is  depicted 
with  an  owl  perched  on  his  shoulder,  and  pipe  in  hand. 

A  relic  which  never  tails  to  interest  the  visitor  is 
an  antique  oak  chair,  which  tradition  states  was  lirouirht 
from  a  .  old  house  at  Bosworth  Field.  It  bears  on  the 
brass  plate  attached  to  it  the  following  inscription  : 
''  In  this  chair  Kin',^  Henry  VTI.  was  cowned  at 
Hoswort'i  Field,  .v.u.  14H5." 

The  Tower  Drawing-Room  is  also  oak  panelled,  and 
contains  a  tine  mantelpiece.  Above  it  is  the  bedroom 
known  as  Henry  X'll.'s  ;  and  over  that  again  is  the 
top  tower  bedroom,  from  which  In.iutiful  views  of 
the  park  and  moat  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  Dining-room  on  the  grounii  floor  ontains  a 
sideboard  which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  out  of  a 
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tree  :it  which  Oliver  Cromwell  practised  marksmanship 
in  Coleshill  l*.irk,  and  also  some  interesting  portraits 
of  the  I'ctherstons  and  Fetherstonhauphs. 

Scarcely  a  room  at  Maxstoke  but  contains  some- 
thing either  in  its  decorations  or  its  hirniture  ot"  great 
interest  ;  aiui,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  tor  congratulation 
on  lie  part  of  all  those  interested  in  architectural 
survivals  ami  the  preservation  of  historic  houses  that  the 
castle  presents  in  this  twentieth  century  so  interest- 
ing ami  perfect  an  example  of  the  fortified  manor-houses 
of  ancient  times.  IVlaintained,  let  it  be  added,  with  all 
the  loving  care  which  such  a  unique  treasure-house  of 
antiquity  deserves. 

Some  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Maxstoke  is 
situateii  Astlcy  Castle,  prettily  placeil  in  Arbury  Park. 
Although  kn;)wn  as  a  castle,  it  is  in  reality  rather  an 
example  of  the  defensive  manor-house  which  came 
into  being  when  residences  of  a  more  formidable 
nature  had  become  no  longer  necessary.  The  house 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  is  picturesquely  over- 
hung with  foliage,  and  spanned  by  a  bridge  admitting 
to  the  house  through  an  arched  gateway. 

Astley,  which  was  erected  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  is  built  of  sandstone  and  emba«^tled, 
stands  upon  the  site  of  a  much  older  castle  demolished 
in  the  previous  reign.  The  windows  are  mullioned, 
and  the  ivied  walls  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
building. 

The  casde  was  once  the  property  and  also  the 
residence   of  Henry  Grey,  Duke   uf   Suffolk,  and   in 
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old  Time  Romance 

ir  arc  prcscrvca  a  writing-table  ami  arm-chair,  oikc 
Uclonging  to  the  uiitortuiiatc  nohlcman  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  abortive  rebellion  of' Sir  John  Wyatt,  anil 
was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  in  1555.  After  the  re- 
hellion  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  the  father  of 
I-idy  Jane  Circy,  sought  refuge  at  Astley,  and  the  table 
has  the  following  inscription  on  it  :  "Henry,  Marquis 
(;rey  and  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had  this  table  and  the  chair 
opposite  with  him  when  he  was  concealed  in  a  hollow 
tree  standing  about  two  bow-shots  south-west  of 
Astley  Church." 

The  unfortunate  fugitive  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
of  one  L'nderwoovl,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  an  underkeeper  in  his  employ.  This  man,  with 
.Nicholas  Laurence,  alias  Nicholas  Kthell,  keeper  at 
Astley  Park,  promised  to  conceal  the  Duke  for  a  few 
days  until  he  was  able  to  rind  some  means  for  escape. 
But  either  from  cupidity  or  fear  the  twf>  men  betrayed 
their  master,  who  was  captured  by  the  Karl  of 
Huntingdon. 

On  January  16,  1646,  Astley  Castle  was  attacked 
by  Lord  Loughborough's  forces,  and  the  Governor, 
who  at  that  time  is  stated  to  have  been  a  shoemaker, 
and  the  rest  of  those  in  the  house,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  carried  away,  with  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that 
the  attacking  party  couKl  lay  hands  on. 

Astley  Church,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  remains 
of  a  Collegiate  Church,  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Thomas  Lord  de  Astley,  is  close  to  the 
castle.      Formerly  it  .lossessed  a  rine  steeple,  which  was 
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known  as  "  The  Lantern  of  Ardcn,"  from  the  fact  that 
at  night  a  light  was  placed  in  it  for  the  guidance  ot 
travellers.     This   spire,  during  the   latter   half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  stripped  of  its  lead  hy  one  Adrian 
Hope,    who    had    married    the    widowed    Duchess    of 
Suffolk.     This    act    of  vandalism  caused  the  spire  to 
ultimately  collapse,  and  in  its  fall  it  seriously  damaged 
the  western  end  of  the  church  and  many  of  the  fine 
tombs  therein.     In   1608  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 
the  church  was  pulled  down  and  a  substantial  tower  built 
at  the  end  of  the  old  choir,  which  was  then  converted 
into  a  nave,  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  being  taken  so  as 
to  form  a   chancel.       There  are    three  unusually  fine 
Decorated  winti  )WS  on  each  side  ot  the  present  nave, 
and  the  cornice  on  the  north  and  south  is  notable  for  its 
fine  carvinc.     On  each  side  of  the  nave  at  the  eastern 
end  are  ranged  nine  oak  stalls,  the  backs  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  painted  figures  bearing  in  their  hands 
scrolls  inscribed  with  texts,  the  heads  of  the  stalls  being 
of  cinquefoil  pattern.     Probably  these  stalls  date  from 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  cornice 
above  is  painted  with  figures  and   grapes,  apparently 
emblematic  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard. 

Other  notable  features  of  the  church  are  the  graceful 
ogee  arch  on  the  exterior  of  the  old  east  window,  and 
the  rich  bosses  of  the  present-day  flat,  oak -panelled 
roof.  Under  the  towers  are  three  fine  alabaster  effigies, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  early  part  of  Henry  VI. 's 
reign,  and  to  be  representations  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and   his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  grand-daughter 
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"  George  Eliot's  "  Birthplace 

and  heiress  of  Lord  P'crrers.  The  knight  wears  the 
collar  of  S.S.,  which  is  still  worn  by  the  Lord  Chief 
justice,  Lord  Mayor,  the  Heralds,  and  Sergeants  at 
Arms,  and  was  anciently  the  most  celebrated  of  knightly 
decorations,  excepting  only  that  of  the  Garter.  It  was 
instituted  by  Henry  l\'.,  who  derived  it  from  the  initial 
letter  of  the  motto  on  his  badge  when  he  was  Karl  of 
Derby  and  Duke  of  I«incast-.T.  The  effigy  wears  also 
a  shirt  of  chain-mail,  and  the  whole  armour,  which  is 
most  beautifully  finished  in  detail,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick. 
Lady  Grey  wears  a  garment  reaching  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  knees,  cut  out  at  the  sides,  and  worn  under  a 
n.antle  ;  whilst  round  her  neck  is  a  large  necklace  with 
a  jewel  in  front,  worn  over  a  collar,  which  hangs  down 
over  her  bosom  and  is  connected  by  a  trefoil-shaped 
ornament.  Her  hair  reaches  down  to  her  hips,  and 
she  wears  a  circlet  or  coronet  on  her  head. 

Unfortunately  the  remaining  effigy  of  the  three  has 
been  so  greatly  defaced  as  to  be  quite  indistinguishable  ; 
the  hands  and  arms  have  also  been  broken  off.  The 
drapery,  however,  is  exceptionally  beautifully  carved. 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  church,  and  reached 
by  a  lovely  avenue  through  Hawk's  Wood,  is  South 
Farm,  where,  on  November  22,  18 19,  was  born  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  afterwards  to  become  famous  as  "  Geoncj 
Eliot."  The  building  is  quite  a  small  farm-house, 
havin  one  bay  and  a  gabled  east  wing,  and  is  coated 
with  rough  cast.  It  stands  pleasantly  situated  a  little 
distance  on  the  right  of  the  Park  Road  to  GrifF. 
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"Gcorire  Eliot's"  father,  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  was 
agent  for  the  Arbury  Estate,  and  the  tamily  afterwards, 
whilst  the  futun-  novelist  was  quite  a  child,  removed  to 
a  larger  house  at  Griff. 

As  was  perhaps  not  untiatural,  "George  Eliot" 
drew  much  of  her  early  inspiration  and  local  colour 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  which  ^hc  was 
born,  and  in  "  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story,"  which  she 
commenced  to  write  on  Christmas  Day  1856,  Astley 
Church  appears  under  the  disguise  of  '  Knebley 
Church  "  ;  whilst  Sir  Robert  \ewdigate,  who  collected 
so  many  Art  treasure^  for  his  beautiful  home  of  Arbury, 
figures  in  the  same  story  under  the  name  of  "Sir 
Christopher  Cheverel." 
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THE    STORY    AND    ROMANCE    OF    SOME    SOLTH    WARWICK- 
SHIRE    "ANOR-HOlStS 

Some  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stratford  lies 
Compton  VVynyates,  one  of  the  most  interesting  »nd 
picturesque  manor-houses  in  Warwickshire,  reached  by 
a  road  scarcely  more  than  a  by-way  from  Upper  Tysoe, 
and  lying  beautifully  situated  ..nd  secluded  in  a  thickly 
wooded  dell.  Scarcely  seen  until  one  comes  quite  close 
to  it,  at  first  sight  it  gives  merely  an  impres  ,ion  of  a 
multitude  of  gables,  turrets,  and  chimneys,  with  the 
central  porch  flanked  by  two  picturesque  half-timl  d 
gables  partly  overgrown  by  Treepcrs  and  ivy. 

The  whole  building  except  the  gables  is  battlemented, 
and  the  ancient  chimneys  of  zigzag  antl  cable  pattern 
give  it  an  additional  and  unique  picturesqueness.  The 
old  moat  which  formerly  surrounded  it  has  been  filled 
in,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  to  the  north,  now- 
enclosing  a  beautiful  flower-garden,  which  was  very 
probably  in  former  days  covered  with  buildings. 

The  name  Compton  Wynyates  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times 
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a  vineyard  was  situated  on  the  slopes  which  surround 
the  house,  and  the  weight  of  tradition  is  also  in  favour 
of  this  derivation.  The  property  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Compton  family  since  the  reign  ot 
King  John,  and  although  records  are  lacking  to  support 
the  view,  it  seems  possible  that  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Comptons  at  the  date  of  the  Conquest.  But, 
although  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.  one  John  de 
Compton  was  a  knight  for  the  shire  in  Parliament, 
the  family  appear  not  to  have  gained  any  great  distinc- 
tion until  t.ie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  William  Compton 
succeeded  his  father  Edmund,  but  being  then  only 
eleven  years  of  age  he  became  a  ward  of  the  Crown, 
;ind  was  brought  up  with  Henry  VI 11.  His  associa- 
tion with  the  latter  was  destined  to  bear  \ery  materia! 
fruit  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  later  years,  as, 
becoming  a  great  favourite  with  Henry,  he  eventually 
received  several  important  appointments  in  the  State. 

Old  Fuller,  the  chronicler,  says  of  Compton,  "  He 
was  highly  and  deservedly  a  favourite  to  this  King,  so 
that,  in  the  Court,  no  laymen,  abating  onely  Charles 
Brandon  (in  whom  affection  and  affinity  met),  was  cquall 
unto  him." 

To  this  William  Compton  the  King  granted  an 
aucmentation  to  his  arms  from  his  own  Royal  ensigns 
and  devices,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  made 
him  custodian  of  the  castle  at  Fulbroke,  which  had 
fallen  into  ruins. 

About  1 509  Sir  William  Compton,  who  had  gained 
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great  distinction  at  the  Battle  of  Spurs,  and  had  been 
knighted  for  his  gallantry,  pulled  down  the  castle,  and 
with  part  of  the  materials — consisting  in  the  main  of 
some  of  the  stone,  the  chimneys,  and  part  of  the  wood- 
work—set about  building  himself  a  mansion  at  Compton 
Wynyates.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  chimneys  were 
carried  from  the  ruined  castle,  for  use  in  the  new 
mansion,  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  horses  and 
donkeys.  Thus  was  built  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  mansions  of  Warwickshi-e,  and,  indeed, 
of  any  county  in  England. 

The  house  was  erected  round  a  quadrangle  -5  feet 
square.     The  four  sides  of  the  building,  however,  were 
not  designed  with  exactitude,  the  north  being  140  (cct, 
the  south  146  feet,  the  east  155  feet,  and  the  west  15; 
feet  in  length.     Over  the  arch  of  the  entrance  porch  are 
carved  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.,  supported  by  a  griffin 
and  a  greyhound,  above  which    is   a  crown  with   the 
inscription,  "DOM  .  REX  .  HEXRICVS  .  OCTAV." 
On  the  hollow  mouldings  of  the  drip-stone  are  figures 
of  lizards,  other  animals,  and  roses  ;  whilst  on   each 
side  is  the  Tudor  double  rose  of  York  and  Lancaster 
Iieneath  a  crown.     The  left-hand  spandril  is  filled  in 
with  a  device  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  formed  by  the 
Castle  of  Castile  and  the  pomegranate  of  Granada  :   also 
a  sht.if  of  arrows,  the  badge  of  her  mother  Isabella.     The 
right-hand  spandril  contains  rhe  portcullis,  which  was  a 
badge  of  Henry  VIII.     Anciently  there  was,  of  course, 
a  drawbridge,  and  inside  the  archway  on  either  side  are 
stone  benches  and   doors  which  led  out  to  the  moat 
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when  the  drawbridge  was  raised.  The  old  oak  doors 
contain  a  wicket,  and  still  show  traces  of  bombardment 
from  callivers  and  matchlocks.  But  these  doors,  which 
are  strongly  panelled  inside,  would  appear  to  have 
successfully  resisted  all  the  attacks  made  upon  them. 

On  passing  beneath  the  entrance  porch  into  the 
inner  court  one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  beautiful  bay- 
window  on  the  right-hand  side  containing  eight  lights, 
with  mullions  and  transoms  and  carved  panels,  and 
battlements  above.  Between  two  windows  on  the  left 
of  the  door  is  a  lion's  head  carved  in  stone,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  on  festive 
occasions  it  ran  with  wine,  which  was  supplied  from 
the  inside  of  the  house  and  ran  into  a  basin  formerly 
fixed  below  the  head.  This  courtyard  is  rendered 
more  picturesque  than  even  it  would  otherwise  be  by 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  creepers,  more  especially  the 
fuchsias,  which  adorn  it. 

On  entering  the  house  one  passes  the  Buttery  on 
the  left,  divided  from  the  Hall  itself  by  an  oak  screen 
carved  in  the  linen-fold  pattern,  and  from  this  a  short 
passage  leads  to  the  kitchens,  which  still  contain  the 
large  recessed  fireplaces  of  Tudor  times. 

Between  the  chapel  and  the  Hall  is  the  great 
parlour,  with  its  oak  panelling  and  plaster  ceiling  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  Compton  and  Spencer,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  William  Compton,  first  Earl  of 
Northampton. 

The  great  Hall  itself  extends  the  full  height  of  the 
house,  and  possesses  a  fine    open -timbered  roof,  the 
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The  Private  Chapel 


beams  of  which  spring  from  a  richly  carved  cornice. 
The  roof  was  apparently  brought  from  some  older 
building  and  reduced  in  size  to  fit  its  p/esont  use.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  it  originally  extended  one  bay 
farther,  which  would  give  it  its  true  proportions. 

At  one  end  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  Minstrel 
Gallery,  with  open  panel-work,  the  gallery  in  the 
south-east  angle  being  a  modern  addition. 

There  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the  games  of  our 
ancestors  in  the  huge  slab  of  elm,  over  23  feet  in  length 
and  30  inches  in  width,  which  was  made  to  rest  on 
tressels,  and  in  all  probability  was  used  for  playing 
"shovel-board,"  a  popular  amusement  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

It  was  in  this  Hall  that  the  builder.  Sir  William 
Compton,  received  Henr\  \'III.,  with  whom  he  had 
been  at  the  Field  •.;  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  doubtless 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  almost  equally  notable 
festivities  during  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since- 
its  erection.  The  Chapel,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  an 
oak  screen  with  a  gate  in  the  centre.  Over  the  screen 
are  carved  panels,  and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  on  the 
outer  side  is  one  probably  representing  the  scourging 
of  Christ  previous  to  the  Crucifixion  ;  whilst  that  on 
the  1  .  represents  a  female  figure  on  a  pedestal  in- 
tended apparently  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  stag  ha\ing 
reference  to  the  legend  of  St.  Hubert.  Within  the 
screen  on  the  left  are  representations  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  each    mounted  on   a   horse  with  a    small 
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demon  behind,  u.'gina;  on  the  riJer.  At  the  head  ot" 
the  procession  is  a  monk,  and  the  figure  of  the  devil 
is  seen  standing  ready  to  receive  them.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  there  is  a  carving  of  figures  (probably 
Twelfth  Night  mummers)  in  State  robes,  having  swords 
in  their  left  hanils.  The  cen'  c  panels  on  both  sides 
of  the  screen  are  blank.  The  general  impression  is 
th.it  these  carvings,  which  are  certainly  of  greater  age 
than  the  house,  were  brought  from  Fulbrokc  Castle, 
built  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
v.,  the  custody  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  William 
'^,'ompton  bv  Henry  \'lll. 

The  great  window  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
chapel  contains  five  lights  with  cinqucfoil  heads 
divided  by  a  transom,  and  with  the  spandrils  and  sill 
carveil.  In  it  was  forr  iy  some  beautiful  painted 
glass  representing  the  Passion,  if.  which  also  were  de- 
picted the  figures  of  the  builder  of  the  house  and  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  the  family  arms.  The 
glass  was  removed  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  difficult  to  exactly 
locate  the  former  position  of  the  high  altar  in  reference 
to  the  great  window,  it  being  possible,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  that  the  celebrant  took  up  his  position  behind 
it,  and  thus  faced  north-east,  having  his  back,  of  course, 
towards  the  window  itself 

Amongst  the  other  more  notable  portions  of  this 
fine  manor-house,  which  in  its  entirety  contains  eighty 
rooms  with  seventeen  si'oarate  flights  of  stairs  and  275 
windows,  which  in  the  days  of  the  window  tax  were 
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Chippendale's  Carving 

reduced  to  the  number  of  thirty,  is  the  private  liining- 
room  built  in  the  reiijn  of  Elizabeth  by  William 
Compton,  first  Earl  of  Northampton,  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Compton  and  Spencer.  The  carving  of 
the  chimneypiece  moulding  of  hard  fir-wood  is  supposed 
to  ,^c  the  work  of  Thomas  Chippendale,  the  well-known 
wood-carver   )f  George  1 1. 's  time. 

The  Music-  or  Smoking-room  is  probably  a  com- 
paratively modern  addition  to  the  house,  about  the 
year  1738  ;  here  too  the  chimney  moulding  appears 
to  be  the  work  of  Chippendale. 

On  the  second  floor,  approached  by  the  great  stair- 
case, which  although  occupying  its  original  position  is 
.1  modern  reproduction  dating  only  from  1867,  King 
Charles'  room  is  reached,  situated  on  the  north  side 
overlooking  the  moat.  In  this  room  Charles  is  said 
to  have  slept  when  a  guest  here.  The  moat  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  could  in  those  days  be  reached 
by  a  spiral  staircase  just  outside  the  room. 

The  Drawing-room  on  the  south  side  of  the  house 
is  a  beautiful  room,  oak  panelled,  and  with  a  handsome 
plaster  ceiling  placed  there  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  recently  carefully  restored.  The  carving  and 
panelling  over  the  mantelpiece  were  brought  from 
Canonbury  House,  which  was  the  manor-house  of 
Islington,  purchased  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  the  father 
of  the  first  Earl,  in  1570.  The  chapel  drawing-room, 
in  which  are  oak  carvings  and  a  moulded  ceiling,  has 
on  the  south  side  hinged  panels,  and  a  door  which 
leads    into    the    upper    portion    of    the    chapel,    and 
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through  which  people  in  the  room  couKl  hear  the 
'■ervicc. 

Next  to  this  room  is  the  beii-thamber  occupied  by 
Henry  V'lll.  when  visiting  the  house,  and  containing 
a  wimlow  in  which  is  some  oKl  painted  glass.  In  one 
of  the  lights  is  a  Tuilor  rose  intact,  and  in  others  there 
are  portions  of  the  arms  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  interesting  and  cu/ious,  was  probably 
made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  contains  the  arms 
of  the  various  royal  guests  who  had  honoured  the 
house  with  their  presence,  including  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Kli/.alx'th,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 

The  Couti'  'I  Cliamber  in  the  great  tower  is  reached 
!.;•  circular  staircase,  and  is  notable  for  its  beautiful 
split  oak  panelling,  exhibiting  the  grain  of  the  wood  in 
a  manner  impossible  where  sawn  timber  is  used.  In  a 
small  chamber  adjoining  is  a  well-hole,  probably  once 
forming  the  entrance  to  a  secret  passage  communicating 
with      trap-door  in  the  north  wing. 

There  were  in  ancient  times  a  large  number  of 
St.  ret  hiding-places  at  Compton  Wynyates.  Next  but 
one  to  the  room  of  Henry  VIII.  is  a  chamber  from 
which  there  was  communication  with  a  secret  hiding- 
place  of  quite  considerable  dimensions,  reached  from  it 
by  a  stairway  of  eleven  steps  only  19  inches  wide.  In 
this  stairway  is  an  "observation  hole,"  some  10  inches 
high  and  about  z},  inches  wide,  formerly  concealed  by 
the  panelling,  by  means  of  which  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  or  of  a  search  party  could  be  watched  by  the 
fugitive  in  hiding.     The  secret  chamber  is  about  seven 
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Secret  Chamber  Tragedy 

feet  square,  and  has  two  windows  and  a  small  fireplace. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  house  is  the 
number  of  its  windows  and  chimneys  ;  a  circumstance 
that  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  searchers  to  locate 
any  secret  hiding-place,  even  though  furnished  with 
both.  Few  manor-houses  have,  or  at  least  had,  more 
numerous  places  of  concealment  great  and  small  than 
Compton  Wynyates.  In  the  south-western  turret  is 
another  hiding-place,  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Lady  Frances  Compton  about  1770,  whilst  she  was 
playing  there  as  a  child.  The  story  goes  that  she  fell 
against  the  plaster-work  which  concealed  the  door,  and 
the  hollow  sound  emitted  caused  investigation  to  be 
made.  Upon  opening  the  chamber  it  was  found  (so 
tradition  states)  to  contain  the  skeletons  of  a  woman 
(a  nurse  ?)  and  two  children,  concealed,  it  is  supposed, 
at  some  period  of  trouble  and  forgotten. 

The  famous  priests'  room  or  chapel  in  the  roof  is 
reached  from  the  Council  Chamber  by  three  newel 
staircases,  and  it  is  even  possible  there  was  a  fourth  in 
ancient  times.  This  room  was  undoubtedly  used  as 
a  chapel,  as  there  were  many  Popish  recusants  dwelling 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  a  safer  and  less 
unostentatious  place  of  worship  was  scarcely  possible. 
On  an  elm  shelf  below  the  south-west  window  are, 
rudely  carved,  five  consecration  crosses,  showing  that  it 
had  h^en  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  altar,  and  was 
consecrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  slab  of  wood  is  unique,  in  that  it  forms 
the  only  known  instance  of  a  wooden  altar  in  England 
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From  the  windows  of  this  chamber  a  beautiful  view 
is  obtained  of  the  picturesque  roof  of  the  mansion  to 
Tysoe  beyond,  and  from  it  one  can  see  the  quaint  and 
various  forms  in  which  the  chimneys  have  been  built. 
The  beautiful  carved  door  of  this  room,  of  Italian 
Renaissance  design,  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
attention,  and  the  curious  Hnd  an  eerie  interest  in 
the  cupboard  behind  the  chimney,  which  is  tradition- 
ally a  priests'  hole  or  hiding-place. 

Also  in  the  roof  are  what  are  known  as  the  Barracks, 
ur  the  quarters  for  th:  soldiers;  some  130  teet  in 
length,  and  situated  principally  over  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  huge  oak  tie-beams  and  rafters  composing 
the  roof  unplastered.  To  judge  from  the  many  marks 
of  burning  which  are  to  he  seen  upon  these  beams, 
their  hardness  must  have  been  on  frequent  occasions  the 
means  of  preserving  the  house  from  destruction  by  fire. 
Now  this  formerly  huge  single  apartment  is  divided 
by  partitions  into  separate  rooms.  At  the  far  end  is  a 
room  used  by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  from  this 
a  newel  staircase  ascended  and  descended,  the  lower 
portion  having  long  ago  been  blocked  up.  On  the 
floor  are  stains,  said  to  be  caused  by  the  blood  of  some 
Parliamentarian  soldiers, who, crossing  the  moat, obtained 
access  to  the  house  by  the  staircase,  but  were  killed 
by  the  c;n  ilier  soldiers  they  had  roused  from  sleep. 

The  c.iurch  lies  just  outside  the  gardens  proper,  on 
the  rising  ground  above  the  Stew  ponds,  which  lead  to 
the  mill-pool.  The  original  church  was  demolished 
during  the  Civil  War  in    1  O4O.     The  present  one  was 
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Monuments  in  Church 

built  by  the  third  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  was  com- 
pleted about  1663.  It  is  but  a  small  building,  with 
an  embattled  western  tower  and  a  double  nave  on 
each  side,  divided  by  two  windows.  In  the  roof  is  a 
somewhat  strange  representation  of  the  constellations, 
to  symbolise  day  and  night. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  are  some  broken  monu- 
ments thrown,  during  the  Civil  War,  at  the  time  the 
church  was  destroyed,  into  the  moat,   but  afterwards 
fished  out  and  reinstated  in  the  church.     The  centre 
.igure  on  the  north  side  represents  the  builder  of  the 
house,  Sir  William  Compton,  who  died  on  the  last  day 
of  May  15:8,  and  is  shown  wearing  the  collar  of  S.S. 
with  a  Tudor  rose.     The  female  figure  at  his  feet  is 
probably  that  of  his  wire  Werberge,  a  daughter  and 
heir  to  Sir  John   Brereton.     An  effigy  in  trunk   hose 
forming  the  first  of  the  group  is  Henry,  first  Baron 
Compton,  who  was  one  of  the  peers  for  the  trial  of 
Mary    Queen    of  Scots,   and    died    in     1589.      Two 
figures   on    the   south    side   are    his   wives    Frances, 
second  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Ann,  who  was  the  Charillis  of  Spenser's  po    r,  "Colin 
Clout's  Come   Home   Again,"    and   also    the    lady   to 
whom  the  poet  dedicated  "  Prosopopoia." 

As  may  be  expected,  Compton  Wynyates  is  a  build- 
mg  by  no  means  without  history  of  the  romantic  sort. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  son  of  the 
owner,  a  William  Compton,  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth 
Spencer,  the  only  child  of  a  certain  rich  Alderman,  Sir 
John    Spencer,    who    four   years  previously   had    been 
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Lord   Mayor  of  London.      It  would  appear  that   the 
father  did   not  look  with  any  great   favour   upon    the 
young  courtier  Lord   Compton,   and   indeed  so  little 
did  he  flivour  the  match  that  he  went  the  length  of 
forbidding  his  daughter's    suitor   to    enter    his    house 
at  Canonbury.     Not  to  be  denied,  however,  the  young 
lord  came  to  the  house  disguised  as  a  baker,  with  a 
huge  basket  of  loaves  of  bread.     As  he  happened  to 
be  going  away  from   the   house  he  actually  met  the 
Alderman,  who,  not  recognising  him,  commended  his 
industry  and  enterprise,  give  him   sixpence,  and  told 
him  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  make  his  fortune, — a 
truth  which  the  worthy  Alderman   was  soon   to  dis- 
cover,  for    in   the  huge   basket   which  the  disguised 
gallant  bore  was  concealed  the  lady  of  his  affections. 
On  discovering  the  ruse  which  had  been  played  upon 
him  Sir  John  was  furious,  and  even  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who   seems   to   have   been    interested    in    the   lovers, 
apparently    appealed    to    him    in    vain.       Once   more 
a    ruse    had    to    be    played    upon    the   injured    civic 
dignitary,  and  he  was  subsequently    induced   by    the 
Queen  to  stand  godfather  to  an  infant  in  whose  future 
she  expressed   herself  much   interested.     He  was  not 
a  little  surprised  afterwards  to  discover  that  the  said 
infant  was  his  own  grandson  1 

After  this  it  would  appear  that  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about ;  and  the  handsome  carving  and  panelling 
over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  drawing-room  to  which  we 
have  referred,  bearing  the  arms  of  Compton  and  Spencer, 
brought  from  Canonbury,  bears  witness  of  this  fact. 
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The  Civil  War 

On  the  death  of  the  Alderman,  some  few  years 
later,  he  left  a  fortune  of  the  then  enormous  value  of 
upwards  of  ;^3oo,ooo,  and  this  sum  came  in  due 
course  to  his  errant  daughter  and  her  husband  ;  and 
doubtless  in  a  great  measure  enabled  the  latter  to 
attain  to  the  high  honour  which  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

On  September  6,  1617,  Lord  Compton  lavishly 
entertained  James  I.,  and  during  the  following  year  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Northampton.  Dying  in  1630, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spencer,  who  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Charles  I.,  with  whom  he  was 
a  great  favourite. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  espoused  the  Royal  cause  heart  and  soul, 
and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Hopton  Heath  very- 
early  in  the  war.     His  son  Henry,  the  youngest  of  six, 
first  followed   arms  as  his  profession,  but  ultimately 
took  Holy   Orders,  was    made  Bishop   of  Oxford    in 
1674,  and  Bishop  of  London  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  tutor  to  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  in 
1689   crowned    William    III.   and   Mary,  and    in   the 
same  year  christened  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards  Queen  Anne. 
^    The  part  played  by  the  Northampton  family  in  the 
Civil  War  was  such  as  to  attract  the  attentic.  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  to  even  such  a  secluded  spot  as 
Compton    Wynyates,   and    on    Thursday,    June    6,   a 
detachment  of  Parliamentarians  under  Mayor  Bridges 
appeared  before   the  house  and  besieged    it  for  three 
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days,  when  it  surrendered.  In  it  were  taken  the 
young'  Earl's  brother,  some  fourteen  officers,  upwards 
of  1 20  soldiery,  and  eighty  good  horses,  with  arms 
and  ammunition  ;  all  of  which  were  ultimately  sent 
to  Warwick.  The  Parliamentarians  also  captured  a 
consideraMe  amount  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  other  plunder.  They  are  reported  by 
Dugdale  to  have  killed  many  of  the  deer  in  the  park, 
and  to  have  wantonly  defaced  the  ornaments  in  the 
church. 

Seven  months  later,  on  January  29,  1645,  a  night 
attack  was  made  on  the  house,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  Parliamentarians,  by  some  Royalist  forces  from 
Banbury  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  and  Sir 
William  Compton.  Failing  to  surprise  the  garrison, 
as  they  had  hoped,  although  successful  in  capturing  the 
stables,  the  attacking  party  was  ultimately  driven  off" 
with  ^.vere  loss.  The  Parliamentarians  continued  to 
garrison  the  house  until  after  the  surrender  of  Banbury 
Castle  in  June  of  the  following  year. 

James,  the  third  Earl  of  Northampton,  was  ultimately 
allowed  to  resume  possession  of  his  estates  on  paying 
a  heavy  fine  to  the  Parliamentary  party.  The  eighth 
Earl  of  Northampton,  also  named  Spencer,  who  held  the 
title  from  1763  to  1796,  was  a  wastrel,  and  in  addition 
to  gambling  heavily  took  an  active  part  in  the  famous 
election  at  Northampton  in  1768,  during  which  contest 
his  opponent.  Lord  Spencer,  spent  the  colossal  sum  of 
nearly  ;{[  1 30,000.  The  impoverished  Earl  not  only 
cut    down    the    old    timber    on    his  estates    to   realise 
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Restoration  of  Compton  Wynyatcs 

thereby  some  ^50,000,  hut  he  also  sold  his  furniture 
:it  Compton  Wynyates  and  Castle  Ashhy,  and  then 
retired  to  end  his  life  almo*  in  penury  and  seclusion 
in  Swit/crlantl.  Compton  Wynyates  was  only  s;ived 
irom  falling  into  an  absolutely  ruinous  condition  by 
the  timely  action  of  the  bailiff  of  the  estate. 

Charles,  the  ninth  earl,  1796  to  1829,  who  was 
created  a  Marquis  in  1812,  repaired  the  house  and 
rendered  it  once  more  habitable. 

But  to  the  architectural  ami  historic  interest  of  the 
house  must  be  added  the  charm  of  most  beai'tiful  and 
picturesque  gardens,  m.intained  all  the  year  round  with 
a  care  ;>nd  lavishness  which  render  them  amongst  the 
most  lovely  in  the  county.  Stretches  of  green  turf 
occupy  much  of  the  space  where  once  the  moat  ran, 
and  all  around  this  green  carpet,  which  seems  greener 
than  the  turf  in  other  portions  of  the  gardens,  are  laid 
out  wide  borders  planted  with  glowing  masses  of  old- 
tashioned  hardy  flowers,  v/hich  make  the  spot  a  superb 
mass  of  colour  from  early  spring  until  the  chill  winds 
of  autumn,  though  the  foliage  itself  has  increased  in 
beauty,  have  destroyed  the  blossom. 

Whether  one  regards  Compton  Wynyates  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  ancient  building  of  romantic  and 
architectural  interest,  or  as  a  mansion  set  amid  scenery 
ot  singular  beauty,  the  place  deserves  to  rank  very 
high  indeed  amongst  the  interesting  and  picturesque 
old  houses  around  which  has  in  past  days  been  woven 
so  much  of  the  glory  and  romance  of  England. 

Some  ten   miles  to  the  north-east,  situated   upon 
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ai>  eminence  embowereil  amongst  trees  on  a  Jiroup  ot 
hills  to  the  north  nf  .wd  lietacheil  from  the  Kdge  Hills, 
lies  Wormleighton,  with  what  remains  of  its  ancient 
manor-house,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Spencer  family. 

Coticerning  the  foundation  of  this  family  Dugilale 
tells  us  that  on  the  }rd  of  September  1507,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  one  William  Cope  sold  the 
lonlship  of  Wormlcighton  to  John  Spencer,  Ksq.,  who 
soon  after  began  to  build  the  beautiful  manor-house 
in  which  he  afterwards  dwelt,  with  sixty  persons  of  his 
family,  and  went  ilown  to  posterity  as  "being  a  good 
benefactor  to  the  church  in  ornaments  and  other 
things."  The  house  was  added  to  at  various  periods, 
the  last  adtiition  apparently  being  made  about  the  year 
r6i2,  and  at  that  time  the  buildings  probably  formed 
two  quadrangles,  partially  open  to  the  west. 

This  house,  formerly  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  county,  was  visited  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
in  September  1571,  when  he  stayed  at  it  w]  ',  a 
numerous  suite  on  his  way  to  Warwick,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  here  in 
August  1572,  during  her  progress  from  Edgccote  by 
way  of  Long  Itchington  to  Warwick.  But  unhappily 
for  the  house  Prince  Rupert  established  his  quarters  in 
it  on  the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Eldge  Hill,  and  on 
January  7,  1646,  the  place  was  burned,  as  Dugdale 
states,  "  By  his  M"'"  forces  of  Banbury,  to  prevent 
the  rebels  making  it  a  garrison." 

Nowadays  the  old  hall  of  the  Spencers  has  de- 
scended   to    being    a   mere    farm-house,  and    consists 
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Wormlcighton  Manor  house 

of  two    parallelograms    joinc.l    together,   arnl    having 
a    frontage   of    about    120   feet    to   the   south.      On 
the   south    wall,    which    has    been    refaced    anil    has 
modern    windows,    are    two    shields,    one     the    plain 
shield    of  the    Spencers  with    seven    quarterings,    the 
other   I  shield  with  the  same  arms  with   helmet,  crest, 
mantling,  supporters,  and  the  motto  •'  Dieu  defend  le 
droit."     The   interiur  of  the  house  has  been   a    gooil 
deal   altered    to  suit  the  purposes  of  its  present    use. 
The  ancient  front  door,  which  is  blocked  up,  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  north   side,  in  the  kitchen  wall, 
which,  with  the  room  to  the  south  of  it,  was  probably 
the  entrance  h.ill. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  is  that  ad- 
joining the  lobby.  It  is  some  30  feet  x  22  feet,  and 
though  now  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  brew-house 
still  possesses  its  fine  old  windows,  two  of  four 
lights  on  the  north  side,  and  a  fine  bay  of  six  lights 
at  the  east  end.  Above  this  brew-house  is  a  room 
known  as  the  "  Star  Chamber,"  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  gilt  stars  still  traceable  on  the  lintels  and 
head  of  the  former  doorway,  and  in  the  panels  over  one 
of  the  windows. 

The  fireplace  is  interesting  from  its  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  presence  in  the  spandrils  of 
two  shields  of  the  Spencers. 

The  gatehouse  and  tower,  which  are  of  stone  (the 
existing  house  is  of  brick  with  stone  quoins  and 
dressings),  arc  of  a  later  period  than  the  house  itself. 
They  consist  of  three  blocks,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
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an  archway  formerly  closed  by  double  doors,  and 
having  on  its  outer  or  south  front  the  royal  arms  with 
the  crest  supporters  and  a  motto  on  a  panel  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Rose  and  Crown,  and  date  1613, 
flanking  it  on  the  west  ;  and  the  Thistle  and  Crown 
and  date  on  the  east.  On  the  west  side  of  the  archway 
is  a  building  of  two  stories  with  muUioned  windows 
and  gables  ;  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  rectangular  tower 
with  four  stages  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  containing  a 
staircase  and  a  square  well  to  take  the  weights  of  a 
curious  old  clock  in  the  upper  story,  which,  although 
still  in  working  order,  has  no  face. 

The  church  of  Wormleighton,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  given  to  the  canons  of  Kenilworth  by 
Geoflrey  de  Clinton  ;  it  is  chiefly  of  the  Transition- 
Norman  period,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles  and  a 
chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  chancel 
are  the  monuments  of  the  Spencer  family,  and  the  old 
screen  which  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel  is 
supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  manor- 
house.  In  the  floor  of  the  church,  in  the  nave  and 
aisles,  are  ancient  tiles  with  the  arms  of  the  Botelers  of 
Overley  and  Wemme,  which  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Wormleighton  is  now  an  unimportant  village,  but 
has  a  certain  interest  from  the  fact  that  here  resided 
a  branch  of  the  Washingtons  of  Sulgrave,  whose 
marriages  and  baptisms  are  contained  in  the  registers  of 
the  church. 

Some  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Wormleighton, 
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Burton  Dassett 

picturesquely  situated  amidst  a  group  of  the  Burton 
Hills,  is  the  tiny  village  of  Burton  Dassett,  once  said  to 
have  been  a  market-town,  and  then  known  as  Chipping 
Dassett.  It  was,  however,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Edward  Belknap  ; 
who,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  destroyed  the  village  for 
the  purpose  of  making  enclosures  of  the  lands.  He 
was  never  punished  for  this  ruthless  act,  because  of  the 
public  services  he  had  rendered  the  King,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  granted  immunity  by 
his  Sovereign  from  being  punished  for  or  questioned 
concerning  his  deeds.  The  village  nowadays  consists 
of  but  two  or  three  farm-houses. 

It  possesses,  however,  a  fine  and  very  interesting 
Church  of  All  Saints,  and  a  romantic  interest  in  its 
ancient  beacon,  which  stands  upon  the  extreme  north- 
western point  of  the  Burton  Hills,  near  the  well-known 
windmill. 

The  Beacon,  which  is  a  stone  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  building,  some  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  sixty- 
two  feet  in  circumference,  with  walls  of  extreme  thick- 
ness, has  a  conical  roof,  and  projecting  from  the  top 
are  twenty-five  corbels,  which  apparently  supported  a 
gallery  in  former  times  reached  by  a  wooden  ladder  or 
outside  stairs.  There  are  two  windows,  one  looking 
out  westward  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  another  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Rugby  and  High 
Cross.  From  the  summit  of  this  stunted  tower  there 
is  on  a  clear  day  a  wonderful  prospect  to  the  south- 
east, only  bounded  by  Irvinghoe,  forty  miles  distant, 
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where  there  was  another  beacon  ;  whilst  to  the  north- 
east, twenty  miles  distant,  was  Bickcnhill  Beacon,  and 
to  the  north  north-east  High  Cross  in  Leicestershire, 
and  the  south  south-east  Nettlehed  in  Oxfordshire, 
twenty-five  miles  ofF,  with  all  of  which  places  there  was 
in  former  days  signalling  communication  by  means  of  a 
fire  lighted  in  a  large  cresset,  some  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  some  eighteen  inches  deep,  which  was  placed  upon 
a  pole  and  fixed  to  the  roof. 

Very  prettily  situated  below  the  Beacon,  on  the 
southern  spur  of  tlie  hill,  is  the  church,  which  in  its 
size  and  beauty  speaks  eloquently  of  the  town  which 
once  supplied  it  with  worshippers,  but  is  now  almost 
untraceable.  The  building  consists  of  a  chancel, 
transepts,  nave,  aisles,  and  north  porch,  and  at  the  west 
end  an  embattled  tower.  The  architectural  features  of 
the  exterior,  which  at  once  attract  attention,  are  the 
fine  Early  English  five-light  window  in  the  north 
transept,  with  its  plate  tracery. 

The  north  porch  is  Decorative  in  design,  and  is 
ornamented  with  ball  flower  moulding  ;  the  doorway, 
however,  is  Norman,  as  is  also  that  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church.  It  seems  more  than  possible,  indeed, 
that  these  doorways  are  survivals  of  the  ancient  Norman 
Church,  which  the  present  building  superseded.  The 
tower  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  has  exceedingly  massive  walls.  The 
interior  of  the  church,  when  viewed  from  the  tower 
entrance,  is  unusually  impressive  and  striking. 

The  interior  presents  a  number  of  most  interesting 
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features,  for  in  it  is  to  be  found  work  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  unusually  fine  chancel  arch  beinu  Transition 
work  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  begiruiing  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  the  chancel  itself  being  probably 
work  of  about  a  century  later. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  south-west  window  is  a 
side  winiiow,  which  was  formerly  closed  by  a  shutter, 
and  was  provided  either  for  the  benefil  of  lepers  or  for 
"  utter  confession." 

The  altar  is  reached  by  three  stages,  each  of  three 
steps,  which,  with  ihe  four  steps  in  the  nave  and  a  like 
i\umbcr  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  and  two  more 
at  the  third  bay  of  the  nave,  makes  nineteen  in  all, 
necessitated  by  the  slope  of  the  ground.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  are  some  exceedingly  curious  ami 
elaborately  carved  pillars. 

The  north  transept  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Buckingham  Chapel  ;  but  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Willoughby  Chapel.  Underneath  the  east  window 
■  the  north  transept  is  an  interesting  survival  in  the 
.lape  of  a  slab  forming  a  pre- Reformation  altir,  in 
which  has  been  cut  five  crosses,  in  allusion  to  the  five 
wounds  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  south  transept  is 
another  stone  altar  and  an  interesting  high  tomb,  and 
beneath  the  altar  stands  an  old  Jacobean  t.ble,  bearing 
the  date  ^-P^,  evidently  formerly  usvd  as  a  communion 
table,  but  probably  superseded  on  account  of  its  small 
size. 

Isolated  as  it  is,  and  far  away  from  any  aggregation 
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(»t' houses,  this  church  survives,  full  of  most  interesting 
details  for  the  student  of  various  periods  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture. 

Someei^ht  miles  south-west  of  Compton  Wynyates, 
retired  from  the  Oxford  Uoad,  stands  the  now  alas  ! 
ruinous,  picturesque,  half-timbered  manor-house  of 
Little  Wolford.  With  its  ancient  courtyaril,  shaded 
by  yews  and  j^ay  in  summer  with  hollyhocks  and  other 
old-time  flowers,  it  is  still  a  tine  specimen  of  a  half- 
timbered  stone  mansion  of  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Formerly  belonging  to  the  Ingram 
family,  the  place  has  fallen  from  its  original  use  as  a 
mansion,  and  is  nowadays  let  to  several  tenants,  who 
can  have,  one  would  imagine,  little  interest  in  maintain- 
ing its  quaint  and  decayevl  glories. 

"^hc  Hall,  which  possesses  an  open  timbered  roof, 
has  a  good  Tuilor  fireplace,  and  on  the  walls  are  hung 
old  portraits  of  former  owners,  and  relics  in  the  shape 
of  saildlery  and  arms,  sa-d  to  have  been  used  during 
the  Civil  War.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  chamber 
with  a  large  oven,  in  which,  tradition  asserts,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  Charles  II.  hid  when  a  fugitive  after 
Worcester  fight. 

Some  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Little  Wolford, 
on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  is  Long  Compton,  a 
picturesque  village  set  in  a  hollow.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place  is  its  church,  which  possesses  an 
embattled  western  tower,  chancel,  north  aisle,  embattleti 
nave,  and  south  vestry  and  south  porch,  all  of  which 
have,  unfortunately,  suffered  considerably  in  the  pro- 
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Long  Compton 

cess  of  restoration.  The  tower  is  part  Early  English 
and  part  Perpendicular,  whilst  the  nave  and  chancel 
date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  have  a  Per- 
pendicular clerestory.  The  vestry  dates  from  the 
rifteenth  century,  and,  until  it  was  restored  and  altered, 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  beautiful  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  Midlands. 

Dugdale  relates  a  curious  legend  in  connection  with 
this  church,  which  he  derived  from  John  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  story  recounts  that,  in  the  year  1604, 
the  parish  priest  of  Long  Compton  went  to  St. 
Augustine  and  made  complaint  to  him  that  the  lord 
of  the  town,  although  application  had  been  ma^e,  had 
refused  to  pay  his  tithe  even  after  excommunication. 
It  appears  that  St.  Augustine  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  village,  and,  after  arguing  with  the  recalcitrant 
knight,  once  again  excommunicated  him  with  these 
words  :  "  I  command  that  no  excommunicate  person 
be  present  at  Mass." 

At  which  words,  so  the  story  goes,  a  dead  man, 
who  lay  buried  at  the  entrance  to  the  church,  arose  out 
of  his  grave  and  stood  outside  the  churchyard  during 
the  service.  When  Mass  was  finished  St.  Augustine 
questioned  the  dead,  who  answered  that  he  had  been 
the  patron  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and 
was  excommunicated  by  the  priest  for  refusing  to  pay 
tithes,  and  when  he  died  had  been  thrust  into  hell. 
St.  Augustine,  upon  hearing  this,  commanded  him  to 
point  out  the  grave  of  the  priest  who  had  excommuni- 
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cated  him.  This  he  did,  and  the  saint,  raising  the 
priest  from  the  dead,  questioned  him  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story.  Finding  tl.  t  what  the  ancient  patron 
had  said  was  true,  St.  Augustine  gave  a  scourge  to 
him,  and  granting  him  the  absolution  he  had  craved, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  dead  man  immediately 
became  dust.  The  saint  then  questioned  the  priest 
how  long  he  had  been  dead,  and  hearing  that  it  was  for 
more  than  150  years,  asked  him  whether  he  would 
desire  that  he,  Augustine,  should  pray  to  God  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  the  world,  and  by  his  preaching 
comfort  many  souls.  But  the  priest  entreated  the 
saint  not  to  disturb  his  peace  by  thus  bringing  him 
back  into  the  troublous  world.  So  the  saint  forbore, 
and  the  priest,  entering  his  grave  once  more,  immedi- 
ately fell  into  dust. 

Anxious  to  improve  the  occasion,  St.  Augustine,  we 
are  told,  turned  to  the  culprit  who  had  refused  to  pay 
his  tithes  and  cried  out,  "  Wilt  thou  now  pay  tithes  to 
God,  my  son  ?  " 

And  the  sinner,  trembling  and  weeping,  confessed 
his  wickedness,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  saint, 
became  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Some  additional  interest  attaches  to  Long  Compton 
from  the  fact  that  Dick  Whittington  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  Whittington  Cottage,  which  stands 
near  the  Vicarage  ;  although  it  is  only  right  to  say 
Pauntley,  in  Gloucestershire,  would  seem  to  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  this  distinction. 
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In  the  village  some  interesting  and  ancient  customs 
st.ll  survive,  amongst  which  are  the  Christmas  singers 
and  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen.  And  even  as 
late  as  1875  the  effect  of  ancient  superstitions  concern- 
ing witches  and  the  <«  Evil  Eye  "  was  seen  in  the  crime 
ot  a  man  named  John  Haywood,  who  stabbed  to  death 
with  a  p.tchfork  an  old  woman  eighty  years  of  age, 
exclaiming  whilst  he  did  so  that  he  would  kill  all  the 
witches  in  Long  Compton,  and  that  there  were  sixteen 
of  them. 

At  his  trial  for  murder,  during  the  course  of  his 
def.:u-e,he  said,  "  If  you  had  known  the  number  of 
people  who  he  in  our  churchyard,  who,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  them  (the  witches)  would  have  been  alive  now 
you  would  be  surprised.  Her  (the  deceased)  was  a 
proper  witch." 

It  came  out  in  evidence  that  this  man  for  years  had 
honestly  believed  that  when  cattle  or  other  animals 
died,  or  any  evil  fortune  befell  his  fellow-villagers 
such  things  were  the  direct  result  of  the  "Evil  Eye  " 
of  some  unfortunate  old  women  he  asserted  were 
"  proper  old  witches." 

His  mode  of  killing  the  unfortunate  woman  he 
attacked  was  evidently  a  survival  of  the  ancient  Anglo- 
.Saxon  custom  of  dealing  with  such  persons  by  means 
of  «stacung,"or  sticking  spikes  into  them;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  wishing  that  the  portion  of  the  body  so 
wounded  might  mortify-  or  wither  away. 

In   the  same  year  as  Haywood's   crime,  a  woman 
who   died  at  Tysoe   bore  the   reputation    of  being  a 
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witch,  and  was  so  feared  that  one  day  some  people 
came  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Brailes  with 
the  express  intention  of  nullifying  the  effects  of  the 
"  E!vil  Eye "  she  was  supposed  to  have  cast  upon 
them  by  scoring  her  hand  with  a  corking  pin.  Shake- 
speare himself,  in  the  first  part  of  King  Henry  VI., 
makes  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  speech  of  Talbot 
to  Joan  of  Arc,  when  the  former  says  : — 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch, 

And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  servest. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

SHAKESPEARE'S    LIFE    AND    SHAKESPEARe's    TOWN 

The  history  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  strocte  or  street,  in  allusion  to 
the  highway  on  the  great  north  road  leading  from 
Ix^ndon  to  Birmingham  and  Holyhead,  and  the  /;;-./ 
from  the  passage  of  the  Avon,  which  in  ancient  times 
ran  parallel  with  the  bridge  of  fourteen  arches  erected 
by  bir  Hugh  Clopton  at  his  own  expense  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  \  II.  ^ 

The  existence  of  the  town  can   be  traced  to  a  date 
some  three  centuries  prir     ^-  the   Xorman  Conquest 
but  h:stonca!  details  of  its  early  days  are  scant,  although 
there  was  ,n   the  seventh  century  a  Saxon   monastery 
possessed  by  .Ethelard,  one  of  the  subordinate  kings  of 
the  \V  ,cc.ans.     This  foundation  was,   however,  in  all 
probabd.ty,    dissolved    a    couple    of    centuries    later 
Although^  doubtless    the    Celtic    invader,     the    proud 
legions  of  Rome,  and  the  Saxon  settlers  who  succeeded 
the  latter,  all  visited  Stratford,  which  from   time  im- 
memorial   must    have    been    a    "sweet    and     pleasant 
place  of  good    pasturage    and    watering,"    there    exist 
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no  records  ot"  those  1'  r-piist  days,  when  the  great 
I'orcst  of  Ardcn  covcrc  i  .vith  an  almost  inipctutrabic 
boscage  the  whole  i^i"  which  lay  between  the  Avon 
to  the  south  .uu  ^^  u!  ,i.i  treet  to  the  i-.orth,  to  whose 
depths  aiui  t'lstii  fhr    i  iginal  inhabitants  retreated 

in  tront  of  the  ii  ■u.K-r^  •.  ho,  afflicting  Britain,  found 
their  all-coniiuerir.'  w  v  •  time*  even  into  the  heart 
of  I'.ngland  itselt. 

In   the  imim-.l>'      m.  i   ....  .)..   of  Stratford    .ire 

many  survivals  o  v.c!ti  .  • ,.  j  \  the  nomenclature, 
and  there  are  some  ..u'.l'o    r  •    seek  to  trace  some 

measure  of  Shakes,  an.-'.  ,,.,-,  :.c  .  cnius  to  a  remote  and 
lon::-f()rgotten  Celtic  ancestry. 

Ancietitiy  the   town  stood  almost   on   the   edge   of 
thf   '^Voohuid    or   Woodland   district,   in  contradistinc- 
r,  ,n  to  the   Feldon,  which  was  less  thickly  afforested. 
At   even    so   late  a  period  as   the   times  of  the    poet 
Camden  speaks  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district  as 
thickly  wooded,  although  possessing   tracts  of  pasture 
,uul  land  given  over  to  corn.      Probably  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  very  closely  resembled  the  more  thickly- 
w,)Ovled  portions  of  the  New  Forest  of  the  presfU  day. 
The  first  record  of  the  existence  of  a  place  ot  any 
importance  -s  the  entry  in  the  Domesday  Book  where, 
in    1 085,  is   given    a   valuation    of  the    manor;    that 
then  appears  to  have  consisted  of  barely    20CO  acres, 
which  land  was  in  the  occupation  of  men  who  were  to 
all    intents   and    purposes  villeins.       The    lord   ot  the 
manor,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  was  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,   to    whose    see   the   town    belonged.    King 
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Stratford-on-Avon 

Lthclred  of  Mercia  having  given  the  monastery  in  691 
to  Egwin,  the  third  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This 
monastery  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  river  side  on  that  exquisite  site  now  occupied 
by  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

Unhappily  the  history  of  this  monastic  foundation, 
which  one  may  well  believe  would  have  been  of 
supreme  interest,  is  almost  untraceable.  But  that  it 
was  not  an  altogether  tranquil  one  may  be  inferred  from 
the  records  which  state  that  strife  between  the  succeed- 
ing Bishops  of  Worcester  and  the  Kings  of  Mercia  for 
its  possession  and  that  of  the  town  was  not  infrequent. 
Both  the  town  and  the  monastery  undoubtedlv  in  those 
early  times  were  interdependent,  and  the  first  houses, 
of  which  there  were  apparently  about  two  score  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  were  probably  near  the  site  of  the 
monastery  and  river,  and  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  thoroughfare  now  known  as  the  Old  Town. 
The  manorial  mill,  at  which  the  inhabitants  ground 
their  corn,  was  situated  below  the  ford,  and  for  this 
privilege  they  paid  the  usual  fee  taken  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  for  such  convenience.  In  those  early  days 
ot  Stratford's  existence,  before  grave  and  scandalous 
monastic  abuses  ate  into  the  heart  of  the  system  of 
religious  foundations,  the  countryfolk  looked  to  their 
ecclesiastical  neighbours  for  active  assistance  in  their 
labours  and  lives.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  the  old-time  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  Soon  the 
town  not  only  grew  within  its  own  borders,  but  spread 
Its    influence    into    the    surrounding    district,     where 
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cltarinos  were  made  in  the  forest,  or  spaces  already 
open  were  put  under  cultivation  and  homesteads 
began  to  spring  up. 

The  first  event  of  any  historical  importance  in  con- 
nection with  "the  town  of  Stratford  by  Avon,"  and  one 
destiiieii  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  its  ultimate  growth 
a;id  importance,  was  the  granting  by  Richard  I.,  in  the 
year  i  197,  of  the  right  to  hold  a  market  each  Thursday. 
This  privilege  was  obtained  for  the  inhabitants  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  charged  the  townsfolk 
the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  per  annum  for  it.  This 
market  was  held  on  fhe  site  of  the  present  Rother 
Market,  and  to  it  the  drovers  brought  their  cattle 
weekly  from  the  pastures  round  about  or  trom  the 
cleared  spaces  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  near  by.  The 
word  itself  serves  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  "Rother"  being  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  horned  cattle. 

The  market,  however,  appears  to  have  declined  in 
importance  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  was  reinstituted  or  recovered  its  lost  popularity  in 
the  early  vears  of  the  fourteenth.  In  addition  to  the 
market,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  must 
have  been  largely  devoted  to  cattle,  five  annual 
fairs  were  held,  which  were  doubtless  a  great 
attraction  to  the  townsfolk  and  to  dwellers  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Four  of  these  were,  we 
finil,  largely  patronised  by  drovers,  and  a  great  trade 
was  done  at  them  in  cattle.  The  reason  for  this 
circumstance   is   not  far  to  seek  when   one  takes  into 
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consideration  the  tact  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
ot  Stratford  there  were  considerable  extents  of  rich 
pasture  land  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
used  for  herds  and  flocks.  The  market  frequented 
by  dealers  in  other  goods  and  by  the  wanderintr  pedlars 
of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  around  the  High  Cross,  at 
the  norther,,  end  of  the  High  Street,  in  the  space  which 
in  those  days  lay  between  Rother  Market  and  the 
ancient  timber  bridge  across  the  Avon. 

To  these  fairs  doubtless  came  the  inhabitants  from 
far  and  near  ;  from  the  scattered  homesteads  amid  the 
forest  glades  of  Arden,  and  from  the  manor-houses 
which  began  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
to  spring  up  upon  the  lands  granted  by  successive  kings 
to  their  vassals  for  services  rendered  or  for  political 
reasons.  Ultimately  there  came  to  Stratford  fairs 
merchants  of  East  Anglia  and  enterprising  traders 
from  so  far  afield  as  London.  Pedlars  there  had  always 
been  from  quite  early  times. 

From  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  the  town  appears 
to  have  had  no  lack  of  sons  interested  in  her  welfare, 
and  amongst  the  earliest  benefactors  were  two  brothers 
named  Robert  and  John  de  Stratford,  and  a  nephew. 
The  two  brothers  were  destined  to  become  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  Church,  the  second  named  being  in 
turn  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  in  13 19,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  1323,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
m3-  Kobert  being  vicar  of  his  native  town,  then  in 
1335  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  consecrated    Bishop  of  Chichester. 
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Ralph  de  Stratford,  the  nephew,  being  raised  to  the  see 
of"  London  in   1339. 

In  a  measure  these  two  brothers,  who  were  not 
alone  Churchmen  but  also  statesmen,  holding  in  turn  the 
Chancellorship  ot  I'ngland,  John  occupying  that  high 
office  tour  times,  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  the 
spirit  of  benefaction  for  which  they  were  to  be  remem- 
bered by  their  native  town.  Some  time  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Edward  their  father  had  founded  a 
chapel  for  the  famous  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which 
in  all  likelihood  was  built  upon  the  same  site  as  that 
occupied  by  *he  Guild  Chapel  now  surviving  at  the 
corner  of  Cnurch  Street  and  Chapel  Lane.  To  this 
chapel  Robert  de  Stratford  was  appointed  the  rirst 
Master  in  1269,  on  the  sanction  of  Godfrey  Giffard, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  During  the  next  year  the 
Bishop  fostered  the  newly-founded  religious  community 
(which  was  not,  however,  ecclesiastical)  by  granting  a 
forty-days'  indulgence  to  all  those  who  had  presented 
gifts  to  the  Guild.  The  Register,  which  exists  at  the 
present  day,  and  contains  entries  from  the  middle  ot 
the  fourteenth  century,  shows  that  the  Guild  must 
have  been  wealthy,  as  it  possessed  property  in  almost 
every  street  of  the  town. 

To  his  brother  Robert  belongs  the  credit  of  local  im- 
provement of  the  town.  In  his  time  the  streets  were 
little  more  than  rough  tracks  or  paths  connecting  the 
different  quarters  where  th>j  inliabitants  had  erected 
dwellings  along  the  roads  which  led  to  Henley-on-Arden 
and  Alcester.     "  The  wavs,"  we  read,  "  were  ot  such 
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Early  History 

uMcvenncss  that  all  who  traversed  them  m  rainy  ilav* 
came  to  their  end  muddied,  and  many  a  cart  stuck  fast 
even  within  the  town."  Robert  de  Stratford  decided 
to  amend  this  >tate  of  affairs,  and  to  enable  him  to  pave 
them  he,  in  1332,  obtained  leave  to  tax  the  produce 
brought  into  the  town  tor  sale  by  the  farmers  and 
others  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thereby  he 
not  only  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  but  also  upon  those  who  came  to  Stratford 
for  business. 

The  history  of  the  town  subse(|uent  to  this  date 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  V'l.  is  very  obscure.  Indeed, 
although  it  is  more  than  pro!>able  that  it  saw  some- 
thing of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  in  a  measure 
played  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  county  at  large,  the 
records  of  its  progress  and  the  doings  of  its  inhabitants 
are  scanty  indeed.  The  name  of  one  family,  however, 
which  became  indissolubly  connected  with  Stratford 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  for  at 
least  a  passing  mention.  In  1483  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
of  the  manor  of  Clopton,  which  lies  about  a  mile  t(  the 
north  of  Stratford,  came  to  the  town  and  built  himself 
a  fine  house  (as  houses  were  so  considered  in  those 
days)  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  New  Place.  It  was 
he  that,  seeing  the  old  bridge  of  wood  which  then 
spanncvl  the  Avon  was  in  a  "  sorry  state,"  erected  the 
stone  structure  which,  since  the  days  of  Henry  V'll. 
rill  the  pre-ent  day,  has  spanned  the  river  with  its 
fourteen  arches,  except  for  a  short  period  from  1645-52, 
when   there  was  at   most  a  temporary   passage  across, 
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owini;  tn  the  ilcstruction  ot*  the  sccoml  arch  ot  the 
etui  farthest  from  the  tf)wn  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
Durini^  the  reign  of  the  N'irgin  (jueen,  Stratford, 
which  had  by  then  become  a  country  town  of  some 
little  i-nportance  and  size,  made  some  progress. 
But  in  even  the  spacious  days  ot  FJi/;»beth  there 
was  ■still  something  of  mediarval  ways  and  manners 
clinging  to  the  life  and  habits  of  towns  such  as 
Stratford.  It  is  tlitficult  for  us,  who  dwell  in  the 
twentieth  century,  with  its  almost  fanatical  cleanliness 
and  idolisation  of  everything  which  can  be  descrilwd  as 
progress,  to  realise  the  conditions  prevailing  in  place> 
like  Stratford,  which  was  probably  not  worse  governed 
or  overseen  than  other  towns  of  sinnlar  size.  In  a 
contemporary  record  one  reads  with  astonishment  that  a 
"  muck  heap"  was  permitted  in  no  less  than  six  places, 
the  removal  of  which  unsa\<)ury  deposits  was  only 
suffered  twice  a  year  I  Thj  streets  were,  notwith- 
standing the  official  refuse  ht*ap,  often  almost  impassable 
for  tilth,  "  tine  gentlemen  and  dames  passing  with 
difficulty  without  the  soiling  of  their  garments  along 
them."  Even  a  vicar  of  the  town  was  interrog:itcd  by 
the  Council  regarding  a  pig-stye  he  had  erected  in  the 
open  street,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  common  way  ! 
The  Town  Council  (Stratford  had  been  granted  a 
Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1553  by  Edward  VI.)  seem 
to  have  attempted  some  control  of  the  inhabitants,  but, 
if  one  mav  believe  the  evidence  affi)rded  by  con- 
temporarv  documents,  with  but  scant  and  qualified 
success.      Rushes  were  still  strewn  on  the  clay  floors  ot 
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cvc.i  the  best  houses,  and,  xvhaf  is  of  yreurer  im|K)rt:.rKC 
were  not  removed  too  fVequentlv.  .\,ul  although  .i 
mandate  was  issued  by  the  Town  Council  in  the  vear 
before  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  for  the  inhabit'mts 
I"  the  winter  to  hantr  out  a  laMtern  before  their  vicnirs 
between  the  hours  of"  rive  and  eiijht  in  the  evening 
this  order  was  frequently  disregarded  !  t  is  from  rhesj 
fragmentary  records  that  one  is  able  to  gain  at  least  an 
approximate  picture  of  the  ancient  town  of  Stratford  in 
the  period  just  preccviing  Shakc.j.e.rc's  birth. 

Twice  during  the  reign  of  i. Iva^cth  was  the  town 
visited  by  devastating  rires,  caj,  .,,  v.hich  dt  ^r..v•c^ 
some  two  hundred  houses  an  i  rcnJcK-d  „  lara,.  „um'h.  r 
of  the  townsfolk  homeless  and  a!i'.,Kr  l,.st  •  itc  Ir 
was  the  fate  that  very  frequentlv  befell  ncicnt  unvns 
and  was  repeated  again  in  the  year  1614,  whc,  upwards 
of  fifty  houses,  some  of  them  the  handsomest  'in  the 
town  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Stratford  is  still 
nch  for  a  place  of  its  size  in  architectural  survivals  of 
an  age  when  picturesqueness  was  so  markcvi  a  feature 
of  domestic  buildings,  but  for  these  devastating  con- 
flagrations what  might  it  not  have  been  .' 

The  place  has  never  played  anv  important  part  in 
history,  but  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  it  took  the 
side  of  the  King,  and  although  the  Rovalist  garrison 
was  in  1642  driven  out  of  the  town  bv  a  Parliament. nu, 
force  under  Lord  Brooke  of  Warwick,  the  townsfolk 
remained  faithful  in  heart  to  the  cause  thev  had 
espoused,  and  in  1643  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and 
I'rince    Rupert    with    a    large    body    of    troops    were 
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quartered  there.  The  Queen  remained  three  days,  and 
stayed  at  New  Place,  where  she  was  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Hall,  Shakespeare's  daughter. 

So  far  as  history  making  goes,  Stratford's  part  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  when  the  Civil  War  no  longer 
caused  it  to  be  the  venue  of  the  contending  parties. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  event  which  had  occurred 
on  April  23,  1564  (old  style),  when  the  Bard  of  Avon 
entered  the  world  in  the  Henley  Street  house  to  which 
so  many  pilgrims  flock  each  year,  the  claim  of  the  town 
to  special  notice  and  description  would  be  far  less  ensily 
defined. 

Obscure  as  many  of  the  incidents  of  Shakespeare's 
early  life  unfortunately  are,  the  connection  of  his  family 
with  Warwickshire  and  with  Stratford  are  happily 
traceable  with  some  considerable  degree  of  certitude. 
Richard  Shakespeare  (the  Christian  name  of  whom  is 
traditional,  it  must  be  admitted)  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  owner  or  tenant  of  s"  ne  land  and 
tenements  at  Snitterfield,  a  small  viha^,  about  four 
miles  north  of  Stratford,  situated  on  rising  ground, 
which  were  granted  to  him  for  "  his  faithful  and 
approved  service  to  the  most  prudent  prince,  King 
Henry  VII.  of  famous  memory"  ;  what  these  services 
were  does  not  appear.  Of  his  several  children  two  at 
least  were  sons  named  John  and  Henry.  The  former, 
afterwards  to  be  the  father  of  the  poet,  was  born  about 
the  vcar  1530,  and  was  certainly  a  resident  in  Stratford 
yirior  to  1552.  About  the  latter  year  he  was  following 
the    trade    of   fell -monger    (hide    seller)    and    glover, 
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possibly    also    combining    with    these    the    trade    of 
butcher,  and    it  is  ascertained    that   he  at  times  also 
dealt    m   corn  and    timber.     All  of  which    trades   he 
earned   on    in    Henley  Street.     He  appears   to  have 
prospered  m  his  business,  for  in  the  month  of  October 
1556  he  is  recorded  as  having  purchased  the  copyhold 
of  a  house,  garden,  and  some  other  propert^•  in  Green- 
hill  Street,  not  tar  from  Henley  Street.     In  the  following 
year  he  was  married  to  Mary  Arden,  the  daughter  of 
one  Robert  Arden,  of  Aston  Cantlow,  a  village  some 
SIX  miles  north-west  of  Stratford,  who  left  her  a  small 
estate  called  Asbies,  as  well  as  reversionar)-  rights  in 
property  at  Snitterfield,  including  the  farm  which   he 
had  leased  to  Shakespeare's  father.     In  the  same  year 
John  Shakespeare  became  a  member  of  the  Stratford 
Corporation. 

His  house  on  the  northern  side  of  Henley  Street 
was  one  of  considerable  si^e,  and,  indeed,  in  tho^^e 
days  was  doubtless  esteemed  a  fine  house.  As 
was  not  inappropriate  for  the  birthplace  of  one  who 
loved  and  must  have  often  rambled  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  it  was  from  thence  that  came  the  oak  planks 
and  beams  of  which  the  house  was  built,  — timbers 
tough  and  well  seasoned,  fit  to  outlast  a  thousand 
years.  It  was  here  that  to  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare 
was  born  a  daughter,  Joan,  in  1558  (-ho,  it  is  probable, 
died  s  jme  two  years  later)  ;  another  daughter,  Margaret, 
m  1562  (who  died  when  about  four  months  old)  ;  and 
then  in  1564  a  son,  William,  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  and  dramatists. 
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The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is,  unfortunately,  but 
conjectural.  It  is  usually  accepted  as  being  April  2}. 
But,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  other  children  of  John 
And  Mary  Shakespeare,  only  the  dates  of  baptism  are 
recorded.  That  in  the  case  of  William  was  April  26, 
and  the  date  being  old  style  brings  it  actually  to 
May  5  in  our  present  calendar.  But  there  is  a  well - 
authenticated  and  continuous  tradition  that  St.  George's 
Day,  April  23,  was  the  actual  date  of  the  poet's 
birth  ;  and  most  authorities  are  agreed  that  in  this  case 
tradition  is  probably  right.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  in  those  days  it  was  the  custom 
to  bring  children  to  baptism  as  soon  as  possible  after 
birth,  and  two  or  three  days  after  was  a  very  common 
time. 

Shakespeare  came  into  the  world  at  a  period  when 
there  was  a  perfect  galaxy  of  prospective  literary  talent. 
Michael  Drayton,  born  the  previous  year,  was  still  an 
infant  ;  Walter  Raleigh,  Philip  Sidney,  and  Edmund 
Spenser  were  boys  ;  and  Francis  Bacon,  destined  to 
provide  so  much  material  for  Shakespearian  controversy 
in  later  times,  was  a  tiny  child. 

Indeed,  the  remembrance  of  Shakespeare's  birth 
year  was  likely  to  remain  in  the  public  mind  for  some 
considerable  period,  for  it  was  the  year  of  the  Great 
Frost,  when  the  Thames  froze  almost  solidly  from  side 
to  side  above  London  Bridge,  and  a  fair  of  several 
weeks'  duration  was  held  upon  it.  Whilst  in  Stratford 
there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  plague,  which  is  stated 
to  have  carried  off  at  least  one  in  seven  of  the  total 
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population.     Fortunately  the  house  of  John  Shakespeare 
escaped  "he  scourge. 

In  the  following  year  Shakespeare's  father  was  made 
an    alderman    of  the    borough,   and    in    1566    a    son, 
Gilbert,   was    born    to    him.      In    1568    the    alJcrman 
became  high-bail  iff  of  the  town  ;   in  the  following  year 
a  daughter  was  born,  who  (in  spite  of  the  ill-fortune 
popularly  supposed  to  follow  such  a  thing  as  giving  a 
child  the  name  of  a  previous  one  who  had  died}  was 
named    Joan.       In     .57;     John    Shakespeare    became 
senior    alderman    of  the    town,    which    was    the    most 
exalted  civic  office  the  place  could   bestow,  and  entitled 
Its   possessor   to   the   title  of   Magister,  both   after  as 
well  as  during  his  term  of  office.      It  is  l)y  this  title 
that    he    is    at  and    from    this   date   described    in    the 
Parish    Registers.       In    the   same  year   was    born    his 
daughter  Anne,  who  was  baptized  on  September  28  ; 
and    two    years    afterwards    a    son,   baptized    Richard,' 
was  born. 

Ini  575  is  recorded  the  purchase  by  John  Shakespeare 
from  one  Edmund  Hall  of  the  house  in  Henley  Street, 
now  known  as  the  birthplace,  for  the  sum  of  ^40.' 
From  this  period  the  star  of  Shakespeare's  tather, 
which  hitherto,  except  for  quite  trivial  ups  and  downs 
ot  fortune,  appears  to  have  been  so  distinctly  in  the 
ascendant,  waned.  Three  years  later  his  embarrassment 
was  such  that  he  was  compelled  to  mortgage  Asbies 
which  his  wife  had  brought  him,  and  also  to  sell  his 
interest  in  certain  lands  at  Snitterfield. 

He  appears  also  to  have  ceased  attending  the  meet- 
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inc;s  of  the  Town  Council,  and  even  to  have  had  his 
taxes  remitted.  In  1579  his  daughter  Anne  died,  and 
in  the  following  year  his  name  appears  in  several  lists 
of  recusants,  which  circumstance  has  been  held  by 
some  to  afford  evidence  of  his  having  either  been  a 
Romanist  or  having  become  one.  At  this  time  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  of  course  proscribed,  and  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  his  troubles  may  possibly 
have  arisen  in  part  from  his  apostasy  or  belonging  to 
the  "old  faith."  There  is,  however,  no  clear  evidence 
in  support  of  this  contention.  In  1585  his  affairs 
seem  to  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  tor  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  of  alderman  for  non-attendance, 
the  record  reading  "  He  doth  not  come  to  the  halles, 
nor  hath  he  of  long  time." 

It  was  a  few  years  later,  however,  that  the  crisis  in  his 
affairs  seems  to  have  been  reached,  for  during  this  period 
we  learn  that  he  could  not  attend  church  for  fear  of"  pro- 
cesse  of  debt."  In  159",  on  account  of  the  success  of 
his  son  (as  some  think),  there  was  a  distinct  recovery 
in  the  position  of  the  Shakespeares.  And  during  the 
year  a  bill  was  filed  by  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
against  John  Lambert,  the  son  of  the  man  to  whom 
his  estate  of  Asbies  had  been  mortgaged  in  1578,  the 
object  of  the  action  being  for  its  recovery.  The 
argument  of  John  Shakespeare  being  that  though 
monev  had  been  tendered  for  the  release  of  the 
property  the  Lamberts  still  held  it,  and  refused  to 
resign  possession.  About  the  same  time,  too,  a  grant 
of  arm';    was    made   to    him   by    one  Dethick,    Garter 
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Shakespeare's  Early  Life 

King-nt-Arms.       The    motto   afterwards   used  by   tlic 
poet  was  '«  Xon  saiiz  droict." 

In   1 60 1  Shakespeare's  father  died,  the  tact  being  re- 
corded in  the  burial  register  at  Stratford  as  follows : 

1601,  Sept.  8,  Mr.  Johancs  Shuk^pcart. 

Thus   ends  the    record    of  a  life  which  saw  quite 
its  fair  share  of  vicissitudes. 

Of  Shakespeare's  early  life,  unfortunately,  compara- 
tively little  is  known.  It  appears  probable,  however, 
that  about  the  year  1571,  when  he  was  seven  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  founded  in  1481 
by  one  Thomas  Jolyffe.  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  he  was  for  some  considerable  time  a 
scholar  there,  and  learned  the  "small  Utin  and  less 
Greek  "  which  was  assigned  to  him  by  Ben  Jonson. 

It  was  whilst  he  was  still  a  schoolboy  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  ; 
and  thither  many  from  the  districts  round  about 
flocked  to  gaze  upon  her  Majesty,  and  to  witness 
with  open-eyed  wonder  the  magnificent  pageants  which 
were  enacted  for  her  amusement.  As  Stratford  is  but 
thirteen  miles  distant  from  Kenilworth  by  road  it 
appears  more  than  possible  that  both  Shakespeare  and 
his  father  were  amongst  the  spectators.  If  this  were 
the  case  it  is  probable  rhat  the  Kenilworth  festivities 
were  the  first  introductiu.i  which  the  future  dramatist 
had  to  the  stage,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  scenes 
he  must  have  witnessed  becomes  easily  traceable  in 
several  of  his  plays. 
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F.vcry  life  of  Shakespeare,  even  with  the  benetit  ot 
the  latest  discoveries  anJ  the  most  recent  and  learned 
reasoning  and  deductions,  must  unhappily  be  laruely 
(.oniectural.  Not  because  it  is  possible  to  believe  that 
it  was  blank  or  useless  in  its  earlier  days,  but  because, 
alas  !  the  records  are  so  scanty  that  the  most  able  and 
painstaking  research  has  succecvied  in  eliciting  from 
the  past  but  a  fragmentary  chain  of  circumstances  and 
comparatively  unimportant  facts  where  one  would  have 
had  detailed  evidence.  Shakespeare's  wedding  with 
Anne  Hathaway  when  he  was  nineteen  and  she  seven 
years  his  senior,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  December  1582,  was  followed  on  May  26 
of  the  succeeding  year  by  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
Susannah.  No  evidence  exists  to  settle  the  question 
of  either  Shakespeare's  employment  or  mode  of  life 
during  the  early  period  of  his  married  life,  and  the 
only  indisputable  fact  that  has  come  down  to  us  re- 
lating to  the  next  year  or  two  is  the  record  of  the  birth 
of  twins,  a  son  Hamnet  and  a  daughter  Judith,  on 
February  2,  1585,  who  were  baptized  in  Stratford 
Church. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Shakespeare  went  to 
London,  though  probably  quite  late  in  the  year.  The 
reason  of  his  removal  from  his  native  town  is  quite 
unknown,  although  some  authorities  appear  to  favour 
the  traditional  story  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
poaching  exploits,  and  the  action  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
Others  think  that  he  was  drawn  thither  by  a  desire  to 
better  his  position,  and  thus  provide  for  his  increasing 
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The  Great  House 

family.      Two    years    later,    in     ,587,    he    was    f„u/ui. 
accord, „g   to    Mr.    |.'leay,   a    Member  of  the    F.arl   of 
I-ccesters  players  either  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after 
their  visit  to  Stratford,  when  they  probably  rjave  per- 
tormances    in    the   Guild     Hall.       This    is,    however 
entirely  supposition,  as  there  is  neither  any  very  definite- 
tradition  nor  any  recorded    fact  which   proves  Shake- 
speare to  have  left  Stratford  under  these  circumstances 
I'or  several   years  after  this  date  there  is  nothinij 
to    connect    the    poet    with    his    native    town,    but    in 
'596    the     Register    at    Stratford    contains    an     entry 
recording  the  burial  of  his  only  son   Hamnet,  which 
took   place  on   August    n.     The   following  year    the 
poet    purchased    from    William    Underbill,  gentleman 
"one     messuage,    two    barns,    two   gardens,   and    two' 
orchards,   with  appurtenances,    in  Stratford-on-Avon  " 
tor  the  sum  of  /:6o,  the  house  being  that  erected  by 
S.r   Hugh   Clopton   in   the  reign  of  Henry    VII.,   and 
<nown    then   as  the    Great    House.     Shakespeare    re- 
named It  New   Place,  and  by  this  name  the  site  (for 
the  house  has  disappeared)  is  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  time  onward  the  poet  seems  'to  have 
enjoyed  very  material  prosperity,  and  became  at  various 
times  the  purchaser  of  other  property  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood. 

In   1607  his  elder  daughter  Susannah  married  one  of 
the  leading  medical   men  of  the  town,  Dr.  John   Hall 
and  in  the  following  year  a  grand -daughter  was  born  to 
the  poet,    named    Elizabeth.       His  younger  daughter 
Judith   married  in    r6r6  a  vintner  of  Stratford  named 
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Thomas  Quincy.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three 
children  born,  two  of  whom  survived  to  attain  man- 
hood, but  died  without  issue. 

These  somewhat  bare  tacts  unhappily  constitute 
almost  all  that  is  known  ot  Shakespeare  anti  his  family 
life.  His  death  occurring  on  April  Z},  1616,  after  an 
illness  of  some  weeks. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  first  biographer, 
Rowe,  writes,  it  "was  spent,  as  all  men  of  sense  may 
wish  theirs  may  be,  in  some  retirement,  and  the  con- 
versation of  his  friends.  His  pleasurable  wit  and  good 
nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Rut,  however  meagre  may  be  the  details  of  the 
poet's  life  at  Stratford  and  elsewhere,  fortunately  for 
pilgrims  to  his  native  town  and  admirers  of  his  plays, 
there  are  still  surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and 
modern  changes,  so  often  destructive  of  these  things, 
many  buildings  and  spots  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  him  and  incidents  in  his  career. 

The  birthplace,  situated  in  Henley  Street,  is  of  course 
the  most  interesting  ami  important  building  in  the  eyes 
of  Shakespearian  "critics"  and  admirers  alike.  It  is  a 
half-timbered,  two-storied  buildinf'^  with  dormer  win- 
dows and  a  woo 'en  porch,  which  although  largely 
restored  in  1857-58,  may  be  considered  to  fairly  represent 
the  house  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth, 
great  care  having  been  taken  at  the  time  of  restoration 
to   follow  everv   indication   discoverable  of  its  former 
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SHAKKSPEARt  S   BIRTHPLACE 

*  From  ihr  t'oni  corner!  of  the  firth  thry  come. 
To  ki<<  this  shrine.  ' 
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I'Ik-  Poet's  BirthpliRL 


^fatr.     Hoth  the  birthplacr  and  the  xv.K)|.sh<),.  adjoinrnj. 
were   probably  erected   at   the  commencement   of   tr..- 
s.xte-.-nth  century,  anti  at  that  peri.)d  the  house  w.,uld 
have  undr.jbtedly   held  rank  as  one  of  the  better  sort, 
and    as    forming  a   very   comfortable    residence    for  a 
trailesman  in  a  smai!  provincial  town  such  as  Stratford 
then  was.      But  in   those  tar-off  Elizabethan  days  the 
environment  of  the  house  was  very  different  fu,m  what 
It  now  IS.     We  have  alreaily  referred  to  the  state  of 
Stratford  streets  when  rubbish  and  household  refuse  not 
only  d.srigured  them,  but  made  passage  through  them 
b..th   difficult  and    unsavoury,   and  John    Shakespeare 
would  not  seem  to  have  been  more  particular  than  his 
neighbours,  for  we    find    that   in   April    155:    he  was 
mulcted  in  the  not  then  inconsiderable  sum  of  twelve- 
pence  for  cleaning  away  the  rubbish  which  he  had  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  tVont  of  his  own  door.     The  roadway 
was  probably   little   more  than  a  deeply  rutted  track 
with  a  walnut  free,  which  was  standing  as  late  as  1765' 
m  front  of  the  ent  ince  door,  and  under  the  shade  of 
which  doubtless  Shakespeare's  father,  when  his  business 
WIS  done,  used  to  sit  and  gossip  with   his  neighbours. 
Across  the  road  was  a  pool  of  water  (p.obably  a  duck 
pond),  and  at   the  rear  of  the  house  a  garden  a..d  out- 
buildings. 

After  John  Shakespeare's  death,  t'le  dwelling 
probably  remained  in  the  occupation  of  his  widow  till 
iier  death  in  160^,  when  it  came  into  possession  of 
Joan  Hart,  her  sister.  The  poet  himself  left  the  house 
to  her  I     will,  and  she  lived  in  it  until   1646.     Shake- 
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s[>c.»rc  •■  d.iii^f  .r  Siis.iiin.ih  Hall  .ittvrw.irii>  (..inu'  into 
ivnscssinn  'havinj,'  (iri-viouslv  I'ctii  the  owner  ut'  tlu- 
wool-shop),  anii  troin  tur  if  ilcstcndtii  to  ht-r  .iau^'htcr 
l.ail\  Itarnard.  riliinati'ly,  .it'tvr  various  owners  and 
viiissitu.ics,  the  Iniiliiin^  was  nmvirfiil  in  l~K4  into  an 
oiH'n-tVontcd  Uutchir's  shop,  the  vvir\iiows  atul  porch 
l>i'tnj>  rcmovcii  to  allow  ot"  a  proper  displax  ot  the 
stock  lit  fraile.  The  wixil-shop  next  lioor  havi  long 
previously,  in  I'lo;,,  l>eionu-  an  inn,  lalled  at  hrst 
"The  Maiilenheaii,"  and  afterwards  "  I'he  Swan  and 
Maidenheail."  Its  tVont  was  faced  with  lirnkwork  in 
iHoS,  and  some  forty  years  later  the  Iniildmiis  were 
bought  tor  the  nation,  anil  ten  \ears  afterwards  were 
restored,  as  already  inentioned. 

The  street  entrance  is  directly  into  the  ihief  living 
room  ot  the  house,  which  is  stone  pa\ed,  atul  pro\ideil 
with  an  old-fashioned  recessed  tireplate,  as  is  also  the 
kitchen.  Behind  the  latter  are  two  small  apartments 
known  as  the  wash  house  and  pantrv.  Beneath  the 
kitchen  is  a  small  tellar  reached  hv  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  probably  remaining  much  in  its  original  state. 

The  principal  r(M)m  of  .,ie  upper  floor,  facing  the 
street,  ami  reached  'yy  an  oak  staircase  of  ten  steps,  is 
the  birth-room.  Ihe  walls,  ceiling,  aiul  windows  are 
covereii  in  numberless  signatures,  written  anil  scratched 
upon  them  by  "  pilgrims "  before  the  custom  was 
strictly  prohibited.  .\?iiongst  this  strange  collection  of 
autographs  can  still  be  deciphered  man\  of  interest, 
including  those  of  !/.aak  Walton,  Ihom.is  Carlyle, 
Sir    Walter    Scott,    and    other     famou-.     people.      The 
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A  Disguised  Portrait 


hiTcaii    iM    the    .oom    w.is     hnnight     from     fhi-    OKI 
College,        inojishcil     in     (-<,(,,    .nul      u-     hairs    wm- 
J{itts.      This  hv  no  nu-atis   inijiosiny  ih.imlKr   not  niilv 
witnessed   the  l>irth  ..r    ho  |x  ct,  Init   in  all   likilih.uHl 
those  of  his  brothers  ami  si.  ers,  anil   was  the  iieath 
chamber   ot"  his   father,   mother,   an. I    sister    Susannah, 
Mrs.  Hart.      In    ■  'uoin  at   the  back  of'  this,  origin..'' 
forming  two  sni.iii   bedriMMtis,   is  an   oil   painting 
Slimed  to  l>e  that  of"  Shakespeare.      It  eloselv  resem     .  . 
the  bust  in  the  ehunh,  and  was  possibly  copied  from  it. 
It  w.;       iven  t..  the  house  In    Mr.  W.  ().  Hunt,  and  is 
supfwsed   to   have  originally   bel<.nged   to  the   Clopton 
tamily,  having  k-en  found  in  I'.dward  C'lopt«>n's  house 
«»n  his  ileath.      Curiously  enough,  the  face  was  formerly 
disguiscil    with   a   btard,   which   a    Mr.    Collins,  a   on'- 
Moisseur  of's.nne  note,  discovereil  was  pamted  over  the 
original   picture.      The   portrait   was,   therefore,  cleaned 
and  repaired  (the  beard  being  removed  in  the  prwess), 
and  was  afterwanis  deposited  at  the  birthplace.     The 
sign-boards  in   the  room  are  old  (         belonging   to  the 
house. 

There  is  none  of  the  original  furniture  m  the  house, 
It  having  long  ago  been  sold,  iiroken  up,  or  otherwise- 
disposed^  of  In  Shakespeare's  day  the  furniture  of  a 
house  of  this  si/e  and  type  must  have  been  of  a  very 
simple  character.  It  Wf)uld  have  consisted  of  little 
beyond  a  substantial  tabic,  a  press,  chairs,  a  cupboani, 
and  a  tall  clock,  with  the  usual  table  utensils  in  the 
living  room  ;  ami  a  four-post  wooden  bedstead,  a  chair 
or   two,  and   a  table  or   washstand    in    the   bedrooms. 
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The  floors  were  carpctlcss,  though  those  ot  the  living 
room  and  kitchen  might  be  strewn  with  rushes. 

The  Museum  occupies  the  portion  ot"  the  building 
used  by  John  Shakespeare  as  a  store  and  shop.  It 
contains  a  large  number  of  Shakespearian  ami  other 
relics,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  some  of  which 
there  must  be  grave  doubt.  Amongst  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  lower  part  of  the  Museum  is  the  desk 
which  Shakespeare  is  tratiitionally  supposed  to  have 
used  when  a  lad  at  the  Grammar  School,  from  whence 
it  was  removed  to  the  Museum  some  years  back. 

In  the  central  case  of  relics  are  a  ring  with  his 
initials,  W.S.,  entwined  on  the  setting  ;  and  a  sword 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  him.  The  glass  jug 
from  which  David  Garrick  drank  at  the  jubilee  in 
1769,  and  the  inn  sign  of  the  Falcon  Tavern  at  iiidford, 
are  also  preserved  in  this  part  of  the  Museum  ;  with  a 
considerable  number  of  deeds  relating  to  propertv 
acquired  by  various  members  of  the  Shakespeare  family, 
or  bearing  their  signatures  as  witnesses  thereto.  Of 
the  books  none  are  of  particular  note,  although  amongst 
them  are  several  copies  of  early  editions  of  the  poet's 
plays. 

In  the  upper  room  of  the  Museum  are  bookcases 
containing  cf)pies  ot  various  editions  of  the  plays,  a 
considerable  number  of  MSS.,  and  several  volumes  of 
notes  upon  the  ditferent  plays  collected  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Fhillips,  and  the  only  letter  addressed  to  Shake- 
speare known  to  exist-  -an  application  by  Richard 
Quiney  tor  a   loan  of  /.-^o  made  in  the   vear  1598.      It 
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Portraits  in  the  Museum 

was  foiimi  amongst  the  Corporation  records  by  Malonc 
whose  foolish  act  of  vandalism  regarding  the  white- 
washing of  the  monument  in  Holy  Trinity  was  so 
stingingly  referred  to  in  the  lines  inscribed  in  the 
v.s.tors"  book,  liated   1810,  which  run  as  follows  :_ 

Stranger,  to  wlu.m  tins  Monument  1,  ^lunvn  ; 
In\(Ac  the  r<)et\  curse  upon  Malone. 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  betray,. 
And  smear-  hi-  tombstone  a-  he  marr'd  h,s  plays.' 

In    this  room  there  are  also  sevcal  portraits,  includ- 
ing the  one  formerly  at   Ely  Place  ;    one  on  a  panel  in 
oils,  stated   to   be  the  work   of  Zucchero,   but  almost 
certainly  not   so  ;    another  f>om    N^irtue's  engraving  of 
the  Chandos  portrait,  probably  by  R.chard  Burbage^  the 
famous   actor  ;    and    several    other   p„rtraits   in    oils     . 
penci.   drawing  by  Ford   Madox-Brown   in  .878  ■     md 
a  considerable-number  of  photographs  and  photographic 
reproductions  of  rare    engravings,   and   other    ob  ects 
connected  with,  or  more  or  less  bearing  on,  the  life  of 
the  poet.     The  Joshua  Reynolds'  David  Garrick  in  the 
character  of  Kiteley,  in  "  Kvery  Man  in  his  Humour  " 
should  be  noted.  ' 

The  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house  is  of  consider- 
able beauty  and  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  ,s  largely 
stocked  with  specimens  of  the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  his  various  plays.  In  the 
centre  now  reposes  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Market 
Cross  of  Stratford,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century 
In   the  angle  formed   by  Chapel   Street  and  Chapel 
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Lane,  beyond  the  Town  Hall  and  past  the  well-known 
Shakespeare  Hotel,  is  a  group  ot  houses  of  consiilerable 
interest  situated  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street. 
The  first  is  known  as  Hathaway's  house,  and  was  the 
residence  in  1647  of  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Shakespeare's  wife,  nametl  Thomas  Hathaway.  Next 
door  but  one  is  Nash's  house,  once  the  property  of 
Thomas  Nash,  who  married  Kli/abeth  Hall,  the  poet's 
tirand-daughter  ;  on  her  death  it  came  again  into  the 
possession  of  the  Nash  family,  and  was  one  of  the 
buildings  purchased  with  New  Place  in  1861.  The 
front  of  the  house  has  been  several  times  restored 
since  Shakespeare's  day,  and  the  interior  has  beetj 
greatly  modernised,  but  a  part  of  the  back  and 
the  beams  of  the  chimney  are  without  doubt  por- 
tions of  the  original  building.  The  house  is  now  a 
Museum,  containing  several  items  of  distinct  interest, 
amongst  which  arc  some  chairs  formerly  at  New  IMace, 
and  a  fine  photographic  copy  of  the  proof  impression 
of  the   Droeshout  portrait  of  Shakespeare  engraved  in 

162  V     The  house  of  Shaw,  an   intimate  friend  of  the 
poet's,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will,  is  next  door 
to  the  Museum,  between  it  and  the  Hathaways'  house. 
Only  the  site,  and   garden,  and   a  few   traces  of  the 

oundations  of  New  Place,  Shakespeare's  home  in  his 
latter  years,  remain.  Noming  of  the  mansion 
originally  erected  for  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  has  been  left 
stantiing.  The  fact  that  it  was  probably  the  most 
imposing  residence  in  the  town  in  Shakespeare's  time 
affords   interesting:   evidence   of   the    prosperity    which 
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New  Place 

undoubtedly  came  to  him  from  his  companies  of  plavcrs 
and   the  performance  of  his  plays.     On  acquiring' the 
property  of  New  Plac  •,  Shakespeare  made  considerable 
alterations  to  rit  it  to  his  requirements  and   ideas  •  the 
house  at  this  time  having  two  gardens  attached   to  it 
one   small   and   one   larger.       It   is   probable    that   the 
famous  mulberry  tree,  which  was  in  all   likelihood  one 
ot    a   considerable    number    distributed    through    the 
Lastern  Counties  and  Midlands  by  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  ot  Verton  or  Verdon  in    ,609,  was  planted   by 
the  poet  in  the  smaller  garden.     Of  the  great  garden 
Shakespeare  made  an  orchard,  and  in  it  there  is  some 
evidence  that  he  passed  much  of  his  time.     Prior  to  the 
year   1609   the   house   was  occupied    by   one   Thomas 
Greene,  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford,  who  claimed  cousin- 
ship  wit.;  the  poet  ;  and  after  the  latter's  death  in  1616 
t-  property  descended  to  his  married  daughter,  Mrs 
Hall,  and  here  in  1643  she  entertained  Henrietta  Maria 
consort  of  Charles  I.  ' 

After  passing  through  several  hands  the  house 
and  property  came  into  the  possession  in  1753  of  the 
Kev.  Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Krodsham,  in  Cheshire- 
This  event  afterwards  proved  to  be  fraught  -vith 
disastrous  consequences,  for  the  Vicar,  cursed  w  .  •- 
violent  and  selrish  disposition,  soon  began  a  woi .  of 
des^truction  upon  the  Shakespearian  relics,  which 
unhappily  tor  posterity  he  had  acquired.  Angered 
by  the  frequency  with  which  travellers,  admirers  of 
the  poet,  and  antiquarian  students  applied  to  him  for 
permission  to  view  the  celebrated  mulberry  tree,  in  the 
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shatic  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  iii  174.;  is  by  rradi- 
tioii  stiitcil  to  have  ciiti-rtaincd  David  liarrick,  Dr. 
Dclany,  and  Macklin,  he  proceeded  to  cut  it  down. 
This  was  in  itself  an  act  of  vandalism  which  woulii 
have  earneil  for  him  an  unenviabk-  notoriety  tor  all 
time;  Init  far  wor  •  was  to  follow.  It  ippears  that 
during  a  portion  ot  each  year  (iastrell  was  obliged  to 
be  absent,  ministering  to  his  flock  at  Frodsham.  The 
Stratford  local  a-ithorities  were  (from  his  point  of  view) 
unreasonable  enough  to  exjx-ct  him  to  pay  his  rates  all 
the  same.  Resenting  their  action  and  to  how  his 
anther  he  promptly  hail  New  Place  demolished,  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed  sold  !  Thus 
vanished  for  eve  •,  in  the  act  of  a  maniacal  priest, 
a  buililiny  onh  second  in  interest  and  arch;eological 
value  to  the  '■  hplace  itself,  leaving  but  the  site  and 
a  few  traces  of  the  four.dations  remaining. 

In  aildition  to  the  Shakespearian  dwellings  we  have 
described,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  domestic 
buiKlings  and  fragments  in  Stratford  of  interest  as 
architectural  survivals,  but  with  which  there  is  no 
space  to  deal  here.  The  curious  and  the  serious 
student  of  Shakespeare's  town  will  have  little  difficulty 
and  much  pleasure  in  discovering  them. 

Kxactly  opposite  New  Place,  on  the  other  side  ot 
Chapel  I-ane,  are  the  old  (iuild  Hall  and  duild  Chapel. 
The  latter  anciently  the  Chapel  of  the  Ciuild  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  This  organisation,  like  some  ot  those  ot 
Coventry  and  other  places,  was  partly  religious  and 
partly  secular  in  character.      Although  it  was  certainly 
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Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross 

in  existence  in  the  reign  ot"  lulwarii  I.  the  actual  date 
of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  The  anci«-nt  gove;nini; 
hoily  ot  the  (iuild  cf)nsisted  ot"  two  aldermen  and  six 
Councillors,  who  were  fineti  tourpence  if  they  failed  to 
attend  its  meetings.  The  annual  subscription  in  i  ^89 
was  sixpence,  and  admission  to  the  duild  was  made 
I  yxm  payment  of  m  entrance  fee,  which  varied  in 
amount  accortling  to  whether  the  applicant  was  married 
or  single.  There  were  scKial  feasts  at  various  times 
during  the  year,  more  especially  at  Kaster-tide,  :inil  the 
existing  records  of  these  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowlalge  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  those 
tar  distant  times. 

That  Stratford  coui.'  not  in  those  early  days  have 
been  a  place  of  great  resource  or  importance  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  it  was  necessarj-  to  obtain  supplies 
tor  these  (iuild  tVsMvities  from  outside,  and  keep  the 
live  stock,  pigs,  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  etc.  alive  in  charge 
of  the  Ciuild  until  required. 

But  the  object  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross  was 
not  merely  festive.  It  assi.sted  by  its  funds  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  (frammar  School  ;  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement 
ot  disputes  amongst  the  townsfolk,  and  sometimes 
even  arranged  a  feast  of  reconciliation  ;  it  also  kept 
and  maintained  two  clocks  in  the  town,  so  that  all 
might  know  the  right  time  of  day  ;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  it  l(K)ked  after  those  of  its  members 
who,  fallen  upon  evil  times  or  buffeted  by  fortune, 
were  without  means.     These  were  provided  with  "  food 
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and  clothing  ami  what  else  was  ntcilcti,  so  long  as  he 
l>ears  himself"  well  ami  rightly  tnwanis  the  brethren  and 
sisters  ot"  the  duild." 

When  any  ot'  the  brethren  diet!  candles  were  pro- 
videil  r  )  l)c  hurneii  near  the  body,  and  members  ot" 
the  (luild,  to  the  number  ot'  one-third  of  the  total 
membership,  were  in  the  habit  ot'  watihing  by  the  de- 
ceaseti  and  [^raying  iluring  the  night  following  dea'h. 
But  the  care  r)t  the  dead  was  not  contineil  alone  to 
members  ot  the  'iuUi!,  or  even  to  the  townsfolk  thei'i- 
selves,  for  we  tind  that  a  hearse  cloth  was  provided 
to  be  spread  f>ver  the  body  of  anv  stranger  who  might 
liu  whdst  within  the  town  until  burial,  hi  adilition 
to  these  and  several  other  gracious  acts,  the  (»uild 
maintained  a  person  known  as  "  le  Helman  "  or  crier, 
who  was  paid  the  not,  it  must  be  aiimirteil,  excessive 
sum  ot  tourpence  per  annum  for  "praying  round 
about  the  town  tor  the  souls  of  brothers  and  sisters 
tour  times  a  \ear." 

By  the  nnddle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  (iuild 
had  prospered  to  such  a  degree  ihat  in  i;6(>  it  obtained 
a  license  from  the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  build 
a  chapel  ami  hospital.  The  present  Guild  Chapel  is 
the  one  erecteil  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  tifteenth 
century,  <in  the  site  of  the  original  building.  The 
nave  was  rebuilt  in  1292,  in  Henry  X'll.'s  reign,  by 
Sir  Hugh  C'lopton.  On  the  exterior  of  the  porch  are 
tour  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
those  of  the  city  of  London  (of  which  he  was  Lord 
Mayor),  those  of  the  merchants  of  the  Woolstaple,  and 
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the  remaining  shit-Id  hearing  what  arc  thought  to  be 
the  original  arms  of  Stratford.  Farly  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  series  of  frescoes  were  iliscovcrcii  in 
the  chapel,  whi  '  were  promptly  whitewashed  over  or 
otherwise  ilestroyed  ;  fortunately,  however,  not  before 
one  Thomas  l-isher  had  made  a  series  of  drawings, 
which  in  some  measure  fxrmits  us  to  realise  the 
character  of  the  pictures;  the  subjects  were  "The 
Doom,"  "The  History  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  "The 
Combat  between  St.  Cieorge  ami  the  Dragon,"  and 
"  The  Martyriiom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury."  A 
fragment  of  a  fresco  (a  figure  with  mutilated  legs 
bearing  a  shield)  is  iliscernible  on  the  west  of  the  arch 
of  the  inner  door. 

With  this  building  Shakespeare  must  have  been 
well  acquaiiite.l  when  a  boy,  and  also  as  a  man.  Whilst 
resident  at  New  I'lace  he,  in  all  probability,  attended  it, 
as  there  was  a  pew  attached  to  the  property.  Not  only 
is  this  ^mall  buikiing  interesting  as  a  survival  of  a  by- 
gone age,  but  as  intimately  connected  with  at  least  two 
portions  of  Shakespeare's  life— boyhood,  and  his  later 
years  (><  residence  in  the  town  of  his  birth. 

.Another  buikling  of  great  and  eniluring  interest  is 
the  (.uild  Hall,  an  ancient,  half-  timbered  structure 
standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  and  built  in 
1296  by  Robert  de  Stratford,  but  greatly  altered  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Guild,  and  after  the  dissolution 
ot  that  body  it  was  granted  by  Kdward  VI.  in  1553 
to    the    principal    inhabitants,   and  was    later    on    used 
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for  the  pur[M)scs  of  a  r«»wn  liuil,  until  the  present  one 
was  erected  ic  i  76K  on  the  site  ot  .1  previous  buiKtinir. 
In  i8(,.j,  at  the  south  eiul,  unilerne.ith  the  wainscot, 
<M)me  traces  of  fresc<ies  were  iliscovercil  in  the  plaster 
panels.  The  centre  one  contains  a  representation  •)♦' 
the  CVucitixion,  with  the  Virgin  on  one  suie  ufui  a 
figure  (prf)hal>ly  St.  John)  on  the  other.  In  the  other 
panels  are  coats  o»'  arms.  It  was  in  this  hall  that 
Shakespeare  most  probably  Hrst  became  acc|uainted 
with  "  stajje  plays "  anil  players,  ami  not,  as  some 
suppose,  at  Kenilworth,  tor  if  w.i  -  here  that  travelling 
companies,  invited  bv  the  bailiff"  ami  aldermen  ot  the 
town,  used  to  give  performances.  The  first  of'  these 
of'  which  a  record  exists  visiteil  the  town  in  1 5^)9  ; 
subsequently  the  companies  of  the  I'.arls  of  Leiceste*- 
Worcester,  and  \V;'rwick  all  gave  performances  at 
Stratford;  that  of  the  first  named  in  I  58-,  the  year 
in  which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
London  in  their  company. 

The  windows  looking  out  into  the  street  are  c«)m- 
paratively  modern,  those  originally  lighting  the  room 
being  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at  the  south  end,  which 
latter  window  is  now  blocked  up.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  are  holes,  in  whiv  ^  the  beams  supporting  the 
dais  or  stage  on  which  the  plavs  were  performed  were 
placed.  The  Armoury,  or  "  greeing-room,"  which  is 
reached  f om  the  hall,  has  good  panelling  of  the 
Jacobean  period,  and  the  Koval  arms  over  the  fireplace 
were  set  up  in  1660  us  a  memento  of  the  public 
rejoicing  which  followed  the  Restoration.      The  Muni- 
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The  Grammar  School 

mcnt  Room,  reached  by  a  winding  staircase,  is  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  a  large  number  of  interesting 
documents  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  discovered 
some  years  ago.  Above  the  armoury  is  the  Council 
Chamber,  an  interesting  room  now  ua-d  as  the  school 
library,  in  it  is  a  massive  oak  table  dating  from 
Jacobean  times. 

The    famous    Grammar  School,   founded    in  Henry 
VI. 's  reign  by  fhomas  Jolyffe,  a  priest  who  was  a  native 
ot  Stratford,  is  above  the  Guild  Hall.     As  was  the  case 
with  so  many  other  institutions  of  a  like  character,  the 
ilissoluticjn  of  the  Monasteries  and  I'oundafions  saw  its 
funds  "appropriated  "  by  the  Crown,  and  this  remained 
the   case   until    the    accession  of   Kdward   VI.,  who  in 
1553     granted     a     Charter    of    Incorporation     to     the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  with   it  restored   the  property 
formerly    belonging   to   the  Guild.      The   mathematical 
room  and  the  Utm   room  are  both  immediately  above 
the    Guild    Hall,   and  in    both    there    are   high    open- 
tmibered    roofs,   with   remarkably  stout    tie-beams.      It 
was  at   the  lower  end  of  the  Lat;.-:  room  that  Shake- 
speare's   traditional    desk    used     c.  .stand,    which    was 
formerly  the  second  master's  desk.     Aubrey  states  that 
the  poet  was  for  a  sh-rt  period  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
country,   and,  if  this  ,s  correct,  it   is,   of  c<  urse,  quite 
possible  that  he  filled  the  office  of  junior  master  at  the 
Grammar    School,    and    used    the   desk    associated    by 
tradition  with  him. 

The  almshouses,  which  were  formerly  for  twenty-four 
poor  members  of  the  Guild,  and  nowadays  have  twelve 
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male  and  twelve   female   inmates,  adjoin   the  school — 
a  row  of  picturesque  half-timbered  houses. 

Close  to  the  river  and  not  far  from  the  Memorial 
Theatre  stands  Stratford  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
ideally  situated,  almost  embosomed  in  trees,  and  ap- 
proached on  the  north  side  by  a  beautiful  avenue  of 
limes.  I  he  building,  which  was  a  Collegiate  Church 
from  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.  to  the  Dissolution,  is 
a  cruciform  edifice  consisting  of  a  nave  with  aisles, 
a  chancel,  transepts,  and  a  central  tower  with  an 
elegant  octagonal  spire,  which  seems  to  dominate  the 
whole  town  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance.  The 
building  is  of  mixed  styles  of  architecture,  th>.  )ldest 
portions  of  which  are  the  Early  iMiglish  tower  (the 
present  spire  was  erected  in  1764,  replacing  the  ancient 
wooden  one)  ;  nave  of  the  same  period,  though  possess- 
ing a  Decorated  clerestory  ;  and  the  north  aisle,  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
transepts,  which  were  very  considerably  restored  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  probably  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centurv. 

The  Decorated  south  aisle  was  erected  in  1332  by 
John  de  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he 
it  was  who  founded  at  its  east  end  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  Sir  Ihomas  of  Canterbury. 

The  chancel  is  Perpendicular,  and  was  built   by  Dr. 

Thomas  Balshall  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth   century. 

The  north  porch   is   Perpendicular,  and  the  clerestory 

of  the  nave  was  erected  late   in   the  fifteenth  century, 
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Shakespeare's  Monument 

replacing  an  earlier  one  of  about  the  same  period  as  the 
arcade. 

The  north  aisle  had  a  chapel  at  its  eastern  end,  called 
formerly  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  the  Virgin,  but  now 
commonly  known  as  the  Clopton  Chapel,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  tombs  belonging  to  that  family  which  it 
contains. 

The  great  point  of  interest,  of  course,  is  the 
monument  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  cliancel,  and  consists  of  a  bu't  of  the  poet  under 
an  arch,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  Corinthian 
columns  of  black  marble  supporting  an  entablature 
bearing  his  arms,  with  a  seated  cherub  on  either  side, 
and  a  skull  crowning  the  top.  On  a  panel  beneath  the 
bust,  which  was  made  by  Gerard  Johnson,  a  tomb- 
maker,  who  lived  near  the  church  now  known  as  St. 
Saviour's,  South  war  k,  and  was  erected  prior  to  1623, 
are  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

Judicio  Pylium,  Gcnio  Socratcm,  Arte  Maronem, 
Tcr'a  Tegit,  Populus  Mocrct,  Olympus  Habct. 

Stay,  passenger,  why  gocst  thou  so  tast .' 
Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  Death  hath  piast 
Within  this  monument  ;  Siukespcare,  with  whome 
Quicke  Natur  dide  ;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys  torabc. 
Far  more  than  cost  ;  sith  all  yt  he  hath  writt, 
Leaves  living  art,  bur  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obit  .Ano  Doi  1616. 
Aetatis  53  Die  23  A.P. 

Originally  the  bust  was  coloured,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  given  a  coat  of  white 
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paint,  which  rcm.iiMcd  on  for  nearly  seventy  years,  when 
on  its  removal  in  1861  sufficient  traces  of'  the  original 
colouring  were  iliscovered  to  permit  of  restoration. 

It  is  generally  assumevl  that  the  face  of  this  bust  was 
moJelleii  from  a  death  mask,  possibly  even  from  the 
oast  which  is  now  at  Darmstadt;  and  although  either 
the  execution  was  (iri^'ini-My  pour  or  the  likeness  has 
been  spoiled  bv  restorati<<!i,  the  monument  is,  of 
course,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the 
poet,  and  to  those  who  are  students  of  his  life  and 
work.".  It  is  believed  that  the  memorial  was  provi  led 
by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  wife,  and  at  all  events  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  they  superintendevl  its  erection. 

Close  beneath  the  monument  and  within  the  altar 
rails  is  the  poet's  grave,  with  the  well-known  lines  : — 

GOOD  FRENI)   FOR  JESIS  SAKK   FORBEARK 

TO  DIGG  THK  DLST  F.NCI-OASKIJ  HEARK} 

e  t 

HLESTE   BK   V   MAN    Y   Sl'ARES  THES  STONES; 

e  • 

\ND  CVRST   HE   HE   V   MOVES  MV   BONES. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  lines  were  written  bv  Shake- 
speare himself,  fearful  lest  his  remains  might  be  dis- 
turbed ;  for  anciently,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
was  a  charnel-house  in  which  were  a  large  collection  of 
human  bones.     This  was  done  away  with  in  1800. 

Next  to  the  north  wall,  on  the  left  of  the  poet's 
grave,  is  that  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  August  6,  1623  ; 
a  Latin  inscription  on  a  small  brass  plate  marking  the 
spot.  Close  bv  are  also  buried  Thomas  Nash,  the 
first   husband  of  Elizabeth  Hall,  Shakespeare's  grand- 
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The  "  American  "  Window 

daughter,  who  died  in  1647  ;  Dr.  John  Hail,  who  died 
in  i63<;  ;  '.?'d  Susannah  Hall,  Shakespeare's  daughter, 
who  d  1'  in  i6^<o.  The  original  lines  on  the  grave  of 
the  la  er  were  cblif'-'ated  some  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  "!  ,htetnth  c  .'ntury,  and  an  inscription  to  some 
one  else  pui  i.;  their  place.  The  lines  were,  however, 
restored  in  1836. 

Witty  above  her  sexe,  hut  thatS  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  not  that  but  thi^ 
Wholy  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blis^c. 
Then,  passenger,  ha'st  nc'rc  a  tearc 
T'     vcepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all  ? 
That  wept,  yet  set  her  selfe  to  chcrc 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall. 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread. 
When  thou  ha'st  ne'rc  a  teare  to  shed. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  dates  from 
1895.  The  "  American  "  window,  presented  in  1885, 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  subject 
of  which  is  "  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man."  The  choir 
stalls  are  very  handsomely  carved,  and  contain  grotesques 
on  their  misereres.  The  fine  stained -glass  window 
unveiled  in  1896  by  Mr.  Bayard,  the  then  American 
ambassador  to  this  country,  is  another  gift  of  admirers 
of  the  poet  in  the  United  States.  The  chancel  screen, 
which  now  occupies  a  position  across  the  chancel  arch- 
way, was  originally  in  the  nave,  and  the  former  screen 
is  placed  in  the  north  transept  and  forms  the  vestry. 

In  the  Clopton  Chapel  are  to  be  found  a  number  of 
excellent  memorials  of  the  family,  om-  of  the  finest  being 
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one  against  the  wall  of  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totnes,  and 
Baron  Clopton  and  Joyce  his  wife.  The  effigies  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess,  which  are  of  coloured  alabaste. ,  lie 
under  an  arch  supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  The 
Earl  is  in  armour,  and  the  weapons  and  other  warlike 
objects  represented  on  the  tomb  commemorate  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  Master  of  Ordnance  of  James  I.  The 
High  Tomb,  which  is  without  effigy  or  inscription,  has 
numerous  panels  formerly  adorned  with  "latten"  shields. 
It  was  thought  that  this  tomb  was  intended  for  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1492,  frcmi 
the  fact  that  he  left  directions  that  if  he  died  at  Stratford 
he  was  to  be  bu'-ied  there.  He  was,  however,  buried  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury. 

.Another  interesting  memorial  placed  against  the 
north  wall  is  that  of  William  Clopton  and  his  wife 
Ann.  The  recumbent  effigies  are  respectively  in 
armour  and  ir.  a  low-bodiced  robe.  William  Clopton 
has  his  head  resting  upon  his  helmet,  whilst  on  the  head 
of  his  wife  is  a  close-ritting  hood  ^vith  a  peaked  front. 
The  tomb  also  has  upon  it  effigies  of  their  children, 
some  of  whom  are  depicted  as  in  swaddling  bands, 
indicating  that  they  must  have  died  in  infancy. 

Amongst  the  other  objects  of  universal  interest  in 
this  tine  church  arc  the  old  font,  in  which  Shakespeare 
is  supposed  to  have  been  baptized  ;  and  the  ancient 
register  of  the  church,  wisely  protected  by  a  glass  case 
placed  at  the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle,  containing 
the  entries  of  Shakespeare's  baptism  and  burial,  and 
many  other  records  of  interest. 
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The  Memorial  Buildings 

The  Shakespeare   Memorial   buildings,  which   stand 

adjoining  the  Bancroft  Gardens  at  the  foot  of  Chapel 

Lane  by  the  river,  form  an  imposing  and  fairly  riictur- 

esque   pile   in    the   Elizabethan   style    of  architecture  ; 

bu'  which,  frankly,  to  most  people  must  in  its  n -wness 

appear  somewhat    out    of  character   with    the   general 

atmosphere  of  the   old   town.     The  buildings  contain 

a    Library  ;     I'heatre,    capable    of  seating    nearly    900 

persons;  a  Picture  Gallery ;  and  Ceniral  Tower.     The 

idea  of  a  national  memorial  to  the  nation's  poet  had 

been  several  times  brought  forward  prior  to  the  autumn 

of  1874,  when   Mr.   Charles  E.  Flower  presented  the 

hne  site  on  which  the  Memorial  stands,  and  the  sum  of 

^looo,  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Memorial 

should  take  the  form  of  a  Theatre.     A  committee  was 

formed,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  Shakespeare's 

Day,  April  23,  1877.     The  Theatre  portion  was  opened 

on  the  same  day  two  years  later,  and  the  whole  building 

was  completed  in    1883.      Many  years   before,  David 

Garrick  had  made  the  suggestion   that  a  "school  for 

actors  "  Should  be  founded  at  Stratford,  but  this  idea 

with  several  others  mooted  at  various  times — was  never 
proceeded  with. 

In  the  Library,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  are 
more  than  ! 0,000  volumes  relating  to  Shakespeare,  his 
works  and  times ;  a  collection  alike  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  poet  and  to  those  who  would  seek  to 
know  what  were  the  modes  of  life  and  manners  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains  some 
interesting  portraits  of  famous  actors  and  actresses,  a 
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copy  of  the  Davcnant  bust  of  the  poet,  arul   a  portra.r 
of  Shakespeare,  from  which  some  authorities  ciaitu   th.ir 
the    Droeshout   engraving    was    niaiie.       Whether    fliis 
latter  supposition  is  correct  or  not   is  still  in  dispute  ; 
and,  indeed,  around  the  whole  question  of  its  authen- 
ticity  has  raged   a   fierce   battle,  in   which   nianv  artists 
and  antiquarians  of  note  have  at  various  times  taken 
part.       The  portrait  is  on  an  elm  panel,  and   bears  date 
1609       I  he  most  interesting  jxiint  is  what  became  of 
the  portrait  from  which  Droeshout  engraved  his.      For 
many  years  it  hail  been  untraceable,  but  some  few  vears 
ago  the  picture  in  question  was  presented  to  the  Memorial 
by  Mrs.  Flower.     Such  well-known   authorities  as  Mr. 
Sidney  Fee  and    Mr.  Salt   Brassington   are  inclined,  for 
reasons   into   which   it   is   impossible   to  enter    here,   to 
accept     the     portrait    as    that    from    which    Droeshout 
engraved    his,    with    which     Shakespeare's    friend    Ben 
Jonson  would  appear  to  have   been  satisfied   as  being  a 
good  representation  of  his  dead   friend.     If  authennc, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  forms  the  most  important 
relic  of  Shakespeare  we  have. 

Of  the  many  other  pictures  in  the  Gallerv,  the  several 
portraits  of  Garrick  by  Revnolds,  Pine,  and  others  ;  the 
one  of  John  Kemble  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  Bell's 
fine  picture  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan  as  Katharina  in 
"  The  'Faming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  subject  pictures  bv 
Reynolds,  Nomney,  Opie,  Smirke,  and  others  claim 
especial  notice. 

Fi  the  Fheatre,  the  drop  curtain  of  which  —  an 
interesting  one  by  Heverlev — illustrates  Uueen  Elizabeth 
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going  in  state  to  the  (.pening  <,f'  the  (.lobc   I'hr;itre   arc 
given  annually  during  the  week  in  which  Shakc^sfxrurc's 
birthday  comes  reprcsentatu.ns  of  various  of  his  pUv* 
The   building   U   also  occasionally   used    bv   travelling 
dramatic  companies.  '^ 

In  the  Bancn)t't  Ciardens  stands  the  statue  ind 
monument  sculptured  by  I^rd  Ronald  (iower  and 
presented  by  him.  around  the  base  ..t'  which  are 
excellent  figures  of  I»rince  Henrv.  Hanjiet.  FalstafT 
and  Lady  Maclicth. 

Linking  the  past  with  the  present  age  of  Iji'ers  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  fine  old  nousc  in  Church  Street 
called  Mason's  Croft,  resides  Miss  Marie  Corelli  the 
writer  and  novelist,  whose  interest  in  the  preservation 
ot  old  buildings  in  Stratford  and  Shakespearian  survivals 
is  well  known. 

After    the    birthplace    and    perhaps    Holv     Irinitv 
Church,  there  is  no  spot  connected   with  Shakespeare 
so   visited   as   Anne    Hathaway's    traditional    home    at 
Shottery.  distant  about  a  mile  from  Stratford,  just  off 
the  Alcester  Road.     Unhappily  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof   that    the    house    was    ever    tenanted     by     Anne 
Hathaway's    parents,    or    that    Anne     herself   was    at 
Shottcry    at    all.       All     that    is    certain     is    that     the 
picturesque,    half-timbered,  and    thatched   dwelling    to 
which    so    many    pilgrims    yearly   journey   was,   about 
Shakespeare's  time,  tenanted  by  one  Richard  Hathaway 
who  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  families  r,f  the' 
same  surname  resident  in  the  district.     On   his  death 
his  property  was  divided,  and   in   bequeathing  certain 
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sums  of  money   to   his  children    he   mentioned    three 
daughters  by  name,  of  whom  an  Agnes  was  one      This 
«iame  was  at   that  period  often  the  equivalent  of  \nne 
In  h>s   w,ll   one  Thomas  Whittington,  a  shepherd  of 
Mratford,  is  mentioned  ...  a  creditor,  and  later  on  in 
W  hittington's  will  appears  a  bequest  to  the  poor  of  the 
town  of  Stratford  of  eleven  shillings  lying  "in  the  hand 
of  Anne  Shaxpcre,  wyfe  unto  Mr.  Wvllvam  Shaxpere 
and  IS  due  debt  unto  me."     The  witnessed  of  the  poet's' 
MKirnage  bond  also  appear  in  Richard  Hathawav's  will 
one  as  witness  and    the   other   as  supervisor.    '  These' 
facts,   although,   it    must   be    admitted,    by    no    means 
proving  that  Anne  I  lathawav  was  the  daughter  of  the 
occupier  of  the  cottage,  formerly  a  considerable  farm- 
house, are  certainly  evidence  of  some  weight  in  favour 
of  the   tradition.      The   property   was  acquired   bv   the 
trustees  of  the  birthplace  in  1892,  and  this  fact  has,  of 
course,  conferred  a  certain  imprimatur  of  authenticity 
upon  the  building. 

Much    more  of  interest   might   be   written   of  this 
fascinating  town  which,  although  the  resort  of  so  main- 
thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  world  almost  the  year 
through,    yet    seems    without    effort    to    preserve    an 
atmosphere  even  in   these  modern  times  not  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  the  bygone  age  in  which  its  mo.t 
famous  son   lived.     To  whatever  cause,  whether  com- 
mercial or  otherwise,  this  lingering  savour  of  romance 
and   of   past   times   is  due,  those  who  value  antiquities 
•uul  who  revel  in  memorials  of  the  davs  gone  by,  may 
be  unfeignedly  grateful. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


A    GROLP    OF    SHAKESPEARE  S    VILLAGES 


I 


Around  Stratford  lie  grouped  quite  ;i  number  of 
villages  which  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  knew  and 
visited,  and  possibly  described  in  one  or  other  of  his 
plays  and  poems.  Great  as  is  the  attraction  of  Stratford 
itself  to  many,  there  will  be  also  pleasurable  interests 
found  in  the  old-world  villages  which  lie  within  easv 
distance.  In  them  and  about  them,  indeed,  there  still 
lingers  much  of  the  "  atmosphere  "  of  Shakespearian 
times,  and  in  travelling  to  them  along  winding  roads 
and  leafy  by-ways  one  breathes  the  wider  air  of  the 
Feldon  and  Arden,  and  from  the  summits  of  their 
little  hills  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  district  which 
Speed,  not  altogether  unwarrantably,  referred  to  as 
another  Eden.  In  the  fields  still  toil  peasants  litde 
differing,  in  the  more  retired  spots,  in  mode  of  life  from 
those  who  toiled  in  Shakespeare's  days,  gathering  the 
harvest  of  peas  in  autumn,  or  sowing  them  in  spring. 
Some,  of  course,  who  garner  the  peas  are  merely  birds 
of  passage,  wayside  toilers,  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow ;  but  many  others  are  natives  of  the  place  or 
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iicighboLirhond  in  which  they  vivvcll,  speaking  with  riiuch 
the  same  voices  ami  phrascoloiry  as  the  peasants  of 
Shakespeare's  time. 

Throii^'h  sw.-et  Warwickshire  lanes  ami  by-paths 
one  may  reach  many  a  retired  village  well  worth  seeing, 
and  wander,  as  Shakespeare  wandered,  into  places 
which  he  undoubtedly  knew.  In  spring  and  summer 
tew  counties  can  show  a  richer  wealth  of  wayside 
flowers,  or  a  greater  glory  of  leaf  and  bud  ;  and  the 
autumn  is  not  less  lovely.  If  only  for  the  beauty  of 
the  lanes  and  the  by-ways  many  will  feel  rewarded  in 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  some  of  the  spots  which  we 
shall  briefly  describe. 

Some  six  miles  north-west  of  Stratford,  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  picturesque  little  River  Alne,  lies  Aston 
Cantlow,  anciently  known  as  L'.stone  Cantilupe.  The 
rirst  portion  of  the  old  name  having  probably  a  refer- 
ence to  its  position  as  regards  Alcester,  from  which 
!t  is  distant  five  miles  ;  and  the  latter  part  being 
derived  from  William  de  Cantelu,  or  Cantilupe,  a  man 
ot  considerable  power  and  influence  in  the  reitjn  of 
King  John,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
holding  of  a  market  and  a  yearly  fair. 

1  he  family  of  Cantilupe  appears  to  have  possessed 
the  manor  for  rather  more  than  half  a  century,  from 
I  205  to  1272. 

The  village  is  a  very  pr-tty  one,  and  has  additional 
interest  in  its  fine  church,  dating  principally  from  the 
end  ot  the  thirteenth  century.  Originallv  the  family 
ot  Cantilupe  erected  or  possessed  a  castle  here,  some 
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Aston  Cantlow  Church 


traces  of  the  earthworks  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen 
close  to  the  River  Alue,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  The  ancient  moat  is  quite  clearly  traceable, 
and  this  at  flcMni-tide  is  tilled  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river. 

There  is  a  fine  half-timbered  house  in  the  villaue 
(now,  alas  !  split  up  into  small  tenements),  which  was 
formerly  the  hall  of  the  "  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
The  church  itself  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisk- 
and  chapel,  aiul  a  south  porch,  and  it  has  at  the  western 
end  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles.  The  root, 
which  is  probably  the  original  one,  is  cradle  pattern, 
with  the  rafters  trussed  with  curved  braces.  There- 
is  a  somewhat  elementary  but  very  interesting  stone 
carving  over  the  north  door  of  the  nave,  depicting  the 
\'irgin  Mary  in  bed  with  the  infant  Christ,  whilst  St. 
Joseph  stands  at  the  foot.  The  date  of  th  =  s  work  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  absolutely,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
it  dates  .Vom  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  western  end  of  the  north  aisle  contains  an  un- 
common newel  staircase,  ori::inally  intended  to  serve 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  church  and 
some  upper  parvise  or  chamber  ;  but  this  apartment 
can  never  have  been  completed,  as  the  stairs  leavl  no- 
where. In  the  chancel  are  an  interesting  triple  sedilia, 
a  piscina,  and  a  credence  table,  all  connected  together 
by  means  of  a  nioulding,  which  terminates  in  two 
carved  heads.  The  church  also  contains  a  fifteenth 
century  octagonal  font,  placed  on  a  sh<irt  shaft,  each 
face    of   which   is   ornamented    by  a   sunk    panel   ein- 
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hcllishcd  vvifh  I  i|uatrctoi!  placed  in  a  circle,  and 
havinu  a  ros.  n  the  centre.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
churn  i  ,  antry  chapel  of  the  "(iuild  ot"  the 
Blesse  ^      .  ti  which  are   two  old-fashioned  open 

pews,  .  t.  ,hmI-m<.  t-or  the  carved  poppy  heads  which 
adorn  tl'     «.!!■■  w- 

In  th  .hript;  e  also  an  aruient  prie-Dteu,  and  two 
old  W(W)iU')  ctf  .  I^hrr  '  having  five  receptacles, 
and  ped  -^t.s  ut  .,.,ated  work.      It  is  probable 

that  thc^  .   K'ln  .  t  u'    cvice  as  "elevation  "  caiuile- 

sticks,  am.   v.».-t    .'  .  the  lower  steps  ot"  the  altar, 

to  i)e  lig'  .'cl  nt  i.._,r.  t  .tivals  and  during  the  elevation 
ot"  the  Host. 

Most  ot"  the  woodwork  of  the  church  dates  t"rom 
the  tifteituh  century,  anvl  is  well  worth  examination. 
To  the  ^hakespea^an  students  the  building,  of  course, 
has  an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  seems  very 
probable  that  it  was  here  John,  Shakespeare's  father,  was 
married  to  Mary  Arden  in  i  55-.  C)f  the  eight  villages 
referred  to  in  the  rhyme  traditionally  ascribed  (but 
appareitly  without  t"{)undation)  to  Shakespeare,  which 
runs  as  follows — 

I'lping  I'cinvorth,  DiiKing  ^Iar^t^)ll, 
Ha'iiia-J  Hillboroiigh,  H'i:!=;ry  Grat'ton. 
Dodging  E\hall.  I'.iiist  Wixti-rJ, 
Bcggir'v  Bruiim,  and  DruiiKcn  Bidford — 

tun,  Pclnvorth  and  Daiuing  Marston,  are  over  the 
borders  in  Cik)ucestet  diire,  and  scarcely  call  for  detailed 
'iientioM  here. 

Temple   Graf"ton,    the   "Hungry"   Grafton   of   the 
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Temple  Grafton 

rhyme,  lies  about  five  miles  south  of  Aston  Cantlow.  The 
village  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  bestowed  by  Henry 
de  Grafton  on  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  who  afterwards 
gave  a  portion  of  it  to  Simon  de  Arden.  It  bore  the 
name  of  (irafton  until  the  reign  of  Henry  V'lll.,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  word  Grafton  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  graef,  a  moat  or  ditch,  the  word 
"  Hungry"  being  an  epithet  given  it  by  reason  of  the 
poverty  c^f  the  soil. 

The  village  is  prettily  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
with  a  magnificent  view  southwards  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  extending,  on  a  clear  ilay,  as  far  as  Cheltenham. 
The  old  church,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  pulled  down  in  1875,  a  matter  of 
great  regret,  as  it  would  appear  that  it  was  in  this 
building  that  Shakespeare  was  married  to  Ann  Hatha- 
way or  Hathwey.  At  Worcester  there  is  an  entry  in 
the  Episcopal  register,  dated  November  27,  1582,  of 
a  marriage  licence  between  "  Willielmum  Shaxpere  and 
Annam  Whateley,  de  Temple  Grafton."  This  date  is 
one  day  anterior  to  that  borne  by  the  marriage  bond 
which  was  entered  into  by  Shakespeare's  sureties,  and 
the  similarity  of  both  names  and  date  are  so  remarkable 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that 
they  referred  to  the  marriage  of  the  poet,  and  th^t 
"  Annam  Whateley "  is  a  clerical  error  for  Anna  or 
Anne  Hathwey  or  Hathaway.  Further  support  to  this 
supposition  is  afforded  when  one  remembers  the  erratic 
manner  in  which  names  were  so  frequently  spelt  in 
those  days.     The  circumstance  that  the  bond  is  dated  a 
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(lay  after  the  licence  is  probably  explained  by  the  tact 
t!ut  Shakespeare  was  a  minor  at  the  time,  and  the  bond 
was  given  to  indemnity  the  Hishop  granting  the  licence 
from'  any  trouble  or  liability  on  account  of  Shakespeare 

beiny  under  age. 

Anne  Hathaway  is  describeil  in  this  document  as  ot 
Stratford,  in  the  licence  as  of  Temple  Grafton  ;  but  this 
discrepancy  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  her  place  ot 
residence  would  most  probably  be  given  in  the  bond  as 
that  of  her  father,  whilst  in  the  licence  she  would  be 
registered  as  of  the  place  u;  which  she  was  residing  and 
where  the  marriage  was  intended  to  be  solemmsed. 
The  reason  lor  the  marriage  taking  place  some  miles 
away  from  the  homes  of  both  the  contracting  parties 
is  explained  by  the  flict  that  probably  both  bridegroom 
and  bride  wished  to  keep  the  wedding  a  secret  ;  and 
it  appears  that  they  were  both  staying  with  relatives  ot 
one  or  other  of  them  at  the  time. 

In  the  bond  it  is  provided  that  the  wedding  should 
take  place  "with  once  asking  of  the  banns,"  and  as  this 
would  be  done  on  the  succeeding  Sunday  (December 
2),  the  wedding  no  doubt  took  place  immediately  alter 

that  date. 

It  should  be  perhaps  mentioned  here  that  by  some 
Luddington,  four  miles  from  Stratford,  on  the  River 
Avon,  is  thought  to  be  the  place  where  the  marriage 
took  place.  Traditionally  this  is  so,  and  it  is  suggested^ 
that  the  marriage  took  the  form  of  a  cor^ tract,  which,  it 
not  actually  legal,  was  .at  least  binding  inforo  conscientiiw, 
and    preceded\he  actual   marriage  in  church  by  some 
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Shakespeare's  Marriage 

consiilcnihlc  period.  The  ceremony,  it  \s  thought  by 
many,  may  have  been  the  old-time  act  of  hand-fasting 
or  solemn  betrothal.  This,  as  it  was  considered  a  bar  to 
other  marriages,  was  in  those  days  lookcii  pon  as  a 
valid  ceremony,  although  usually  supplemented  by  the 
service  in  church. 

Another  reason  for  the  private  nature  of  the  marriage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  contention,  which,  however,  is 
dismissed  by  most  Shakespearian  students  as  absolutely 
foundationless,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic  ;  the 
evidence  for  which  is  very  flimsy,  and  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  the  appearance  of  his  father's  name  in 
some  of  the  lists  of  recusants  published  in  1580 
onwards.  If  he  was  so  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  married  privately  by  the  then  forbidden 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  this  marriage  took  place  in  the 
•roof  room  of  Shottery  Manor.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  point  out  that  all  these  surmises  rest  upon 
no  ascertained  basis  of  fact  ;  all  that  is  known  being 
that  some  ceremony  of  marriage  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  date  of  the  marriage  bond,  as  his  eldest  child 
was  baptized  in  the  following  May,  as  legally  born  in 
wedlock. 

The  old  church  at  Luddington  was  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  another  in  1872,  so  that  no  interest 
attaches  to  the  present  building.  Unfortunately,  the 
Register  disappeared  some  years  ago,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  the  opportunity  of  settling  the  point  in  dispute. 
Fullom,  however,  declares   that    as   recently  as    1862 
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there  wore  manv  people  in  Stratt'orvl  willing'  to  say  that 
they  havl  seen  a  record  ot"  Shakespeare's  tnarriaue  in  the 
register  of'  LiKidinaton  Church.  Mr.  Sidney  I.ee's 
opinion  is  not  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
"  Willielmuni  Shaxpere  "  and  the  poet  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  as  he  states  th.it  Wilhani  Shakespeares 
"abouiuled  in  the  diocese  of'  Worcester"  at  that  time. 

Billesley,  a  little  village  lying  netirly  midway  lutween 
Stratford  and  .Alcester,  is  the  third  competitor  for 
notoriety  as  the  place  where  the  poet  was  married. 
The  original  church  must  have  been  pulled  down,  as 
the  present-day  building  does  not  apparently  date 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  Billesley  is  entirely  tradi- 
tional, and  may  be  dismissed,  but  then;  is  one  interesting 
fact  in  connection  with  the  place,  i.e.  that  in  1639 
l''.li/.abeth,  daughier  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  (Shake- 
speare's son-in-law  ami  daughter),  was  married  to  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  John,  Barnard. 

The  manor-house  at  Billesley,  comprising  the 
south  wing  of  the  original  Elizabethan  building,  con- 
tains a  room,  the  oak  panelling  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  New  Place.  This  chamber,  which 
is  known  as  Shakespeare's  Room,  is  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  poet  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visits  to  the  house. 

Hillborough  lies  close  to  the  river,  some  four  miles 
from  Stratford,  down  a  by-road  running  almost  due 
south  from  the  main  road.  It  is  the  "  Haunted " 
Hillborough  of  the  rhyme,  although  the  origin  of  the 
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"  Shakespeare's  Crab  Tree  " 

ghostly  prefix  is  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  a  picturesque 
stone-gabled  building,  beautifully  trellised  with  ivy, 
which  has  lost  one  of  it-  original  wings.  Apparently 
the  house  dates  from  Tudor  times,  but  bears  traces  of 
several  later  additions  and  alterations.  The  interior 
contains  an  interesting  survival  in  the  shape  of  ascham 
or  locker  for  bows  and  arrows  in  the  corner  of  one  ot 
the  oak-panelled  rooms. 

Hillborough  seems  chiefly  noted  nowadays  for  its 
profusion  of  fruit,  the  trees  in  the  garden  bearing  such 
heav)  crops  as  to  necessitate  their  being  propped  in 
order  to  sustain  them  ;  whilst  peaches  and  even  grapes 
ripen  and  come  to  maturity  on  the  sunny  south  walls 
as  they  do  in  few  places  in  the  county. 

Travelling  westward,  about  three-quarters  ot  a  mile 
outside  Bidford  one  comes  to  a  small  red-brick  barn 
in  a  field  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  roadway. 
About  fifty  yards  farther,  on  the  opposite  side, 
near  by  an  iron  gate,  stands  a  young  crab-apple  tree, 
which,  tradition  asserts,  sprang  from  the  ancient  one 
known  as  "  Shakespeare's  Crab  Tree,"  under  which  the 
poet  is  reputed  to  have  slumbered  ofF  the  effects  of  a 
drinking  bout  in  which  he  had  taken  part  at  Bidford. 
The  old  tree,  however,  stood  farther  in  the  field.  It 
long  ago  disappc"ared,  and  it  is  even  doubtful,  alas  ! 
whether  the  young  tree  is,  after  all,  related  in  any  way 
to  it. 

From  this  point  there  is  a  magnificent  view  ot  the 
Worcestershire  hills,  and  also  Ragley  t^all,  set  deeply 
amid    the    surrounding    woods.     Bidford,  one    of   the 
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most  picturesque  and  charmin^r  oKl-world  villages  in 
Warwickshire,  is  now  speeilily  reachevi  along  the 
tlescending  roavl.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  village, 
noticeable  for  its  picturescjue  and  old  tiled  houses- 
many  of  them  creeper-grown  and  quaintly  irregular  as 
regards  their  architecture— is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
as  it  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  ancient  Icknield 
Street  crosses  the  River  Avon. 

Although  but  a  small  village  nowadays  formerly  it 
was  a  market  town,  the  lordship  of  which  was  anciently 
given  by  King  John  to  Llewellyn,  IVince  of  Wales,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  latter  to  his  daughter  Joan.  The 
market  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1:20,  and  was 
still  existent  in  the  reign  of  Kli/abeth. 

Bidford  seems  to  have  derived  its  somewhat  un- 
pleasant appellation  of  "  drunken  "  from  the  trailitional 
tale  which  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
in  December  1794  ;  wherein  it  was  said  that  formerly 
the  village  contained  an  Association  or  Club  of  Topers, 
who  took  pride  in  the  quantity  of  ale  they  could 
swallow  without  falling  under  the  table.  These  persons, 
tradition  states,  were  in  the  habit  of  challenging  the 
residents  in  neighbouring  places  to  a  contest  of  en- 
durance, and  those  of  Stratford-on-Avon  were  on  one 
occasion  so  invited  to  a  trial  of  strength. 

The  story  further  states  that  Shakespeare  was  one 
t)f  the  party  who  came  over  from  Stratford,  and  with 
the  rest  of  his  companions  was  speedily  conquered  and 
had  to  leave  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  whilst  on  the 
road   home  after  the  contest  that   Shakespeare  ami   his 
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fcllow-townsmcn   arc    stated    to   have    laiil    themselves 
down  in  u  drunken  state  under  the  crab-apple  tree. 

flowever  true  or  otherwise  the  stor\  may  be, 
certam  it  is  that  Bidford  in  ancient  times  (>ossesse(.i 
a  somewhat  unenviable  notoriety  for  festivity  and 
drunkenness. 

In  the  reijTn  of  Edward  I.  the  lordship  of  Bidford 
was  purchased  by  Robert  Burnell,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  r.ord  Treasurer  atui  Lord  Chancellor  of  B:ngland, 
was  also  Bishop  of  Bath  atid  Wells.  It  was  he  who 
built  the  castle  of  Acton  Burnell,  Shropshire,  at  which 
the  rirst  Parliament  was  held.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
V^I I.  Bidford  was  the  property  of  Lord  Lovell,  which 
on  his  attainder  escheated  to  the  Crown,  Henry  VIII. 
subsequently  granting  it  to  Gerard  Danet. 

Nowadays  Bidford  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a 
resort  of  Shakespearian  pilgrims  and  excursionists.  Its 
chief  attractions  are  a  fine  and  picturesque  old  bridge 
spanning  the  Avon,  built  at  the  end  of  the  rifteenth 
century  by  the  monks  of  Alcester  to  replace  the  existing 
ford. 

The  Church  of  St.  Uurence,  which  is  built  on  a 
slight  knoll  overlooking  the  river  almost  at  the  Stratford 
end  of  the  village,  possesses  a  tower  of  a  most  unusual 
type,  the  date  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix.  The 
church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles  ;  the  first 
named  is  Early  English,  but  the  nave  and  aisles  were 
rebuilt  in  1835  in  a  very  unfortunate  and  common- 
place style.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  by 
rather  good  stained  glass,  some  of  it  by  Capronnier  of 
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Brussels  Whatever  tailings  the  restored  hu.Ul.ng  may 
have,  the  church  plate  >s  nf  unaoubted  interest  I  rob- 
ablv  of  Spanish  workmanship,  it  -s  ot  silver  g,l 
repouss.:-  work,  and  was  presented  by  the  Duchess  ot 
Dudley  m  .665.  The  church  chest,  probably  datmg 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  of  an  unusual  kind, 
possessing  heavy  bands  and  hinges  w,th  three  locks, 
and  in  -  c  middle  of  each  end  a  ring,  such  as  .s  fre- 
ouentlv  found  in  old  sea-chest.s. 

'    Quite  close    to    the   church    i^"    an    mterestmg    old 
Elizabethan    house,   known    as    the   Kalcon   Inn,   bu.l 
of  st.>ne,  the  gabled  front  containing  three  stones,  and 
the  principal  windows  muUioned.      Formerly  there  was 
.  pilturesque  projecting  gallery,  wh.ch  was  done  away 
wilh   many  years  ago.      It   was  at  th.s   --^  '""J^^! 
tradition  s'tates  two  fraternities  known  as  the  "  Topers 
and  "Sippers"   used  to   meet,  and  here  U  .s   alleged 
Shakespeare  was  frequently  found  carousing  with   his 
companions.        Unfortunately     the    building     is    now 
divided  up  into  tenements.     It  was  trom  here  that  the 
,nn  sign  and  chair-now   located   in    the  birthplace- 

"'"some  three  miles  tlirther  south-west  of  Bidford  is 
the'  small  village  Abbots  Salford,  with  the  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  old  house  known  as  Salfor  I  lid), 
uui  also  as  the  Old  Nunnery.  Its  hrst  name  is, 
"according  to  Dugdale,  derived  from  a  ft  spni^^  m  the 
ncmhbourhood.  It  became  known  as  the  Old  Nunnery 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  community  ot  Benedictine 
nuns   from   Cambrai  occupied   the  place  tor  upwards  ot 
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Abbots  Sal  ford 

thirty  years  from    1807,  after  which   they  removed  to 
Stanbrook  near  Worcc:>ter. 

The  first  house  built  on  this  site  was  in  existence  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  be- 
longed, as  did  also  the  land  round  about  it,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Evesham.  The  second  house  was  erected  by 
the  monks  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  half 
timbered,  like  so  many  others  of  this  period,  very 
considerable  portions  of  which  still  remain. 

At  the  Dissolution  the  Abbey  Hous(  was  granted 
to  one  Philip  Hoby  or  Hobby,  an  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  from  Henry  V'lll.  Hoby 
was  also  granted  Evesham  Abbey  itself.  His  daughter 
and  heiress  married  one  John  .Alderford,  who  built 
the  greater  part  of  the  existing  house,  which  forms 
so  picturesque  though  somewhat  ruinous  a  dwelling. 
This  building  was  finished,  not  in  1662,  as  the  date 
over  the  main  entrance  would  seem  to  indicate,  but 
sixty  years  earlier.  In  the  house  are  many  rrxims, 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  remain  much  as  in 
former  days  ;  and  in  the  glass  of  one  of  the  hall 
windows  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Alderford  family. 

The  building  contains  a  Catholic  Chapel,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1727,  and  several  of  the 
secret  hiding-places  which  in  former  days  formed  so 
important  a  feature  of  many  manor-houses.  One  in 
particular,  in  the  wall  of  a  garret  in  the  roof,  known  as 
the  "  Priests'  Hole,"  is  still  in  perfect  working  order. 
Amongst  the  many  secret  hiding-places  which  we  have 
at  various  times  seen,  few  have  been  more   innocent- 
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lodking  at  first  sight  ;  and  even  when  its  position  is 
disclosed  one  is  confrontcii  seemingly  by  only  an 
ordinary  cupboard.  But  on  removing  a  hidden  peg 
the  shelves  and  the  back  of  the  cupboard  swing 
inwards,  disclosing  a  recess  of  considerable  si/.e,  some 
four  feet  deep.  To  make  this  "  Priests'  Hole  "  still 
more  secure  there  is  a  strong  wooden  bolt  on  the  inner 
side,  by  means  of  which  the  swing-back  can  be  rtrmly 
hxed  and  prevented  from  operating. 

Wixford  lies  about  two  and  a  half  riles  to  the 
north  of  Bidford,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Arrow. 
The  church  stands  at  the  end  of  a  picturesque  by- 
lane,  which  would  appear  to  be  one  of  those  ancient 
covered  ways  constructed  in  former  times  to  permit  of 
the  unobserved   passage   of  armed   men    through    the 

country. 

The  church  is  a  small  building  of  mixed  architecture, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  a  south  chapel  adjoining 
nave,  and  a  south  porch.  The  north  and  south  door- 
ways are  Norman.  The  east  window  dates  trom  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  are  the  remains  of  the  rood 
screen. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  of  the  building 
is  the  chantry  chapel  of  the  fifteenth  ce.itury,  which 
possesses  a  very  fine  Tudor  arched  window  of  five  lights 
<in  the  east,  antl  three  good  windows  of  the  same  kind 
on  the  south.  In  this  beautiful  chapel  is  a  remarkably 
large  and  handsome  tomb  of  Thomas  de  Cruwe  and 
his  wife  Juliana,  who  died  at  the  commencement  ot  the 
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Wixford  Church 

fifteenth  century.  The  figures  are  of  finely  engraved 
brass  under  crocketeti  pedimental  canopies,  enclosed 
and  divided  hv  slender  buttresses.  Thomas  de  Cruwe 
is  attired  in  armour,  and  his  wife  wears  a  coif  with  a 
veil  depending  to  tne  shoulders,  a  close-fitting  gown 
bound  in  with  a  cord  at  the  waist,  and  a  long  mantle 
open  in  front.  Above  the  canopies  are  fixed  shieKls  of 
arms,  and  the  badge  of  a  human  foot  is  seen  both  above 
and  bel  )w  the  figures. 

This  Thomas  de  Cruwc  was  attorney  to  Margaret 
de  Beauchamp,  and  steward  to  Richard  de  Beauchamp. 

The  step  to  the  chantry  altar  still  remains,  mil  on  the 
south  side  of  it  is  an  extremely  interesting  piscina,  with 
a  semi-octagon  canopy  within  a  ogee  double-pointed 
arch.  There  are  also  several  early  brasses  in  the  church 
of  consiiierable  interest. 

In  the  churchyard  itself  is  the  base  of  a  fine  ' ' 
fourteenth-century  cross,  with  three  steps  ;  the  centre- 
piece was  found  buried  at  the  foot  some  years  ago, 
and  has  a  representation  of  the  crucifixion  on  one  side, 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  other. 

North-west  some  eight  miles  from  Stratford  is  the 
small  market  town  of  Henley-in-Arden,  less  retired 
and  quiet,  unhappily,  nowa  :,iys  than  a  few  years  ago. 
Anciently  one  of  the  towns  situated  in  the  great 
Forest  of  Arden,  it  still  possesses  a  market  cross,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  And  although  the  church, 
unlike  many  churches  of  Warwickshire  villages,  does 
not  possess  any  features  of  special  interest,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  lies  Beaudesert,  wel' 
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worth  a  visit.  The  first  thiiiji  which  will  stnkf  'he 
travcllir  on  approaihin^  the  spot  arc  the  earthworks, 
now  known  as  the  "  Mound,"  where,  in  the  twelfth 
lentui  . ,  Thurstan  ile  Monttort  erected  a  castle  which 
was  dest  v'eil  during;  the  Wars  ot"  the  Roses,  l-rom 
the  Mound  is  obtained  one  ot"  the  tinest  view.-,  in 
Warwickshire,  ranging  tVoni  Kdge  Hill  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Cotswo'ils  on  the  other,  with  the  charming 
picture  of  Henley  itself  in  the  near  foreground.  Ihe 
earthworks  are  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  cross 
ditches  ;  the  pc-tion  farthest  away  froii  the  village 
with  the  .teepest  sides  was  most  probably  the  site  ot 
tiiC  keep. 

The  little  Church  of  Beauiie:,ert,  probably  built  by 
I)e  Montfort,  and  originally  'he  Cast'e  Church,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  earthworks.  Although  the  church  has 
been  considerably  restored  it  still  contains  much 
Norman  work  ;  particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  the 
rastern  window,  which  is  ornamenteil  with  /ig/ag,  star 
and  iiuiented  moul  "inys.  The  chancel  arch  is  also  a 
tine  specimen  of  Norman  work,  recessed  and  orna.  'ted 
■vith  wave  and  tooth  mouldings.  The  tower  elates  only 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  walls  and  nave  of 
the  chancel  are  Norman,  with  some  tourteenth-century 
windows  inserted.  There  is  an  interesting  holy  water 
stoup  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  door,  of  about  the 
same  period  as  the  doorway  itself;  and  in  the  north 
v'lll  are  two  small  splayed  Normar  windows,  the  wall 
itse'f  being  of  the  thickness  ot  rive  feet. 

In  the  whole  of  Warwickshire  there  is  scarcely  more 
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Clopton  House 

beautiful  scenery  to  be  found  than  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Henley-in-Arden.  Here  are  still 
some  few  scattered  remnants  left  of  the  great  forest 
which  once  covered  the  district  so  thickly,  but  which 
was  gradually  cut  down  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
iron  furnaces  of  Aston,  Birmingham,  and  other  places. 
Indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  Forest  of  Arden  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  brought  about  almost  entirely 
by  the  means  we  have  indicated.  Here,  too,  may  be 
found,  often  hidden  away  in  by-lanes,  picturesque  sur- 
vivals of  the  thatchetl  and  half-timbered  cottages,  which 
are,  alas  !  now  disappearing  one  by  one  to  make  room 
for  modern  erections,  the  ugliness  of  whose  architecture 
is  too  often  a  blot  on  their  surroundings. 

Only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Stratford  itself  is 
Clopton  House,  once  the  manor-house  of  the  Clopton 
tamily,  whose  name  is  so  closely  identified  with  Strat- 
ford, and  to  whom  the  manor  was  granted  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Most  nf  the  present  house  was 
built  ui  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  ;  but  it  has  been  much  altered  at 
various  periods,  chiefly  when  the  south  and  eastern 
portions  were  reconstructed  by  Sir  Kdward  Walker 
about  1 665,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  house  has 
also  been  restored  in  recent  times.  There  is  a  good 
Jacobean  oak  staircase,  and  in  the  bay-window  of 
the  dining-r(.om  are  the  shields  of  several  of  the 
Cloptons. 

In  the  attic  storj'  is  a  room   used  by  the   Roman 
Catholics  as  a  chapel  in  the  times  succeeding  the  Refor 
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mation,  when  such  worship  was  a  penal  ofFcncc.  On 
the  walls  are  still  decipherable  Scriptural  texts  in  black 
letter.  A  licence  was  granted  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to 
lohn  Clopton  and  his  heirs  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  enable  them  to  have  Mass  said  in  this  private 
chapel,  opposite  which  is  the  Priests'  Chamber. 

The  house  has  additional  historical  interest  as  the 
residence,  in  1605,  of  Ambrose  Rokewood,  one  of  the 
chief  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  here  Catesby,  Winter,  the  Wrights,  and 
others  used  to  assemble.  After  the  failure  of  the  plot 
Clopton  was  raided  by  the  bailiff  of  Stratford,  and 
amongst  other  things,  consisting  of  papers,  etc.,  was 
seized  a  bag  containing  "copes,  vestments,  crosses, 
crucifixes,  chalices,  and  other  massing  reliques,"  belong- 
ing to  the  then  tenant,  a  full  inventory  of  which  is 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Stratford. 

In  the  grounds  are  several  small  ponds,  and  beyond 
them  a  spring,  now  arched  over,  where  Margaret  Clopton 
is  stated  to  have  drowned  herself  in  i  588,  as  a  result  of 
a  love  affiir.  It  is  supposed  that  this  incident  suggested 
to  Shakespeare's  mind  the  death  of  Ophelia,  and  there 
seems  some  considerable  probability  that  the  second 
scene  of  the  introduction  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  is  represented  as  taking  place  at  Clopton 
House. 

About  four  miles  from  Stratford,  along  the  Kineton 
Road,  lies  Charlecote,  in  a  picturesque  park  prettily 
situated  close  to  the  junction  of  the  W'ellesbourne 
brook  with  the  Avon.      It  was  here,  of  course,  that  the 
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somewhat  apocryphal  dccr-stcaling  exploits  of  Shake- 
speare are  said  to  have  taken  pbc  .  Whether  there  is 
any  foundation  in  fact  or  not  for  the  tradition,  it  seems 
certain  that  there  was  some  considerable  amount  of 
friction  at  one  time  existing  between  the  then  owner, 
Sir  Thomas  l.ucy,  and  the  poet.  But  whether,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some,  this  circumstance  had  its  rise 
in  a  iifFerencc  of  religion,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it 
has  never  been  possible  to  determine.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  at  the  actual  time  the  deer-stealing  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  there  were  nonr-  at  Charlecote, 
although  there  were  in  the  parks  of  Kulbroke,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  I-ucys,  and  it  may  even  be  that  it 
was  at  the  latter  place  and  not  the  former  that  the 
poaching  took  place,  if  at  all.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  story  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
poet  satirised  Sir  Thf)mas  Lucy  in  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  under  the  guise  of  "Mr.  Justice 
Shallow." 

The  village  of  Charlecote  was  granted  to  Walter  ile 
Charlecote  by  Henry  de  Montfort  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  In  the  year  i  2  i6  William  de  Charlecote, 
son  ot  the  original  owner,  assumed  the  name  of  I.ucv 
by  which  the  family  has  ever  since  been  known.  T 
present  house,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
in  1558,  probably  occupies  much  the  same  site  as  that 
ot  the  older  mansion.  With  the  exception  of  the 
dining-room  and  library,  which  were  added  in  1833, 
Charlecote  remains  to-day  practically  as  it  was  in  the 
Elizabethan    age.       It    is    approached    from    the    road 
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through  an  ancient  ^atc-housc,  one  ot  the  most  tivautitiil 
and  wfl  I -preserved  specimens  ot  Kli/.ibethan  architec- 
ture still  extant,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  anciently  lieen  used  as  a  hani|uetinL,'-room. 

The  house  itself"  is  also  ot"  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  a?id  in  the  t,fri  nid  |ilan  is  very  inuch  ot  the 
shape  ot"  the  letter  1'",.  The  mansion,  which  is  in  a 
beautiful  state  of'  preservation  throughout,  contains  the 
great  Hall,  a  very  haniisome  chamber  uith  a  tine  bay 
window,  in  which  are  the  family  arms  bla/.oned  in  the 
upper  part,  and  a  large  number  of"  family  portraits-  by 
noteii  artists  of  diflTerent  periods,  inckuiing,  amongst 
others,  some  tine  examples  of  th-.'  work  ot  Cornells 
Janssens,  Dahl  Knellei,  I)e  Manara,  and  I-ely.  The 
dining-room,  which  is  a  tine  panelled  plaster  ceiling 
of  Kli/abethan  dc  ^n,  also  contains  some  admirable 
pictures,  and  from  its  windows  are  charming  views  ot 
the  Avon  and  the  Wellesbourne  Brook,  and  the  famous 
and  stately  avenue  of  lime  trees. 

Charlecote  has  witnessed  several  historic  scenes,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  visit  of  Queen  Klizabcth  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  when  on  her  way  from  Warwick  to 
Compton  Wynyates,  August  24,  15*2,  and  the  presence 
in  the  park  of  the  Scottish  Army  on  its  way  northwani 
from  Hereford  on  September  q,  1745.  i^^^  *w" 
hundred  years  before  which  date  John  Kox,  the  noted 
martvrologist,  came  as  a  guest  to  Charlecote  and 
remaineii  there  for  some  considerable  period.  In  this 
house  one  has  ar  dmost  unic]ue  example  of  the  higher 
type  of  purely  domestic  architecture  of  the  Ebzabethan 
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ajic,  prcscrviil  w:tfi  a  viuicss  wlnth  makes  it  possible 
for  those  who  v-sit  if  t«)  rcalisf  tn  a  nuasure  the  iieeils 
and  ar7ibitions  of'  those  spatious  days  when  Kli/akth 
hoiu)ured  so  many  ot"  her  noble  or  ilistitij.'iitshetl 
subjects  with  visits. 
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